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\* laddie, my laddie, with the mane of tawny gold, 
A The soft blue eyes, the open brow, the mouth like Cupid's bobw— 
My laddie, my laddie, you are searcely six years old, 


But the ages have been garnering the wonders you shall know 


For you has Science hoarded her secrets strange and rare; 
For you have wise men toiled and delved, for you have brave men fought; 
To make your pathway beautiful, have sea and earth and air 


Through centuries of waiting in mystic patience wrouglit. 


No battle of the hoary past but had its gage for you; 
No rune of solemn Norn or Fate but sends its thrilling strain 
To you, for whose glad coming all forces, old and new, 


Are blending in concurrent notes, are sounding time’s refrain. 


My laddie, O my laddie. I am wistful as I clasp 
Your littie hand within my own, and think how many men, 
Gone far from earth and memory, beyond our mortal grasp, 
Are living and are breathing, dear child, in you again :— 


The line of Flemish weavers, who were stout and tough as steel; 
The brave old Holland gentlemen, called ‘‘ Beggars of the Sea”’; 
The coifed and wimpled Puritans. sweet maids and matrons leal.— 
1e coifed and wimpled Puritans, sweet maids and matrons leal, 
Who poured their weakness and their strength in the blood of you and me. 


My laddie of the golden hair, there stand at God's right hand 

His saints who went through blood and flame, the yeomen of our line; 
And there are seraphs singing in the glorious better land 

Whose heart-beats kept, when here on earth, the pace of yours and mine. 


Kneel, little laddie, at my side, there’s no defence like this, 

An evening prayer in childish trust, and let him scoff who may,— 
A daily prayer to God above, a gentle mother’s kiss, 

Will keep my little laddie safe, however long the day. 


Those stanch old burghers of the past, these nearer gentlemen, 
Sans peur et sans reproche, who look through your sweet eyes of blue, 
Were honest men, clean-handed, and they told the truth ;—what then? 
‘Tis all I crave, my laddie, when I pray to God with you. 
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TRILBY. 
BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Part Pirst. 


“Mimi Pinson est une blonde, 
Une blonde que l'on connait; 
Elle n’a qu’une robe au monde, 
Landérirette! et qu’un bonnet!” 


T was a fine sunny showery day in 
April. 

The big studio window was open at the 
top, and let in a pleasant breeze from the 
northwest. Things were beginning to 
look shipshape at last. The big piano, a 
semi-grand by Broadwood, had arrived 
from England by ‘the Little Quickness ”’ 
(la petite vitesse), as the goods trains are 
called in France, and lay, freshly tuned, 





THE THIRD HE WAS ‘‘ LITTLE BILLEE.” 


alongside the eastern wall; on the wall 
opposite was a panoply of foils, masks, 
and boxing-gloves. 

A trapeze, a knotted rope, and two par- 
allel cords, supporting each a ring, de- 
pended from a huge beam in the ceiling. 
The walls were of the usual dull red, re- 
lieved by plaster casts of arms and legs 
and hands and feet; and Dante’s mask, 
and Michael Angelo’s alto-rilievo of Leda 
and the swan, and a centaur and Lapith 
from the Elgin marbles—on none of these 
had the dust as yet had time to settle. 

There were also studies in oil from the 
nude; copies of Titian, Rembrandt, Ve- 


lasquez, Rubens, Tintoret, Leonardo da 
Vinci—none of the school of Bottice 

Mantegna, and Co.—a firm whose merits 
had not as yet been revealed to the man) 

Along the walls, at a great height, ra 
a broad shelf, on which were other casts 
in plaster, terra-cotta, imitation bronz 
a little Theseus, a little Venus of Milo, a 
little discobolus ; a little flayed man 
threatening high heaven (an act that 
seemed almost pardonable under the cir 
cumstances!); a lion and a boar by Ba 
rye; an anatomical figure of a horse with 
only one leg left and no ears; a horse's 
head from the pediment of the Parthe 
non, earless also; and the bust of Clytie, 
with her beautiful low brow, her sweet 
wan gaze, and the ineffable forward shrug 
of her dear shoulders that makes her bos 
om a nest, a rest, a pillow, a refuge—to 
be loved and desired forever by genera- 
tion after generation of the sons of men. 

Near the stove hung a gridiron, a fry 
ing-pan, a toasting-fork, and a pair of 
bellows. In an adjoining glazed corner 
cupboard were plates and glasses, black- 
handled knives, pewter spoons, and three 
pronged steel forks; a salad -bowl], vine 
gar-cruets, an oil-flask, two mustard-pots 
(English and French),and such like things 
—all scrupulously clean. On the floor, 
which had been stained and waxed at 
considerable cost, lay two chetah-skins 
and a large Persian praying-rug. One- 
half of it, however (under the trapeze 
and at the farthest end from the window, 
beyond the model throne), was covered 
with matting, that one might 
fence or box without slipping down and 
splitting one’s self in two, or fall with 
out breaking any bones. 

Two other windows of the usual French 
size and pattern, with s..utters to them 
and heavy curtains of baize, opened east 
and west, to let in dawn or sunset, as the 
case might be, or lraply keep them out. 
And there were alcoves, recesses, irregu- 
larities, odd little nooks and corners, to 
be filled up as time wore on with end 
less personal knickknacks, bibelots, pri- 
rate properties and acquisitions—things 
that make a place genial, homelike, and 
good to remember, and sweet to muse 
upon (with fond regret) in after-years. 
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‘“*THE LAIRD OF COCKPEN.” 


And an immense-divan spread itself in 
width and length and delightful thick 
ness just beneath the big north window, 
the business window—a divan so immense 
that three well-fed, well-contented Eng- 
lishmen could all lie lazily smoking their 
pipes on it at once without being in each 
other’s way, and very often did! 

At present one of these Englishmen 
a Yorkshireman, by-the-way, called Tatfy 
and also the man of 
Blood, because he was 
supposed to be distant- 
ly related to a baronet) 

was more energeti- 
cally engaged. Bare- 
armed, and in his shirt 
and trousers, he was 
twirling a pair of Ind- 
ian clubs round his 
head. His face was 
flushed, and he was 
perspiring freely and 
looked fierce. He was 
avery big young man, 
fair, with kind but 
choleric blue eyes, 
and the muscles of 
his brawny arm were 
strong as iron bands. 

For three years he 
had borne her Majes- 
ty’s commission, and 
had been through the 
Crimean campaign without a scratch. 
He would have been one of the famous 
six hundred in the famous charge at Bal- 
aklava but for a sprained ankle (caught 
playing leap-frog in the trenches), which 


THE BRIDGE OF ARTS. 


kept him in hospital on that momentous 
day. So that he lost his chance of glory 
or the grave, and this humiliating mis- 
adventure had sickened him of soldiering 
for life, and he never quite got over it. 
Then, feeling within himself an irresisti- 
ble vocation for art, he had sold out; and 
here he was in Paris, hard at work, as 
we see. 

He was good-looking, with straight 
features; but I regret to say that, besides 
his heavy plunger’s mustache, he wore 
an immense pair of drooping auburn 
whiskers, of the kind that used to be 
called Piccadilly weepers, and were after- 
wards affected by Mr. Sothern in Lord 
Dundreary. It was a fashion to do so 
then for such of our gilded youth as could 
afford the time (and the hair); the bigger 
and fairer the whiskers, the more beauti- 
ful was thought the youth! It seems in- 
credible in these days, when even her 
Majesty’s household brigade go about 
with smooth cheeks and lips, like priests 
or play-actors. 

“What's become of all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms...» 


Another inmate of this blissful abode 
Sandy, the Laird of Cockpen, as he was 








called — sat in simi- 
larly simple attire at 
his easel, painting at a 
lifelike little picture of 
a Spanish toreador sere- 
nading a lady of high 
degree (in broad day- 
light). He had never 
been to Spain, but he had 
a complete toreador’s kit—a bargain which 
he had picked up for a mere song in the 
Boulevard du Temple—and he had hired 
the guitar. His pipe was in his mouth— 
reversed; for it had gone out, and the 
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TAFFY, ALIAS TALBOT WYNNE. 


ashes were spilt ali over his trousers, 
where holes were often burnt in this way. 
Quite gratuitously, and with a pleas- 
ing Seotch accent, he began to declaim: 
“A street there is in Paris famous 
For which no rhyme our language yields ; 
Roo Nerve day Petty Shong its name is— 
The New Street of the Little Fields. ...’ 


’ 


And then, in his keen appreciation of 
the immortal stanza, he chuckled audibly, 
with a face so blithe and merry and well 
pleased that it did one good to look at 
him. 

He also had entered life by another 
door. His parents (good pious people in 
Dundee) had intended that he should be 
a writer to the signet, as his father and 
grandfather had been before him. And 
here he was in Paris famous, painting 
toreadors, and spouting the ‘‘ Ballad of 
the Bouillabaisse,” as he would often do 
out of sheer lightness of heart—much 
oftener, indeed, than he would say his 
prayers. 

Kneeling on the divan, with his elbow 
on the window-sill, was a third and much 
younger youth. The third he was “ Lit- 
tle Billee.” He had pulled down the 


green baize blind, and was looking over 
the roofs and chimney-pots of Paris and 
all about with all his eyes, munching the 
while a roll and savory saveloy, in which 
there was evidence of much garlic. He 


ate with great relish, for he was ve, 
hungry; he had been all the morning a: 
Carrel’s studio, drawing from the life, 

Little Billee was small and slender 
about twenty or twenty-one, and had 
straight white forehead veined with blu 
large dark blue eyes, delicate regula, 
features, and coal-black hair. He wa 
also very graceful and well built, with 
very small hands and feet, and much 
better dressed than his friends, who went 
out of their way to outdo the denizens 
of the quartier latin in careless eccen 
tricity of garb, and succeeded. And in 
his winning and handsome face there was 
just a faint suggestion of some possible 
very remote Jewish ancestor— just a tinge 
of that strong, sturdy, irrepressible, in 
domitable, indelible blood which is of 
such priceless value in diluted homceo 
pathic doses, like the dry white Spanish 
wine called montijo, which is not meant 
to be taken pure; but without a judicious 
admixture of which no sherry can go 
round the world and keep its flavor in 
tact; or like the famous bull-dog strain, 
which is not beautiful in itself; and yet 
just for lacking a little of the same no 
greyhound can ever hope to be a cham- 
pion. So, at least, I have been told by 
wine-merchants and dog -fanciers—the 
most veracious persons that can be. For- 
tunately for the world, and especially for 
ourselves, most of us have in our veins 
at least a minim of that precious fluid, 
whether we know it or show it or not. 
Tant pis pour les autres! 

As Little Billee munched he also gazed 
at the busy place below—the Place St. 
Anatole des Arts—at the old houses op 
posite, some of which were being pulled 
down, no doubt lest they should fall of 
their own sweet will. In the gaps be- 
tween he would see discolored old cracked 
dingy walls, with mysterious windows 
and rusty iron balconies of great antiqui- 
ty—sights that set him dreaming dreams 
of medizeval French love and wickedness 
and crime, by-gone mysteries of Paris! 

One gap went right through the block, 
and gave him a glimpse of the river, the 
“Cité,” and the ominous old Morgue; a 
little to the right rose the gray towers of 
Notre Dame de Paris into the checkered 
April sky. Indeed, the top of nearly all 
Paris lay before him, with a little stretch 
of the imagination on his part; and he 
gazed with a sense of novelty, an interest 
and a pleasure for which he could not 
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have found any expression in mere lan- 
uage. 

Paris! Paris!! Paris!!! 

The very name had always been one to 
‘onjure with, whether he thought of it as 
, mere sound on the lips and in the ear, 
or as a magical written or printed word 
for the eye. And here was the thing 
itself at last, and he, he himself, ipsissi- 
mus, in the very midst of it, to live there 
and learn there as long as he liked, and 
make himself the great artist he longed 
to be. 

Then, his meal finished, he lit a pipe, 
and flung himself on the divan and sighed 
deeply, out of the over-full contentment 
of his heart. 

He felt he had never known happiness 
like this, never even dreamt its possibil- 
ity. And yet his life had been a happy 
one. He was young and tender, was Little 
Billee; he had never been to any school, 
and was innocent of the world and its 
wicked ways; innocent of French espe- 
cially, and the ways of Paris and its Latin 
quarter. He had been brought up and 
educated at home, had spent his boyhood 
in London with his mother and sister, 
who now lived in Devonshire on some- 
what straitened means. His father, who 
was dead, had been a clerk in the Trea- 
sury. 

He and his two friends, Taffy and the 
Laird, had taken this studio together. 
The Laird slept there in a small bedroom 
off the studio. Taffy had a bedroom at 
the H6étel de Seine, in the street of that 
name. Little Billee lodged at the Hotel 
Corneille, in the Place de ’Odéon. 

He looked at his two friends and won- 
dered if any one, living or dead, had ever 
had such a glorious pair of chums as 
these. 

Whatever they did, whatever they said, 
was simply perfect in his eyes; they were 
his guides and philosophers as well as his 
chums. On the other hand, Taffy and 
the Laird were as fond of the boy as they 
could be. 

His absolute belief in all they said and 
did touched them none the less that they 
were conscious of its being somewhat in 
excess of their deserts. His almost girlish 
purity of mind amused and charmed them, 
and they did all they could to preserve 
it, even in the quartier latin, where purity 
is apt to go bad if it be kept too long. 

They loved him for his affectionate dis- 
position, his lively and caressing ways; 


and they admired him far more than he 
ever knew, for they recognized in him a 
quickness, a keenness, a delicacy of per- 
ception, in matters of form and color, a 
mysterious facility and felicity of execu- 
tion, a sense of all that was sweet and 
beautiful in nature, and a ready. power of 
expressing it,that had not been vouchsafed 
to them in any such generous profusion, 
and which, as they ungrudgingly admitted 
to themselves and each other, amounted 
to true genius. 

And when one within the immediate 
circle of our intimates is gifted in this 
abnormal fashion, we either hate or love 
him for it, in proportion to the greatness 
of his gift; according to the way we are 
built. 

So Taffy and the Laird loved Little 
Billee—loved him very much indeed. Not 
but what Little Billee had his faults. For 
instance, he didn’t interest himself very 
warmly in other people’s pictures. He 
didn’t seem to care for the Laird’s guitar- 
playing toreador, nor for his serenaded 
lady—at all events he never said any- 
thing about them, either in praise or 
blame. He looked at Taffy’s realisms 
(for Taffy was a realist) in silence, and 











“IT DID ONE GOOD TO LOOK AT HIM.” 
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nothing tries true friendship so much as 
silence of this kind. 

But, then, to make up for it, when they 
all three went to the Louvre, he didn’t 
seem to trouble much about Titian either, 
or Rembrandt, or Velasquez, Rubens, Ve 
He looked at the 
people who looked at the pictures, instead 
of at the pictures themselves; especially 
at the people who copied them, the some- 
times charming young lady painters—and 
these seemed to him even more charming 
than they really were —and he looked a 
great deal out of the Louvre windows, 
where there was much to be seen: more 
Paris, for. instance—Paris, of which he 
could never have enough. 

But when, surfeited with classical beau- 
ty, they all three went and dined together, 
and Taffy and the Laird said beautiful 
things about the old masters, and quar- 
relled about them, he listened with defer- 
ence and rapt attention, and reverentially 
agreed with all they said, and afterwards 
made the most delightfully funny little 
pen-and-ink sketches of them, saying all 
these beautiful things (which he sent to 
his mother and sister at home) ; so lifelike, 
so real, that you could almost hear the 
beautiful things they said; so beautiful- 
ly drawn that you felt the old masters 
couldn't have drawn them better them- 
selves; and so irresistibly droll that you 
felt that the old masters could not have 
drawn them at all—any more than Mil- 
ton could have described the quarrel be- 
tween Sairey Gamp and Betsy Prig; no 
one, in short, but Little Billee. 

Little Billee took up the ‘‘ Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse” where the Laird had left 
it off, and speculated on the future of 
himself and his friends, when he should 
have got to forty years—an almost im- 
possibly remote future. 

These speculations were interrupted by 
a loud knock at the door, and two men 
came in. 

First, a tall bony individual of any 
age between thirty and forty-five, of Jew- 
ish aspect, well featured but sinister. He 
was very shabby and dirty, and wore a 
red béret and a large velveteen cloak, 
with a big metal clasp at the collar. His 
thick, heavy, languid, lustreless black hair 
fell down behind his ears on to his shoul- 
ders, in that musicianlike way that is so 
offensive to the normal Englishman. He 


ronese, or Leonardo. 


had bold brilliant black eyes with long 
heavy lids, a thin sallow face, and a 
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beard of burnt-up black which grew al 
most from his under eyelids; and over jt 
his mustache, a shade lighter, fell in two 
long spiral twists. He went by the nany 
of Svengali, and spoke fluent Frenc} 
with a German accent, and humorous 
German twists and idioms, and his voice 
was very thin and mean and harsh, and 
often broke into a disagreeable falsetto. 

His companion was a little swarthy 
young man—a gypsy, possibly — much 
pitted with the smallpox, and also very 
shabby. He had large soft affectionate 
brown eyes, like a King Charles spaniel. 
He had small nervous veiny hands with 
nails bitten down to the quick, and car- 
ried a fiddle and a fiddlestick under his 
arm, without a case, as though he had 
been playing in the street. 

‘*Ponchour, mes enfants,” said Sven 
gali. ‘‘ Che vousaméne mon ami Checko, 
qui choue du fiolon gomme un anche!” 

Little Billee, who adored all ‘‘ sweet 
musicianers,” jumped up and made Gecko 
as warmly welcome as he could in his 
sarly French. 

‘*Ha! le bidno!” exclaimed Svengali, 
flinging his red béret on it, and his cloak 
on the ground. ‘‘Ch’espére qu'il est pon, 
et pien t’accord !” 

And sitting down on the music-stool, 
he ran up and down the scales with that 
easy power, that smooth even crispness 
of touch, which reveal the master. 

Then he fell to. playing Chopin's im- 
promptu in A flat, so beautifully that 
Little Billee’s heart went nigh to bursting 
with suppressed emotion and delight. 
He had never heard any music of Chopin’s 
before, nothing but British provincial 
home-made music— melodies with vari- 
ations, ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer,” ‘‘The Blue Bells of Scot 
land,” innocent little motherly and sister- 
ly tinilings, invented to set the company 
at their ease on festive evenings, and 
make all-round conversation possible for 
shy people, who fear the unaccompanied 
sound of their own voices, and whose 
genicl chatter always leaves off directly 
the music ceases. ‘ 

He never forgot that impromptu, which 
he was destined to hear again one day 
in strange circumstances. 

Then Svengali and Gecko made music 
together, divinely. Little fragmentary 
things, sometimes consisting but of a few 
bars, but these bars of such beauty and 
meaning! Scraps, snatches, short melo- 
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lies. meant to fetch, to charm immediate- 
vy. or to melt or sadden or madden just 
for a moment, and that knew just when 
to leave off—ezardas, gypsy dances, Hun- 
earian love-plaints, things little known 
out of eastern Europe in the fifties of this 
century, till the Laird and Taffy were 
almost as wild in their enthusiasm as 
Little Billee—a silent enthusiasm too 
deep for speec h. And when these two 
creat artists left off to smoke, the three 
Britishers were too much moved even 
for that, and there was a 
stillness. 

Suddenly there came a 
loud knuckle-rapping at the 
outer door, and a portentous 
voice of great volume, and 
that might almost have be- 
longed to any sex (even an 
angel’s), uttered the Brit- 
ish milkman’s yodel, ‘* Milk 
below!” and before any 
one could say ‘‘ Entrez,” a 
strange figure appeared, 
framed by the gloom of the 
little antechamber. 

It was the figure of a 
very tall and fully devel- 
oped young female, clad in 
the gray overcoat of a 
French infantry soldier, 
continued netherwards by 
a short striped petticoat, be- 
neath which were visible 
her bare white ankles and 
insteps, and slim, straight, 
rosy heels, clean cut and 
smooth as the back of a 
razor; her toes lost them- 
selves in a huge pair of 
male list slippers, which 
made her drag her feet as 
she walked. 

She bore herself with easy 
unembarrassed grace, like 
a person whose nerves and 
muscles are well in tune, 
whose spirits are high, who 
has lived much in the at- 
mosphere of French studios, 
and feels at home in it. 

This strange medley of 
garments was surmounted 








by a small bare head with 
short, thick, wavy brown 
hair, and a very healthy 
young face, which could 
searcely be called quite 


beautiful at first sight, since the eyes were 
too wide apart, the mouth too large, the 
chin too massive, the complexion a mass 
of freckles. Besides, you can never tell 
how beautiful (or how ugly) a face may 
be till you have tried to draw it. 

But a small portion of her neck, down 
by the collar-bone, which just showed 
itself between the unbuttoned lapels of 
her military coat collar, was of a delicate 
privetlike whiteness that is never to be 
found on any French neck, and very few 
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English ones. Also, she had a very fine 
brow, broad and low, with thick level 
eyebrows much darker than her hair, a 
broad, bony, high bridge to her short nose, 
and her full broad cheeks were beauti- 
fully modelled. She would have madea 
singularly handsome boy. 

As the creature looked round at the as- 
sembled company and flashed her big 
white teeth at them in an all-embracing 
smile of uncommon width and quite irre- 
sistible sweetness, simplicity, and friendly 
trust, one saw at a glance that she was 
out of the common clever, simple, humor- 
ous, honest, brave, and kind, and accus- 
tomed to be genially weleomed wherever 
she went. Then suddenly closing the 
door behind her, dropping her smile, and 
looking wistful and sweet, with her head 
on one side and her arms akimbo, ** Ye’re 
all English, now, aren't ye?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I heard the music, and thought 
I'd just come in for a bit, and pass the 
time of day: you don’t mind? Trilby, 
that’s my name—Trilby O’Ferrall.” 

She said this in English, with an accent 
half Scotch and certain French intona- 
tions, and in a voice so rich and deep and 
full as almost to suggest an incipient 
tenore robusto; «nd one felt instinctively 
that it was a real pity she wasn’t a boy, 
she would have made such a jolly one. 

‘““We're delighted, on the contrary,” 
said Little Billee, and advanced a chair 
for her. 

But she said, ‘‘ Oh, don’t mind me; go 
on with the music,” and sat herself down 
cross-legged on the model-throne near 
the piano. 

As they still looked at her, curious and 
half embarrassed, she pulled a paper par- 
cel containing food out of one of the coat 
pockets, and exclaimed : 

‘Tl just take a bite, if you don’t object; 
I’m a model, you know, and it’s just rung 
twelve—‘the rest.’ I’m posing for Durien 
the sculptor, on the next floor. I pose to 
him for the altogether.” 

‘* The altogether?” asked Little Billee. 

** Yes—l'ensemble, you know—uiead, 
hands, and feet—everything—especially 
feet. That’s my foot,” she said, kicking 
off her big slipper and stretching out the 
limb. ‘‘It’s the handsomest foot in all 
Paris. There’s only one in all Paris to 
match it, and here it is,” and she laughed 
heartily (like a merry peal of bells), and 
stuck out the other. 

And in truth they were astonishingly 
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beautiful feet, such as one only sees in 
pictures and statues—a true inspiration o! 
shape and color, all made up of delicat: 
lengths and subtly modulated curves anid 
noble straightnesses and happy littl 
dimpled arrangements in innocent young 
pink and white. 

So that Little Billee, who had the quick 
prehensile zsthetic eye, and knew by the 
grace of Heaven what the shapes and 
sizes and colors of almost every bit of 
man, woman, or child should be (and so 
seldom are), was quite bewildered to find 
that a real bare live human foot could be 
such a charming object to look at, and 
felt that such a base or pedestal lent 
quite an antique and Olympian dignity 
to a figure that seemed just then rather 
grotesque in its mixed attire of military 
overcoat and female petticoat, and no- 
thing else! 

Poor Trilby! 

The shape of those lovely slender feet 
(that were neither large nor small), fac- 
similed in dusty pale plaster of Paris, sur- 
vives on the shelves and walls of many 
a studio throughout the world, and many 
a sculptor yet unborn has yet to marvel 
at their strange perfection, in studious 
despair. 

For when Dame Nature takes it into 
her head to do her very best, and bestow 
her minutest attention on a mere detail, 
as happens now and then—once in a blue 
moon, perhaps—she makes it uphill work 
for poor human art to keep pace with her. 

It isa wondrous thing, the human foot— 
like the human hand; even more so, per- 
haps; but, unlike the hand, with which we 
are so familiar, it is seldom a thing of 
beauty in civilized adults who go about in 
leather boots or shoes. 

So that it is hidden away in disgrace, 
a thing to be thrust out of sight and 
forgotten. It can sometimes be very 
ugly, indeed—the ugliest thing there is, 
even in the fairest and highest and most 
gifted of her sex; and then it is of an ug- 
liness to chill and kill romance, and scat- 
ter young love’s dream, and almost break 
the heart. } 

And all for the sake of a high heel and 
a ridiculously pointed toe—mean things 
at the best! 

Conversely, when Mother Nature has 
taken extra pains in the building of it, 
and proper care or happy chance has 
kept it free of lamentable deformations, 
indurations, and discolorations—all those 
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grewsome boot- begotten abominations 


which have made it so generally unpop- 
ular—the sudden sight of it, uncovered, 
comes as a very rare and singularly pleas- 
ing surprise to the eye that has learnt 
how to see! 

Nothing else that Mother Nature has 
to show, not even the human face divine, 
has more subtle power to suggest high 
physical distinction, happy evolution, and 
supreme development, the lordship of 
man over beast, the lordship of man over 
man, the lordship of woman over all! 

En voila, de Véloquence—d propos de 
bottes ! 

Trilby. had respected Mother Nature’s 
special gift to herself—-had never worn a 
leather boot or shoe, had always taken 
as much care of her feet as many a fine 
lady takes of her hands. It was her one 
coquetry, the only real vanity she had. 

Gecko, his fiddle in one hand and his 
bow in the other, stared at her in open- 
mouthed admiration and delight, as she 
ate her sandwich of soldier’s bread and 
fromage a la créme quite unconcerned. 

When she had finished she licked the 
tips of her fingers clean of cheese, and 
produced a small tobacco-pouch from an- 
other military pocket, and made herself a 
cigarette, and lit it and smoked it, inhal- 
ing the smoke in large whiffs, filling her 
lungs with it,and sending it back through 
her nostrils, with a look of great beatitude. 

Svengali played Schubert's ‘* Rose- 
monde,” and flashed a pair of languish- 
ing black eyes at her with intent to kill. 

But she didn't even look his way.. She 
looked at Little Billee, at big Taffy, at 
the Laird, at the casts and studies, at the 
sky, the chimney-pots over the way, the 
towers of Notre Dame, just visible from 
where she sat. 

Only when he finished she exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘ Maie, aie! c’est rudement bien tapé, 
c’te musique-la! Seulement, c’est pas gai, 
vous savez! Comment q’¢a s’appelle?” 

‘** It is called the ‘Rosemonde’ of Schu- 
bert, matemoiselle,” replied Svengali. (I 
will translate.) 

‘And what's that, Rosemonde?” said she. 

‘*Rosemonde was a princess of Cyprus, 
matemoiselle, and Cyprus is an island.” 

“Ah, and Schubert, then—where’s 
that?” 

‘*Sehubert is not an island, matemoi- 
selle. Schubert was a compatriot of mine, 
and made music, and played the piano, 
just like me.” 
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‘**Ah, Schubert was a monsieur, the) 
Don't know him; never heard his name 

‘That is a pity, matemoiselle. He had 
some talent. You like this better, per 
haps,” and he strummed, 

‘“Messieurs les étudiants, 
Montez a la chaumiére 
Pour y danser le canean,” 
striking wrong notes, and banging out 4 
bass in a different key, a hideously gro 
tesque performance. 

‘*Yes, I like that better. It’s gayer, 
you know. Is that also composed by a 
compatriot of yours?” asked the lady. 

‘** Heaven forbid, matemoiselle.” 

And the laugh was against Svengali. 

But the real fun of it all (if there was 
any) lay in the fact that she was perfect- 
ly sincere. 

‘*Are you fond of music?” asked Little 
Billee. 

‘**Oh, ain’t I, just!” she replied. ‘‘ My 
father sang like a bird. He was a gentle- 
man and a scholar, my father was. His 
name was Patrick Michael O’Ferrall, fel- 
low of Trinity, Cambridge. He used to 
sing ‘Ben Bolt.’ Do you know ‘Ben 
Bolt’?” 

“Oh yes, I know it well,” said Little 
Billee. ‘‘It’s a very pretty song.” 

‘*T can sing it,” said Miss O’Ferrall. 
**Shall 1?” 

‘**Oh, certainly, if you will be so kind.” 

Miss O’Ferrall threw away tiie end of 
her cigarette, put her hands on her knees 
as she sat cross-legged on the model- 
throne, and sticking her elbows well out, 
she looked up to the ceiling with a tender 
sentimental smile, and sang the touching 
song, 

“Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 
Sweet Alice, with hair so brown?” etc., ete. 

As some things are too sad and too deep 
for tears, so some things are too grotesque 
and too funny for laughter. Of such a 
kind was Miss O’Ferrall’s performance of 
‘*Ben Bolt.” 

From that capacious mouth and 
through that high-bridged bony nose 
there rolled a volume of breathy sound, 
not loud, but so immense that it seemed 
to come from all round, to be reverber 
ated from every surface in the studio 
She followed more or less the shape of 
the tune, going up when it rose and down 
when it fell, but with such immense in 
tervals between the notes as were never 
dreamed of in any mortal melody. It 
was as though she could never once have 
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viated into tune, never once have hit 
ion a true note, even by a fluke —in 
et, as though she were absolutely tone- 
eaf, and without ear, although she stuck 
» the time correctly enough. 
She finished her song amidst an em 
irrassed silence. The audience didn't 
iite know whether it was meant for fun 
seriously. One wondered if she were 
not paying out Svengali for his imperti- 
nent performance of ‘‘ Messieurs les étu- 
diants.”” If so, it was a capital piece of 
impromptu tit for tat admirably acted, 
and a very ugly gleam yellowed the 


seven times running in lots of studios. I 
vary it, you know—not the words, but the 
tune. You must remember that I've only 
taken to it lately. Do you know Litolff? 
Well, he’s a great composer, and he came 
to Durien’s the other day, and I sang * Ben 
Bolt,’ and what do you think he said? 
Why, he said Madame Alboni couldn't go 
nearly so high or so low as I did, and that 
her voice wasn’t half so strong. He gave 
me his word of honor. He said I breathed 
as natural and straight as a baby, and all 
I want is to get my voice a little more 
under control. That's what he said.” 





THE ‘‘ ROSEMONDE” OF SCHUBERT. 


tawny black of Svengali’s big eyes. He 
was so fond of making fun of others that 
he particularly resented being made fun 
of himself-—couldn’t endure that any one 
should ever have the laugh of him. 

At length Little Billee said: ‘‘ Thank 
youso much. It is a capital song.” 

Yes,” said Miss O’Ferrall. ‘‘It’s the 
only song I know, unfortunately. My 
father used to sing it, just like that, when 
he felt jolly after hot rum and water. It 
used to make people ery; he used to ery 
over it himself. J never do. Some peo- 
ple think I ean’t sing a bit. All I can 
Say is that I’ve often had to sing it six or 


* Qu’est-ce qu'elle dit?” asked Svengali. 
And she said it all over again to him in 
French — quite French French —of the 
most colloquial kind. Her accent was not 
that of the Comédie Frangaise, nor yet 
that of the Faubourg St.-Germain, nor 
yet that of the pavement. It was quaint 
and expressive —‘‘ funny without being 
vulgar.” 

‘‘Barpleu! he was right, Litolff,” said 
Svengali. ‘‘I assure you, matemoiselle, 
that I have never heard a voice that can 
equal yours; you have a talent quite ex- 
ceptional.” 

She blushed with pleasure, and the 
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others thought him a “beastly cad” for 
poking fun at the poor girl in such a way. 
And they thought Monsieur Litolff an- 
other. 

She then got up and shook the crumbs 
off her coat, and slipped her feet into Du- 
rien’s slippers, saying, in English: ** Well, 
I've got to go back. Life ain’t all beer 
and skittles, and more’s the pity; but 
what's the odds, so iong as you're happy?” 

On her way out she stopped before 
Taffy’s picture—a chiffonnier with his 
lantern bending over a dust heap. For 
Taffy was, or thought himself, a passion- 
ate realist in thosedays. He has changed, 
and now paints nothing but King Arthurs 
and Guineveres and Lancelots and Elaines 
and floating Ladies of Shalott, 

‘That chiffonnier’s basket isn’t hitched 
high enough,” she remarked. “How could 
he tap his pick against the rim and make 
the rag fall into it if it’s hitched only half- 
way up his back? And he’s got the wrong 
sabots, and the wrong lantern; it’s all 
wrong.” 

‘*Dear me!” said Taffy, turning very 
red; ‘you seem to know a lot about it. 
It's a pity you don’t paint, yourself.” 

‘*Ah! now you're cross!” said Miss 
O’Ferrall. ** Oh, maie, aie!” 

She went to the door and paused, look- 
ing round benignly. ‘* What nice teeth 
you've all three got! That’s because 
you're Englishmen, I suppose, and clean 
them twice a day. I do too. Trilby 
O’Ferrall, that’s my name, 48 Rue des 
Pousse-Cailloux!—pose pour l'ensemble, 
quand ca l’amuse! va-t-en ville, et fait 
tout ce qui concerne son état! Don't 
forget. Thanks all, and good-by.” 

“En vila une orichinale,” said Sven- 
gali. 

‘**T think she’s lovely,” said Little Bil- 
lee, the young and tender. **Oh, heavens, 
what angel's feet! It makes me sick to 
think she sits for the figure. I’m sure 
she’s quite a lady.” 

And in five minutes or so, with the 
point of an old compass, he scratched in 
white on the dark red wall a three-quarter 
profile outline of Trilby’s left foot, which 
was perhaps the more perfect poem of the 
two. 

Slight as it was, this little piece of im- 
promptu etching, in its sense of beauty, 
in its quick seizing of a peculiar individu- 
ality, its subtle rendering of a strongly 
received impression, was already the work 
of a master. It was Trilby’s foot, and no- 
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body else’s, nor could have been, and | 
body else but Little Billee could ha 
drawn it in just that inspired way, 

**Qu’est-ce que c’est, ‘Ben Bolt’?” j 
quired Gecko. 

Upon which Little Billee was made 
Taffy to sit down to the piano and sing 
He sang it very nicely with his pleasa) 
little throaty English barytone. 

It was solely in order that Little Billee 
should have opportunities of practising 
this graceful accomplishment of his, for 
his own and his friends’ delectation, that 
the piano had been sent over from Lon 
don, at great cost to Taffy and the Laird. 
It had belonged to Taffy’s mother, who 
was dead. 

Before he had finished the second verse. 
Svengali exclaimed: 

**Mais c'est tout-a-fait chentil! 
Gecko, chouez-nous ca!” 

And he put his big hands on the piano, 
over Little Billee’s, pushed him off the 
music-stool with his great gaunt body, 
and sitting on it himself, he played a 
masterly prelude. It was impressive to 
hear the complicated richness and vol 
ume of the sounds he evoked after Little 
Billee’s gentle *‘ tink-a-tink.” 

And Gecko, cuddling lovingly his vio- 
lin and closing his upturned eyes, played 
that simple melody as it had probably ney- 
er been played before—such passion, such 
pathos, such a tone!—and they turned it 
and twisted it, and went from one key to 
another, playing into each other’s hands, 
Svengali taking the lead; and fugued and 
canoned and counterpointed and battle- 
doored and shuttlecocked it, high and low, 
soft and loud, in minor, in pizzicato, and 
in sordino— adagio, andante, allegretto, 
scherzo— and exhausted all its possibilities 
of beauty ; till their susceptible audience of 
three was all but crazed with delight and 
wonder; and the masterful Ben Bolt, and 
his over-tender Alice, and his too submis 
sive friend, and his old school-master so 
kind and so true, and his long-dead school- 
mates, and the rustic porch and the mill, 
and the slab of granite so gray, 


Allons, 


“And the deat little nook 
By the clear running brook,” 


were all magnified into a strange, al- 
most holy poetic dignity and splendor 
quite undreamt of by whoever wrote the 
words and music of that unsophisticated 
little song, which has touched so many 
simple British hearts that don’t know any 
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etter—and among them, 
e, that of the present 
ribe—long, long ago! 
‘Sacrepleu! il choue 
en. le Checko, hein?” said 
engali, when they had 
ought this wonderful 
sible improvisation to a 
imax andaclose. ‘‘Cest 
non éléfe! che le fais 
santersur son fiolon, c’est 
comme si e’était mot qui 
chantais! ach! si ch’afais 
pour teux sous de voix, che 
serais le bremier chanteur 
lumonte! I ecannot sing!” 


| A 
hecontinued. (I will trans- q | 


late him into English, with- Mae 


out attempting to translate 
his accent, which is a mere 
matter of judiciously trans 
posing p’s and b's, and t's 
and d’s, and f’s and v’s, and 
«sand k’s, and turning the 
soft French j into sch, and 
a pretty language into an 
ugly one.) 

“T cannot sing myself, 
[ cannot play the violin, 
but I ean teach—hein, 
Gecko? And I have a pu- 
pil—hein, Gecko ?—la_ be 
tite Honorine;” and here 
he leered all round with a 
leer that was not engaging. 
“The werld shall hear of 
la betite Honorine some 
day—hein, Gecko? Listen 
all—this is how I teach la 
betite Honorine! Gecko, 
play me a little accompa- 
niment in pizzicato.” 

And he pulled out of his 
pocket a kind of little flex- 
ible flageolet, (of his own 
invention, it seems), which 
he serewed together and put to his lips, 
and on this humble instrument he played 
“Ben Bolt,” while Gecko accompanied 
him, using his fiddle as a guitar, his ador- 
ing eyes fixed in reverence on his master. 

And it would be impossible to render 
in any words the deftness, the distinction, 
the grace, power, pathos, and passion with 

vhich this truly phenomenal artist exe- 
cuted the poor old twopenny tune on his 
elastic penny whistle —for it was little 
more—such thrilling, vibrating, piercing 
tenderness, now loud and full, a shrill 
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TRILBY’S LEFT FOOT. 


scream of anguish, now soft as a whisper, 
a mere melodic breath, more human al- 
most than the human voice itself, a per- 
fection unattainable even by Gecko, a 
master, on an instrument which is the ac- 
knowledged king of all! 

So that the tear which had been so 
close to the brink of Little Billee’s eye 
while Gecko was playing, now rose and 
trembled under his eyelid and spilled it- 
self down his nose; and he had to dissem- 
ble and surreptitiously mop it up with 
his little finger as he leant his chin on 
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his hand,and cough a little husky un- 
natural cough — pour se donner une con- 
tenance! 

He had never heard such music as this, 
never dreamt such music was possible. 
He was conscious, while it lasted, that he 
saw deeper into the beauty, the sadness of 
things, the very heart of them, and their 
pathetic evanescence, as with a new inner 
eye—even into eternity itself, beyond the 
veil—a vague cosmic vision that faded 
when the music was over, but left an un- 
fading reminiscence of its having been, 
and a passionate desire to express the like 
some day through the plastic medium of 
his own beautiful art. 

When Svengali ended, he leered again 
on his dumb-struck audience, and said: 

‘*That is how I teach la betite Hono- 
rine to sing; that is how I teach Gecko to 
play; that is how I teach ‘il bel canto’! 
It was lost, the bel canto—but I found it, 
in a dream—I, and nobody else—I—Sven- 
gali—I—I—I! But that is enough of 
music; let us play at something else—let 
us play at this!” he cried, jumping up 
and seizing a foil and bending it against 
the wall.... ‘*Come along, Little Pillee, 
and I will show you something more you 
don’t know....” 

So Little Billee took off the coat and 
waistcoat, donned mask and glove and 
fencing-shoes, and they had an ‘‘assault 
of arms,” as it is nobly called in French, 
and in which poor Little BHlee came off 
very badly. The German Pole fenced 
wildly, but well. 

Then it was the Laird’s turn, and he 
came off badly too; so then Taffy took up 
the foil, and redeemed the honor of Great 
Britain, as became a British hussar and a 
Man of Blood. For Taffy, by long and 
assiduous practice in the best school in 
Paris (and also by virtue of his native 
aptitudes), was a match for any maitre 
d’armes in the whole French army, and 
Svengali got ‘‘ what for.” 

And when it was time to give up play 
and settle down to work, others dropped 
in—French, English, Swiss, German, 
American, Greek; curtains were drawn 
and shutters opened; the studio was flood- 
ed with light,—and the afternoon was 
healthily spent in athletic and gymnastic 
exercises, till dinner-time. 

But Little Billee, who had had enough 
of fencing and gymnastics for the day, 
amused himself by filling up with black 
and white and red chalk strokes the out- 


se 


line of Trilby’s foot on the wall, lest he 
should forget his fresh vision of it, whj 
was still to him as the thing itself—ay 
absolute reality, born of a mere glane 
a mere chance. 

Durien came in and looked over his 
shoulder, and exclaimed, 

‘Tiens! le pied de Trilby! vous avez 
fait ca d’aprés nature?” 

* Nong!” 

‘*De mémoire, alors?” 

‘* Wee!” 

‘“Je vous en fais mon compliment! 
Vous avez eu la main heureuse. Je vou 
drais bien avoir fait ca, moi! C’est un 
petit chef-d’ceuvre que vous avez fait JA 
tout bonnement, mon cher! Mais vous 
élaborez trop. De grace, n’y touchez 
plus!” 

And Little Billee was pleased, and 
touched it no more; for Durien was a 
great sculptor, and sincerity itself. 


And then—well, I happen to forget 
what sort of day this particular day 
turned into at about six of the clock. 

If it was decently fine, the most of 
them went off to dine at the *‘ Restaurant 
de la Couronne,” kept by the Pére Trin, 
in the Rue de Monsieur, who gave you of 
his best to eat and drink for twenty sols 
Parisis, or one franc in the coin of the 
empire. Good distending soups, omelets 
that were only too savory, lentils, red 
and white beans, meat so dressed and 
sauced and seasoned that you didn’t 
know whether it was beef or mutton 
flesh, fowl, or good red herring—or even 
bad, for that matter—nor very greatly 
care. 

And just the same lettuce, radishes, 
and cheese of Gruyére or Brie as you 
got at the ‘Trois Fréres Provencaux ” 
(but not the same butter!). 

And to wash it all down, generous 
wine in wooden ‘ brocs””—that stained a 
lovely esthetic blue everything it was 
spilt over. 

And you hobnobbed with models, male 
and female, students of law and medi- 
cine, painters and sculptors, workmen and 
blanchisseuses and grisettes, and found 
them very good company, and most im- 
proving to your French, if your French 
was of the usual British kind, and even 
to some of your manners, if these were 
very British indeed. And the even- 
ing was innocently wound up with bill- 
iards, cards, or dominoes at the Café du 
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Luxembourg opposite; or at the Théatre 
du Luxembourg in the Rue de Madame, 
to see funny farces with screamingly droll 
Englishmen inthem; or, still better, at the 
Jardin Bullier (la Closerie des Lilas), to 
see the students dance the cancan, or try 
and dance it yourself, which is not so easy 
is it seems; or, best of. all, at the ThéAtre 
de ’'Odéon, to see Fechter and Madame 
Doche in the Dame aux Caméilias. 


Or, if it were not only fine, but a 
Saturday afternoon into the bargain, the 
Laird would put on a necktie and a few 
other necessary things, and the three 
friends would walk arm in arm to Taf- 
fy’s hotel in the Rue de Seine, and wait 
outside till he had made himself as pre- 
sentable as the Laird, which did not take 
very long. And then (Little Billee was 
always presentable) they would, arm in 
wm, the huge Taffy in the middle, de- 
scend the Rue de Seine and cross a 
ridge to the Cité, and have a look in at 
the Morgue. Then back again to the 
quays on the rive gauche by the Pont 
Neuf, to wend their way westward; now 
on one side to look at the print and pic- 
ture shops and the magasins of bric-a- 
brac, and haply sometimes buy thereof, 
now on the other to finger and cheapen 
the second-hand books for sale on the 
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parapet, and even pick up one or two 
utterly unwanted bargains, never to be 
read or opened again. 

When they reached the Pont des Arts 
they would it, stopping in the 
middle to look up the rivér towards the 
old Cité and Notre Dame, eastward, and 
dream unutterable things, and try to 
utter them. Then, turning westward, 
they would gaze at the glowing sky and 
all it glowed upon—the corner of the 
Tuileries and the Louvre, the many 
bridges, the Chamber of Deputies, the 
golden river narrowing its perspective 
and broadening its bed as it went flowing 
and winding on its way between Passy 
and Grenelle toSt.-Cloud, to Rouen, to the 
Havre, to England perhaps—where they 
didn’t want to be just then; and they 
would try and express themselves to the 
effect that life was uncommonly well 
worth living in that particular city at 
that particular time of the day and year 
and century, at that particular epoch of 
their own mortal and uncertain lives. 

Then, still arm in arm and chatting 
gayly,across the court-yard of the Louvre, 
through gilded gates well guarded by 
reckless imperial Zouaves, up the,arcaded 
Rue de Rivoli as far as the Rue Castigli- 
one, where they would stare with greedy 
eyes at the window of the great corner 
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THREE MUSKETEERS OF THE BRUSH. 


pastry-cook, and marvel at the beautiful 
assortment of bonbons, pralines, dragées, 
marrons glacés — saccharine, crystalline 
substances of all kinds and colors, as 
charming to look at as an illumination ; 
precious stones, delicately frosted sweets, 
pearls and diamonds so arranged as to 
melt in the mouth; especially,at this par- 
ticular time of the year, the monstrous 
Easter-eggs of enchanting hue, enshrined 
like costly jewels in caskets of satin and 
gold; and the Laird, who was well read 
in his English classics and liked to show 
it, would opine that ‘‘ they managed these 
things better in France.” 

Then across the street by a great gate 
into the Allée des Feuillants, and up to 
the Place de la Concorde—to gaze, but 
quite without base envy, at the smart 
people coming back from the Bois de 
Boulogne. For even in Paris * carriage 
people” have a way of looking bored, of 
taking their pleasure sadly, of having 
nothing to say to each other, as though 
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the vibration of so ma 
wheels all rolling hon 
the same way every aft: 
noon had hypnotized th: 
into silence, idiotey, a: 
melancholia. 

And our three musket 
eers of the brush would 
speculate on the vanity 
wealth and rank and fas} 
ion; on thesatiety that fo! 
lows in the wake of self 
indulgence and overtakes 
it; on the weariness of the 
pleasures that become a 
toil,—as if they knew all 
about it, had found it all 
out for themselves, and 
nobody else lad 
found it out before! 

Then they found out 
something else, namely, 
that the sting of healthy 
appetite was becoming in- 
tolerable; so they would 
betake themselves to an 
English eating-house in 
the Rue de la Madeleine 
(on the left-hand side near 
the top), where they would 
renovate their strength 
and their patriotism on 
British beef and _ beer, 
and household bread, and 
bracmg, biting, stinging 

yellow mustard, and horseradish, and no- 
ble apple pie, and Cheshire cheese; and get 
through as much of these in an hour or so 
as they could for talking, talking, talking, 
such happy talk, as full of sanguine hope 
and enthusiasm, of cocksure commenda- 
tion or condemnation of all painters, dead 
or alive, of modest but firm belief in them- 
selves and each other, as a Paris Easter- 
egg is full of sweets and pleasantness (for 
the young). 

And then astroll on the crowded, well- 
lighted boulevards, and a bock at a café 
there, at a little three-legged marble table 
right out on the genial asphalt pavement, 
still talking nineteen to the dozen. 

Then home by dark old silent streets 
and some deserted bridge to their beloved 
Latin quarter, the Morgue gleaming coli 
and still and fatal in the pale lamp-light, 
and Notre Dame pricking up its watchful 
twin towers, which have looked down for 
so many centuries on so many happy, 
sanguine, expansive youths walking arm 
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1 arm by twos and threes, and forever 
talking, talking, talking... . 

lhe Laird and Little Billee would see 
ffy safe to the door of his hétel garni 
the Rue de Seine, where they would 
id mueh to say to each other before 
ey said good-night—so much that Taffy 
ind Little Billee would see the Laird safe 
, his door, in the Place St. Anatole des 
\rts. And then a discussion would arise 
tween Taffy and the Laird on the im- 
mortality of the soul, let us say, or the 
exact meaning of the word ‘‘ gentleman,” 
or the relative merits of Dickens and 
Thackeray, or some such recondite and 
quite unhackneyed theme, and Taffy and 
the Laird would escort Little Billee to 
his door, in the Place de l’Odéon, and he 
would re-escort them both back again, 
and so on till any hour you please.» 


Or again, if it rained, and Paris through 
the studio window loomed lead-colored, 
with its shiny slate roofs under skies that 
were ashen and sober, and the wild west 
wind made woful music among the chim- 
ney-pots, and little gray waves ran up the 
river the wrong way, and the Morgue 
looked chill and dark and wet, and al- 
most uninviting (even to three healthy- 
minded young Britons), they would re- 
solve to dine and spend a happy evening 
at home. 

Little Billee, taking with him three 
frances (or even four), would dive into back 
streets and buy a yard or so of crusty new 
bread, well burnt on the flat side, a fillet 
of beef, a litre of wine, potatoes and on- 
ions, butter, a little cylindrical cheese 
called ‘‘ bondon de Neufchatel,” tender 
curly lettuce, with chervil, parsley, spring 
onions, and other fine herbs, and a pod of 
garlic, which would be rubbed on a crust 
of bread to flavor things with. 

Taffy would lay the cloth Englishwise, 
and also make the salad, for which, like 
everybody else Lever met, he had a special 
receipt of his own (putting in the oil first 
and the vinegar after); and indeed his 
salads were quite as good as everybody 
else’s. 

The Laird, bending over the stove, would 
cook the onions and beef into a savory 
Scotch mess so cunningly that you could 
not taste the beef for the onions—nor al- 
ways the onions for the garlic! 

And they would dine far better than 
at le Pére Trin’s, far better than at the 
English Restaurant in the Rue de la 
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Madeleine— better than anywhere else on 
earth! 

And after dinner, what coffee, roasted 
and ground on the spot, what pipes and 
cigarettes of ‘‘caporal,” by the light of 
the three shaded lamps, while the rain 
beat against the big north window, and 
the wind went howling round the quaint 
old medizeval tower at the corner of the 
Rue Vieille des Mauvais Ladres (the old 
street of the bad lepers), and the damp 
logs hissed and crackled in the stove! 

What jolly talk into the small hours! 
Thackeray and Dickens again, and Ten- 
nyson and Byron (who was ‘‘ not dead 
yet” in those days); and Titian and Ve- 
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lasquez, and young Millais and Holman 
Hunt (just out); and Monsieur Ingres 
and Monsieur Delacroix, and Balzac and 
Stendahl and George Sand; and the good 
Dumas! and Edgar Allan Poe; and the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome.... ; 

Good, honest, innocent, artless prattle— 
not of the wisest perhaps, nor redolent of 
the very highest culture (which, by-the- 
way, can mar as well as make), nor lead- 
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ing to any very practical result; but quite 
pathetically sweet from the sincerity and 
fervor of its convictions, a profound 
belief in their importance, and a proud 
confidence in their life-long immutability. 

Oh, harpy days, and happy nights, 
sacred to art and friendship! oh, happy 
times of careless impecuniosity, and youth 
and hope and health and strength and 
freedom-—with all Paris for a play-ground, 
and its dear old unregenerate Latin 
quarter for a workshop and a home! 

And, up to then, no kill-joy complica- 
tions of love! 

No, decidedly no! Little Billee had 
never known such happiness as this— 
never even dreamt of its possibility. 


A day or two after this, our opening 
day, but in the afternoon, when the fen- 
cing and boxing had begun and the tra- 
peze was in full swing, Trilby’s ** milk 
below” was sounded at the door, and she 
appeared—clothed this time in her right 
mind, as it seemed: a tall, straight, flat- 
backed, square -shouldered, deep - chested, 
full-boscmed young grisette,in a snowy 
frilled cap, a neat black gown and white 
apron, pretty faded well-darned brown 
stockings, and well-worn soft gray square- 
toed slippers of list, without heels and 
originally shapeless, but which her feet, 
uncompromising and inexorable as boot- 
trees, had ennobled into everlasting classic 
shapeliness, and stamped with an unfor- 
gettable individuality, as does a beautiful 
hand its well-worn glove—a fact Little 
Billee was not slow to perceive, with a 
curious conscious thrill that was only 
half zsthetic. 

Then he looked into her freckled face 
and met the kind and tender mirthful- 
ness of her gaze and the plucky frank- 
ness of her fine wide smile with a thrill 
that was not esthetic at all (nor the re- 
verse), but all of the heart. And in 
one of his quick flashes of intuitive in- 
sight he divined far down beneath the 
shining surface of those eyes (which 
seemed for a moment to reflect only a 
little image of himself against the sky 
beyond the big north window) a well of 
sweetness; and floating somewhere in the 
midst of it the very heart of compassion, 
generosity, and warm sisterly love; and 
under that—alas! at the bottom of all—a 
thin slimy layer of sorrow and shame. 
And just as long as it takes for a tear to 
rise and gather and choke itself back 
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again, this sudden revelation shook })js 
nervous little frame with a pang of pit: 
and the knightly wish to help. But | 
had no time to indulge in such soft em, 
tions. Trilby was met on her entrance 
by friendly greetings on all sides. 

*Tiens! c’est la grande Trilby!” ex 
claimed Jules Guinot through his fencine- 
mask. ‘‘Comment! t’es déja debout aprés 
hier soir? Avons-nous assez rigolé chez 
Mathieu, hein? Crénom d’un nom, quelle 
noce! V'la une crémaillére qui peut se 
vanter d’étre diantrement bien pendue, 
jespére! Et la petite santé, c’ matin?” 

‘He, hé! mon vieux,” answered Trilby. 
“Ca boulotte, apparemment! Et toi? et 
Victorine? Comment qu’a s’ porte a c’t’- 
heure? Elleavait un fier coup d’chasselas! 
c’est-y jobard, hein? de s’ fich ’paf comme 
ca d’vant l’ monde! Tiens, v’la, Gontran! 
ca marche -t-y, Gontran, Zouzou d’ mon 
coeur?” 

‘*‘Comme sur des roulettes, ma biche!” 
said Gontran, alias 1’ Zouzou—a corporal 
in the Zouaves. ‘‘ Mais tu t’es donc mise 
chitfonniére, & présent? T’as fait ban- 
queroute?” 

(For Trilby had a chiffonnier’s basket 
strapped on her back, and carried a pick 
and lantern.) 

‘* Mais-z-oui, mon bon!” she said. 
‘*Dame! pas d’ veine hier soir! t’as bien 
vu! Dans la déche jusqu’aux omoplates, 
mon pauy’ caporal-sous-off! nom d’un 
canon—faut bien vivre, s’ pas?” 

Little Billee’s heart sluices had closed 
during this interchange of courtesies. He 
felt it to be of a very slangy kind, because 
he couldn’t understand a word of it, and 
he hated slang. All he could make out 
was the free use of the ‘‘tu” and the 
‘toi,’ and he knew enough French to 
know that this implied a great familiarity, 
which he misunderstood. 

So that Jules Guinot’s polite inquiries 
whether Trilby were none the worse after 
Mathieu’s house-warming (which was so 
jolly), Trilby’s kind solicitude about the 
health of Victorine, who had very fool- 
ishly taken a drop too much on that oc- 
casion, Trilby’s mock regrets that her own 
bad luck at cards had made it necessary 
that she should retrieve her fallen for- 
tunes by rag-picking—all these innocent, 
playful little amenities (which I have 
tried to write down just as they were 
spoken) were couched in a language that 
was as Greek to him—and hg felt out of 
it, jealous and indignant. 
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‘“THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE.” 


‘*Good afternoon to you, Mr. Taffy,” 
said Trilby, in English. ‘I’ve brought 
you these objects of art and virtu to make 
the peace with you. They're the real 
thing, you know. I borrowed ’em from 
le Pére Martin, chiffonnier en gros et en 
détail, grand officier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur, membre de _ l'Institut, et cetera, 
treize bis, Rue du Puits d’Amour, rez-de- 
chaussée, au fond de la cour a gauche, 
vis-a-vis le mont-de-piété! He’s one of 
my intimate friends, and—” 

‘You don’t mean to say you're the in- 
timate friend of a rag-picker?” exclaimed 
the good Taffy. 

“Oh yes! Pourquoi pas? I never 
brag; besides, there ain’t any beastly 
pride about le Pére Martin,” said Trilby, 
with a wink. ‘‘ You'd soon find that out 
if you were an intimate friend of his. 
This is how it’s puton. Do you see? If 
yow ll put it on I'll fasten it for you, and 
show you how to hold the lantern and 
handle the pick. You may come to it 
yourself some day, you know. II ne faut 
jurer de rien! Pére Martin will pose for 
you in person, if you like. He's gener- 
ally disengaged in the afternoon. He's 
poor but honest, you know, and very 
nice and clean; quite the gentleman. He 


likes artists, especially English — they 
pay. His wife sells bric-a-brac and old 
masters: Rembrandts from two frances 
fifty upwards. They've got a little grand- 
son—a love of a child. I’m his godmo- 
ther. You know French, I suppose?” 

“Oh yes,” said Taffy, much abashed. 
‘“‘T'm very much obliged to you—very 
much indeed—a—I—a—” 

‘Y a pas :l’ quoi!” said Trilby, divest- 
ing herself of her basket and putting it, 
with the pick and lantern, in a corner. 
‘Et maintenant, le temps d’absorber une 
fine de fin sec (a cigarette) et je m’ la 
brise (I’m off). On m’attend a l’Ambas- 
sade d’Autriche. Et puis zut! Allez-tou- 
jours, mes enfants. En avant la boxe!” 

She sat herself down cross-legged on 
the model-throne, and made herself a 
cigarette, and watched the fencing and 
boxing. Little Billee brought her a 
chair, which she refused; so he sat down 
on it himself by her side, and talked to 
her, just as he would have talked to any 
young lady at home—about the weather, 
about Verdi’s new opera (which she had 
never heard), the impressiveness of Notre 
Dame, and Victor Hugo’s beautiful ro- 
mance (‘which she had never read), the 
mysterious charm of Leonardo da Vinci's 
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Lisa Gioconda’s smile (which she had 
never seen)—by all of which she was no 
doubt rather tickled and a little embar- 
rassed, perhaps also a little touched. 

Taffy brought her a cup of coffee, and 
conversed with her in polite formal 
French, very well and carefully pro- 
nounced; and the Laird tried to do like- 
wise. His French was of that honest 
English kind that breaks up the stiffness 
of even an English party; and his jolly 
manners were such as to put an end to 
all shyness and constraint, and make self- 
consciousness impossible. 

Others dropped in from neighboring 
studios—the usual cosmopolite crew. It 
Was a perpetual come and go in this par- 
ticular studio between four and six of the 
afternoon. 

There were ladies too, en cheveux, in 
caps and bonnets, some of whom knew 
Trilby, and thee’d and thou’d with familiar 
and friendly affection, while others made- 
moiselle’d her with distant politeness, and 
were mademoiselle’d and madame’d back 
again. ‘““Absolument comme & l’am- 
bassade d’Autriche,” as Trilby observed to 
the Laird, with a British wink that was 
by no means ambassadorial. 

Then Svengali came and made some of 
his grandest music, which was as com- 
pletely thrown away on Trilby as fire- 
works on a blind beggar, for all she held 
her tongue so piously. 

Fencing and boxing and trapezing 
seemed to be more in her line; and in- 
deed, to a tone-deaf person, Taffy lunging 
his full spread with a foil, in all the 
splendor of his long lithe youthful 
strength, was a far gainlier sight than 
Svengali at the key-board flashing his 
languid bold eyes with a sickly smile 
from one listener to another, as if to 
say: 

** N’est-ce pas que che suis peau! N’est- 
ce pas que ch’ai tu chénie? N’est-ce pas 
que che suis suplime, enfin?” 

Then enter Durien the sculptor, who 
had been presented with a baignoire at 
the Odéon to see La Dame aux Camélias, 
and he invited Trilby and another lady 
to dine with him ‘‘au cabaret” and share 
his box. 

So Trilby didn’t go to the Austrian em- 
bassy after all, as the Laird observed to 
Little Billee, with such a good imitation 
of her wink that Little Billee was bound 
to laugh. 


But Little Billee 


vas not inclined for 
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fun; a dulness, asense of disenchantment 
had come over him; as he expressed it to 
himself, with pathetic self-pity: 


“A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 


And the sadness, if he had known, was 
that all beautiful young women with kind 
sweet faces and noble figures and goddess- 
like extremities should not be good and 
pure as they were beautiful; and the long- 
ing was a longing that Trilby could be 
turned into a young lady—say the vicar’s 
daughter in a little Devonshire village— 
his sister's friend and co-teacher at the 
Sunday-school; a simple, pure, and pious 
maiden of gentle birth. 

For he adored piety in woman, al- 
though he was not pious by any meaus, 
His inarticulate intuitive perceptions were 
not of form and color secrets only, but 
strove to pierce the veil of deeper mys- 
teries in impetuous and dogmatic boyish 
scorn of all received interpretations. for 
he flattered himself that he possessed the 
philosophical and scientific mind, and 
piqued himself on thinking clearly, and 
was intolerant of human inconsistency. 

That small reserve portion of his ever- 
active brain which should have lain fal- 
low while the rest of it was at work 
or play, perpetually plagued itself about 
the mysteries of life and death, and was 
forever propounding unanswerable ar- 
guments against the Christian belief, 
through a kind of inverted sympathy 
with the believer. Fortunately for his 
friends, Little Billee was both shy and 
discreet, and very tender of other people's 
feelings; so he kept all this immature 
juvenile aguosticism to himself. 

To atone for such ungainly strong- 
mindedness in one so young and tender, 
he was the slave of many little traditional 
observances which have no very solid 
foundation in either science or philoso- 
phy. For instance, he wouldn’t walk 
under a ladder for worlds, nor sit down 
thirteen to dinner, nor have his hair cut 
on a Friday, and was quite upset if he 
happened to see the new moon through 
glass. And he believed in lucky and 
unlucky numbers, and dearly loved the 
sights and scents and sounds of high 
mass in some dim old French cathe- 
dral, and found them secretly comfort- 
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Let us hope that he sometimes laughed 

himself, if only in his sleeve! 

\nd with all his keenness of insight 
‘nto life he had a well-brought-up, mid- 
die-elass young Englishman’s belief in 
the infallible efficacy of gentle birth—for 
ventle he considered his own and Taftfy’s 
and the Laird’s, and that of most of the 
good people he had lived among in Eng- 
land—all people, in short, whose two par- 
ents and four grindparents had received 
a liberal education and belonged to the 
professional class. And with this belief 
he combined (or thought he did) a proper 
democratic scorn for bloated dukes and 
lords, and even poor inoffensive baronets, 
and all the landed gentry—everybody 
who was born an inch higher up than 
himself. 

It is a fairly good middle-class social 
creed, if you can only stick to it through 
life in despite of life’s experience. It fos- 
ters independence and self-respect, and 
not a few stodgy practical virtues as well. 
At all events, it keeps you out of bad 
company, which is to be found above and 
below. 

And all this melancholy preoccupation, 
on Little Billee’s part, from the moment- 
ary gleam and dazzle of a pair of over- 
perfect feet in an over-zsthetic eye, too 
much enamored of mere form! 

Reversing the usual process, he had 
idealized from the base upwards! 

Many of us, older and wiser than Little 
Billee, have seen in lovely female shapes 
the outer garment of a lovely female soul. 
The instinct which guides us to do this is, 
perhaps, a right one, more often than not. 
But more often than not, also, lovely fe- 
male shapes are terrible complicators of 
the difficulties and dangers of this earthly 
life, especially for their owner, and more 
especially if she be a humble daughter of 
the people, poor and ignorant, of a yield- 
ing nature, too quick to love and trust. 
This is all so true as to be trite—so trite 
as to be a common platitude! 

A modern teller of tales, most widely 
(and most justly) popular, tells us of he- 
roes and heroines who, like Lord Byron’s 
corsair, were linked with one virtue and 
a thousand crimes. And so dexterously 
does he weave his story that the young 
person may read it and learn nothing but 
good. 

My poor heroine was the converse of 
these engaging criminals; she had all the 
virtues but one; but the virtue she lacked 





(the very one of all that plays the title- 
role, and gives its generic name to all the 
rest of that goodly company) was of such 
a kind that I have found it impossible so 
to tell her history as to make it quite fit 
and proper reading for the ubiquitous 
young person so dear to us all. 

Most deeply to my regret. For I had 
fondly hoped it might one day be said of 
me that whatever my other literary short- 
comings might be, I at least had never 
penned a line which a pure-minded young 
British mother might not read aloud to 
her little blue-eyed babe as it lies sucking 
its little bottle in its little bassinet. 

Fate has willed it otherwise. 

Would indeed that I could duly ex- 
press poor Trilby’s one shortcoming in 
some not too familiar medium—in Latin 
or Greek, let us say—lest the young per- 
son (in this ubiquitousness of hers, for 
which Heaven be praised), should happen 
to pry into these pages when her mother 
is looking another way. 

Latin and Greek are languages the 
young person should not be taught to 
understand—seeing that they are highly 
improper languages, deservedly dead—in 
which pagan bards who should have 
known better have sung the filthy loves 
of their gods and goddesses. 

But at least am I scholar enough to 
enter one little Latin plea on Trilby’s be- 
half—the shortest, best, and most beauti- 
ful plea I can think of. It was once used 
in extenuation and condonation of the 
frailties of another poor weak woman, 
presumably beautiful, and a far worse of- 
fender than Trilby, but who, like Trilby, 
repented of her ways, and was most justly 
forgiven— 

“Quia multum amavit!” 


Whether it be an aggravation of her 
misdeeds or an extenuating circumstance, 
no pressure of want, no temptations of 
greed or vanity, had ever been factors in 
urging Trilby on her downward career 
after her first false step in that direction— 
the result of ignorance, bad advice (from 
her mother, of all people in the world), 
and base betrayal. She might have lived 
in guilty splendor had she chosen, but 
her wants were few. She had no vanity, 
and her tastes were of the simplest, and 
she earned enough to gratify them all, 
and to spare. 

So she followed love for love’s sake 
only, now and then, as she would have 
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TRILBY’S FOREBEARS. 


followed art if she had been a man—ca- 
priciously, desultorily, more vin a frolic- 
some spirit of camaraderie than anything 


else. Like an amateur, in short—a dis- 
tinguished amateur who is too proud to 
sell his pictures, but willingly gives one 
away now and then to some highly valued 
and much admiring friend. 

Sheer gayety of heart and genial good- 
fellowship, the difficulty of saying nay to 
earnest pleading. She was ‘‘ bonne cama- 
fille” before everything. 
Though her heart was not large enough 
to harbor more than one light love at a 
time (even in that Latin quarter of geni- 
ally capacious hearts), it had room for 
many warm friendships; and she was the 
warmest, most helpful, and most compas- 
sionate of friends, far more serious and 
faithful in friendship than in love. 

Indeed, she might almost be said to pos- 
sess a virginal heart, so little did she know 
of love’s heartaches and raptures and 
torments and clingings and jealousies. 

With her it was lightly come and light- 
ly go, and never come back again; as 
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3 one or two, or per 
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had found, at som: 
cost to their vani 
ty and self-esteem 
perhaps even to 
a deeper feeling 
who knows? 

Trilby’s father 

as she had 
had been a 
tleman, the 
of a famous Dub 
lin physician and 
friend of George the Fourth’s. He had 
been a fellow of his college, and had 
entered holy orders. He had all 
the virtues but one; he was a drunkard, 
and began to drink quite early in life. 
He soon left the Church, and became a 
classical tutor, and failed through this be- 
setting sin of his, and fell into disgrace. 

Then he went to Paris, and picked up 
a few English pupils there, and lost them, 
and earned a precarious livelihood from 
hand to mouth, anyhow; and sank from 
bad to worse. 

And when his worst was about reached, 
he married the famous tartaned and tam 
oshantered barmaid at the ‘* Montagnards 
Ecossais,” in the Rue du Paradis Poisson 
niére (a very fishy paradise indeed); she 
was a most beautiful Highland lassie of 
low degree, and she managed to support 
him, or helped him to support himself, 
for ten or fifteen years. Trilby was born 
to them, and was dragged up in some 
way—d la grace de Dieu! 

Patrick O’Ferrall soon taught his wife 
to drown all care and responsibility in 
his own simple way, and opportunities 
for doing so were never lacking to her. 

Then he died, and left a posthumous 
child—born ten months after his death, 
alas! and whose birth cost its mother her 
life. 

Then Trilby became a blanchisseuse de 
jin, and in two or three years came to 
grief through her trust in a friend of her 
mother’s. Then she became a model be 
sides, and was able to support her little 
brother, whom she dearly loved. 

At the time this story begins, this small 
waif and stray was ‘‘en pension” with 
le pére Martin, the rag-picker, and his 
wife, the dealer in bric-a-brac and inex- 
pensive old masters. They were very 
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od people, and had grown fond of the 

iild. who was beautiful to look at, and 

ill of pretty tricks and pluck and clever- 

ess—a popular favorite in the Rue du 
Puits d’Amour and its humble neighbor- 

ood. 

Trilby, for some freak, always chose to 
speak of him as her godson, and as the 
erandehild of le pére et la mére Martin, 
so that these good people had almost 
erown to believe he really belonged to 
them. 

And almost every one else believed 
that he was the child of Trilby (in spite 

a of her youth), and she was so fond of 
him that she didn’t mind in the least. 

He might have had a worse home. 

La mére Martin was pious, or pretend- 
ed to be; la pére Martin was the reverse. 
But they were equally good for their kind, 
and though coarse and ignorant and un- 
scrupulous in many ways (as was natural 
enough), they were gifted in a very full 
measure with the saving graces of love 
and charity, especially he. And if peo- 
ple are to be judged by their works, this 
worthy pair are no doubt both equally 
well compensated by now for the trials 
and struggles of their sordid earthly life. 

So much for Trilby’s parentage. 

And as she sat and wept at Madame 
Doche’s impersonation of la Dame aux 


Camélias (with her hand in Durien’s) she 
vaguely remembered, as in a waking 
dream, now the noble presence of Taffy 
as he towered cool and erect, foil in hand, 
gallantly waiting for his adversary to 
breathe, now the beautiful sensitive face 
of Little Billee and his deferential cour- 
tesy. 

And during the entr’actes her heart 
went out in friendship to the jolly Scotch 
Laird of Cockpen, who came out now and 
then with such terrible french oaths and 
abominable expletives (and in the pres- 
ence of ladies too!), without the slightest 
notion of what they meant. 

For the Laird had a quick ear, and a 
craving to be colloquial and idiomatic 
before everything else, and made many 
awkward and embarrassing mistakes. 

It would be with him asthough a polite 
Frenchman should say toa fair daughter 
of Albion, ** D my eyes, mees, your 





tea is getting —— cold; let me tell that 
good old —— of a Jules to bring you an- 


other cup.” 

And so forth, till time and experience 
taught him better. It is perhaps well for 
him that his first experiments in conver- 
sational French were made in the uncon- 
ventional circle of the Place St. Anatole 
des Arts. 


[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 





BUTTERFLIES. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


NCE, in a garden, when the thrush’s song, 
Pealing at morn, made holy all the air, 
Till earth was healed of many an ancient wrong, 
And life appeared another name for prayer, 


Rose suddenly a swarm of butterffies 
On wings of white and gold and azure fire; 

And one said, ‘‘ These are flowers that seek the skies, 
Loosed by the spell of their supreme desire.” 
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D CHALDEA 
RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


BY W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 


“TINHEY took me and in 

a far distant place at 

the mouth of the rivers 

they caused us to dwell.” 

Thus the Chaldean Noah, 
Shamus-Napisti, describes 

to the hero of the Babylo- 

nian epic his translation — 

‘*to dwell like one of the 

gods,” in the abode of im- 

mortality. The phrase is 

a most important one when 

viewed in the light of re- 

cent archeological discov- 

eries in the land of Chal- 

dea. To the writers of the 

hymns and poems of the 

land of Nimrod, the southernmost portion 
of the Tigro-Euphrates Valley, where the 
two great life-giving rivers discharged 
themselves into the waters of the Persian 
Gulf, was the land of forefathers—the land 
where gods and men had communed to- 
gether—the land of immortality. Apart 


from its religious symbolism, the south 
of Babylonia—the regions now but dreary 


marsh and desert—was undoubtedly the 
field of the first beginnings of Chaldean 
civilizations. The Hebrew records tell us 
that out of that land, Shinar or Sumir, 
the region of South Chaldea, Nimrod went 
forth to found the kingdom of Assur, 
and of the truth of this statement every 
clay tablet in the royal library at Nine- 
vel was a proof. The study of the As- 
syrian literature brought to light by the 
labors of Layard, Smith, and others, estab- 
lished at the very outset the fact that all 
the essential features of Assyrian culture 
were derived, with but slight alteration, 
from the older learning and wisdom of 
Chaldea. Scholars soon recognized the 
fact that the clay tomes from the library 
of Assurbanipal were but late—and one 
might almost say pirated—editions of old- 
er works in the libraries of the mother- 
land of Chaldea. To these, then, they must 
turn if they would study, as all true stu- 
dents desire to do, the ‘‘ ground texts” 
of the literature of the nation or creed. 
The explorations of Hormuza Rassam at 
Aboo Hubba, the ancient Sippay or Seph- 
arvaim, the Pantabiblos of Berossus—and 
in the ruins of the great temple of Nebo 
at Borsippa—-have restored to us a vast 
mass of literature containing older and 


variant editions of the texts in the Assy 

rian ‘‘ King’s Library.” Still, our ques 
for the first editions is not ended, for thes 
documents reveal to us the existence o 
older texts in the primitive cities, old 

than Great Babylon itself. From then 
we learn of libraries of schools of scribes 
in Eridu, ‘‘the holy city,” in Larsa, in 
Erech, the capital of Nimrod, and in Ur 
the home of Abram—cities of the South 
It was on the shores of the land of Sumir 
or Shinar, the region washed by the waves 
of the Persian Gulf, that Oannes ‘the 
fishman” came to teach the beginnings 
of ‘‘letters, sciences, and arts” of every 
kind to the fathers of Chaldea. To this 
region, then, scholars looked eagerly for 
the buried treasures which should help us 
to solve the problem of the beginning of 
‘this first of empires.” 

Layard and Loftus had penetrated into 
this land of promise, and had by the re- 
sults of their labors still further whetted 
the appetites of scholars, but no system- 
atic exploration of any one site had been 
carried out. The site of the primitive 
capital, Erech, the Uruki, or “‘ city of the 
land,” had been identified at Warka. 
Mughier had been shown to be the ruins 
of Ur of the Chaldees, and the two bricks 
brought from Aboo Sharin by Mr. Taylor 
in 1856 had enabled us to identify these 
vast ruins as the site of Eridu or Eri- 
dugga, the oldest and holiest of the cities 
of Chaldea. These ruins, the site of the 
oldest city and the dwelling-place of the 
greatest theological college in a land of 
priests and scribes, still remain, nearly a 
century after the decipherment of the cu- 
neiform inscriptions, unexplored. Who 
can tell how many problems of world- 
wide importance might be solved by its 
buried treasures? 

Long delayed as the work has been, it 
has at last been begun, and the results of 
the first systematic exploration of the 
ancient cities of Chaldea have far sur- 
passed our hopes. -The honor of first 
bringing to light the buried treasures of 
one of the oldest cities of this ancient 
land, and of proving to us in the most 
unmistakable manner how truly Chaldea 
is the mother-land of the arts and sciences, 
belongs to M. Ernest de Sarzec, French 
consul to Baghdad. 

For many years fragments of sculp- 
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tures, bronze fig- 
ures, bricks, and 
cones, all bearing 
evidence of great 
antiquity, and 
said by natives 
to come from 
mounds in South 
Chaldea, had 
been offered for 
sale in the bazars 
of Baghdad, Bus- 
ra, and other 
towns. How ear- 
ly this pillaging 
of the mounds 
had begun may 
be judged by the 
fact that there 
were recently 
found in the cel- 
lars of a house 
in Knight Riders 
Street in the city 
of London, de- 
stroyed in the 
creat fire of 1666, 
several fragments of inscribed stones and 
bricks now identified as coming from the 
site since explored by M. de Sarzec. They 
appeared to have been brought over by 
some Duteh merchants trading with the 
Persian Gulf, no doubt partly as curios 
and partly as ballast. Inquiries were 
made, and it was ascertained that the an 
tiquities came from the group of mounds 
known as Telloh (the mound of the idol}, 
situated on the Shat-el-Hie. The Shat 
el-Hie, or river of Hie, is a meandering 
stream, partially navigable, which winds 
its way in a southwesterly direction from 
Kut-el-Amarah on the Tigris to El-Kut 
on the Euphrates, a short distance south 
of the ruins of Ur. The name of the 
stream—the river of Hie, or Hay ~is of 
particular interest, for, as M. de Sarzec 
points out, it means, no doubt, the ‘‘ river 
of the snake,” deriving its name from its 
winding course. This name is beyond 
doubt a survival of ancient times. Ina 
list of rivers in the inseriptions ‘‘ the 
river of the snake” is sacred to the god 
dess Nina, or Nini, who was one of the 
principal divinities worshipped at Telloh. 
Indeed, in a very archaic inscription of 
King Urkagina, at least B.c. 4000, we have 
a passage which seems certainly to refer 
to this river, now represented by the Shat- 
el-Hie: ‘‘For the goddess Nina her favor- 
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EXCAVATIONS OF THE PALACE OF GUDEA 


ite river—the channel Nina-ki-tuma [the 
Nina makes the land|—he has made.” So 
that there is little doubt of the survival 
of the old Snake River in the Shat-el-Hie. 

The mounds of Telloh are situated not 
far from the point of junction with the 
Tigris. 

The group of mounds of which Telloh 
was the principal all formed parts or 
quarters of an important city. The nu- 
merous bricks, inseribed stones, cylin- 
ders, and statues brought to light by the 
explorer revealed to us very clearly the 
name and topography of this ancient 
town. The rulers of the city all call 
themselves princes of the city of Sippara 
or Sirpurra—a word which, I think, means 
the city of the ‘‘ great flame,” the rea- 
son for which I shall explain later on. 
From the same sources we learn the 
royal quarter, and apparently the oldest 
portion, was called by the name of Girsu 
Ki, or ‘‘the land of Girsio.” Inserip- 
tions were found here of monarchs al- 
ready known to us—Urbahu, whose rec- 
ords were found at Ur, Erech, and other 
sites; Gudea and Dungi, monarchs whose 
reigns had been approximately placed be- 
tween B.C. 3000 and 2800---so that it was 
evident that the explorers had struck 
upon a city of great antiquity. The care- 
ful and systematically conducted explora- 
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tions of the French explorer and his 
workmen laid bare the ruins of a 
large and massively built edifice, includ- 
ing evidently the functions of temple and 
palace. 

The building was of the massive style 
of construction, such as we were familiar 
with in the Wuswas ruin at Warka, the 
ancient Erech, or the temple of the sun- 
god at Sippara, since discovéred by Mr. 
Rassam. 
of unbaked bricks, rising to a height of 
nearly forty feet, the edifice at Telloh 


soon 


Although raised on a platform 


does not at first strike us either by its 
size or its arrangement, especially when 
compared with the vast palaces of Sar 
gon at Khorsabad, or those of Sennacherib 


and Assurbanipal at Nineveh. It forms a 
parallelogram covering an area of about 
172 feet (53 metres) in length, with a 
depth of 101 feet (31 metres), while all the 
groups of the building are arranged at 
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right angles to the enclosing walls. These 
walls are of great thickness, being no 
doubt so constructed to exclude the-in 
tense heat of the sun, having a normal 
thickness of nearly eight feet, and are 
constructed of large square bricks cement- 
ed together by bitumen. Each of these 
bricks bears upon it the inscription of 
Gudea, who calls himself patesi or *‘ priest- 
king” of Sippara, and consecrates the 
edifice to the god of the city Nin-Girsu. 
Thus from these bricks we learn at once 
the main facts relating to the city, and 
the edifice which formed its acropolis. 

It requires but a slight examination of 
the details of this plan to see that it is 
one with which we have been long fa- 
miliar. Its internal arrangement is ex- 
actly that of the palace of Sargon II. 
(B.C. 722) at Khorsabad, and which sur- 
vives to the present day in the modern 
Oriental noble’s house of Cairo or Bagh- 
dad. It consists of three distinct por- 
tions: first, the large open court (A), with 
the storehouses, guard-room, and offices 
on the left; on the right the royal apart 
ments, reception-rooms, ete. (B); and be- 
hind these, secluded and guarded by cor 
ridors protected by double doors, the 
most private portions, where the queen 
and her attendants dwelt (C). These 
three divisions correspond to the dur or 
fortress, the hekal or palace, and the pa 
rakku or harem in the Assyrian palaces; 
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and to the offices, selamlik, and harem 
of the modern Oriental house. The an- 
tiquity of this arrangement is but another 
example of the wonderful conservatism 
of Oriental life. There is another por- 
tion which deserves special notice; this 
is the massive tower (H), approached by a 
broad staircase, which was the siggurat, 
or watch-tower and observatory, attached 
no doubt to the temple of the god Nin- 
Girsu, and which corresponds to the pri- 
vate mosque of wealthy Orientals. It 
will be seen, then, that the building has 
both a sacred and a secular character. It 
does not appear to have partaken much 
of the nature of a fortress, still it was not 
unguarded. The principal entrance was 
at M, where we see a wide passage flanked 
by guard-rooms. The main gateway, it 
will be seen, is flanked on either side by a 
series of pilasters or tores, which impart 
an appearance of great strength to the 
walls. Similar work is found in the 
Wuswas mound at Warka, and in the 
ruins of the sun temple at Sippara. 

To the left of this opening, at N,isa long 
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passage terminating in a cul-de-sac. This 
was probably, as M. de Henzey suggests, 
a shelter for the guard of the main gate- 
way, such as are found to this day in the 
palaces of Persia. Such was the abode 
of royalty of the great ‘“‘ priest- king” 
Gudea, who over four thousand years 
ago exercised dominion and judgment 
over the people of Chaldea. In the ruins 
of this edifice and in the adjacent mounds 
the explorer found an astonishing num- 
ber of memorials of this great ruler, and 
of the kings who preceded him, showing 
by them most clearly the power and cult- 
ure of the empire, and affording undis- 
putable proof of the vast antiquity we 
must assign to the beginnings of Chaldean 
civilization. Among the objects found 
were ten statues, some of them a little less 
than life size, others smaller, nine in- 
scribed with memorials of Gudea, and 
one of an earlier monarch—-Urbahu. 
These figures are beyond doubt the 
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SHELLS ENGRAVED. 


most astonishing examples of Asiatic art 
yet discovered. They are carved out of 
green diorite, one of the hardest of stones, 
and every detail of dress or decoration is 
cut with the most minute care, and the 
characters of the long inscriptions are as 
carefully engraved, and as free from 
primitive or archaic forms, as if they had 
been cut in the days of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great, B.c. 606. 

I have placed these two figures together 
because of the difference in attitude, 
which, though it may seem a matter of 
little importance at first, is now known to 
be of great archzological and historical 
interest. It will be seen that in his statue 
Urbahu is represented as standing with 
hands across the breast, while in the sec- 
ond statue Gudea is represented seated, 
with folded hands holding a broad board 
or tablet on his knees. The period be- 
tween these two statues cannot be accu- 
rately stated, but it is probably not so 
much asacentury. In the first the work- 
manship is by no means inferior, while 
in the second it exhibits a most astonish- 
ing degree of finish. To understand the 
difference between the two statues we 
must examine the inscriptions cut upon 


each. 


The first figure has an inscription 
in six columns, relating to the building 
of the temples of Nin- Kharsag— ‘‘ the 


lady of the mountain’ —and Nin-Girsu 
and other gods in the city of Girsu or 
Telloh, by Urbahu, the priest-king of 
Sippara. The first column gives the 
name and titles of the king. ‘‘To the 
god Nin-Girsu, the powerful warrior of 
the god Ellila, Urbahu, the priest-king of 
Sippara, the offspring begotten of the 
god Ninagal, chosen by the immutable 
will of the goddess Nina, endowed with 
power by the god Nin-Girsu, named with 
a favorite name by the goddess Bau, en- 
dowed with intelligence by the god En 
Ki” (Ea, the god of wisdom). The in- 
scription then describes the building of 
the edifice with bricks and earth, but 
makes no mention of stone or other ma- 
terial; and it is evident, then, that the 
buildings were of the ordinary Chaldean 
brick temple type. 

The second inscription is one of great 
length, containing three hundred and 
thirty-six lines of writing, divided into 
nine columns. The opening lines of the 
inscription read as follows: ‘‘In the tem 
ple of Nin-Girsu, his king Gudea, the 
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priest-king of Sippara, who the temple 
of Eninnu has built.” The prince then 
calls himself the ‘‘ shepherd chosen by 
the unchangeable will of the god Nin- 
Girsu, who had chosen him as the faith- 
ful shepherd of the land, and among 
the tribes of men had established his 
power.” We now come to the most im- 
portant portion of the inscription, that 
which describes the sources from which 
the royal builder obtained the material 
for his great work. He states that for 
this work ‘‘the god Nin-Girsu had opened 
the ways for him from the sea of the high- 
lands,” that is, the Persian Gulf, ‘‘as far 
as the mountains of Amanum,” that is, 
Mount Amanus, in North Syria. The 
commercial horizon which the inscription 
shows is a very wide one for so early a 
period. On the south the Persian Gulf; 
on the east the land of Ansan--the plain of 
Mal-Amir— afterwards the kingdom of Cy- 
rus, in southwestern Persia; on the north 
the land of Menua, or western Armenia, 
and the Amanus range, Syria, or the land 
of Martu, the Amurri, or Amorites, of Tel- 
el-Amarna tablets; on the west, however, 
the regions laid under contribution by 
the pious king are even more interesting. 


_In the inscription we read, ‘* From the 


mountains of the land of Magan, a hard 
stone he has imported; for his statue he 
has caused it to be cut.” The land of 
Magan is proved clearly by many inscrip- 
tions to be the Sinaitic peninsula--the 
Mafka or ‘* turquoise land” of the Egyp- 
tians. In the Assyrian geographical lists 
it is called ‘‘the land of copper and the 
blue stone” (turquoise). Here, then, we 
have a trade intercourse between the land 
of Chaldea and the peninsula of Sinai as 
early as B.c. 2800. By what means was it 
carried out? A still fyrther astonishing 
fact is recorded by another statue inscrip- 
tion: *‘ To the country of Magan [Sinai], 
Mahaghahah, and the country of Gubi, 
and the country of Nituk, which possesses 
every kind of tree, vessels to be laden with 
all sorts of trees for Sippara I have sent.” 
Here, then, we see at once that there was a 
sea trade between Chaldea and the penin- 
sula of Sinai—by way of the Persian Gulf 
and the circumnavigation of Arabia. If 
we examine the route as indicated by these 
names, we can see at once its importance. 
Nituk was the Dilmun of the Assyrians, 
perhaps Bundir Delim, now part of the 
Delta, but more probably, I think, as sug- 
gested by Sir Henry Rawlinson, the island 
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of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. Gubi or 
Gubin is the place from which hard woods 
were obtained. It is impossible not to see 
here the Egyptian Qebti or Coptos on the 
Nile, easily approached from the Red Sea 
by the short route from Kosseir, This route 
through the Wady Hammamat is one of 
the oldest trade routes in the world, and 
used to the present day. Coptos was the 





PLANS OF THE KNEES OF THE 
SITTING STATUE OF GUDEA, 


starting-point of the route,and the empori- 
um where the upper Nile products of Afri- 
can goods, ete., were gathered, as shown by 
the inscriptions of Una (Dyn. VI.) and 
Hannu (Dyn. VIL.?) which describe expe- 
ditions in these regions. To the Chaldean 
traders, Qebti or Gubi on the Nile would 
be the source of the products, rather than 
the small port on the Red Sea where they 
embarked them. From the terminus of 
the route on the sea-shore to Magan or 
Sinai was a short sail, and here the ves- 
sels would be loaded with the famous 
hard stones diorite and porphyry. ‘The 
land of Mahaghahah is a little difficult to 
identify, and was in all probability, as it 
was the land from which gold dust was ob- 
tained, the region to the northeast and 
east of Syria, afterwards the kingdom of 
Midian. At a later period it seems to 
have embraced much of the country be- 
tween Sinai and the south of Palestine 
as far as the Wady-el-Areesh, the River 
of Egypt. The inscription very clearly 
proves not only the existence of a trade, 
but also shows the route by which it was 
carried on. It is evident, as the statue of 
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ANOTHER STATUE OF GUDEA. 


Urbahu was executed in diorite, that the 
trade was open in his time, but it had 
not apparently attained to so high a 
development as in the time of his suc- 
cessor. Of its establishment there can be 
now no doubt.* The mention of the cut- 
ting of the stone, apparently for statues 
in large quantities,indicates that the Chal- 
deans were in possession of the mines in 
the peninsula of Sinai which had been 


* Additional proof of this is afforded by the num- 
ber of engraved shells found at Telloh, most of 
which are of species found in the Arabian and 
Ur sea, Shell engraving and the importation of 
Arabian and Indian shells into Egypt began very 
early, for Professor Lazee has an engraved shell of 
Indian or South Arabian type with the cartouch of 
Usertesen I[., of the XII[th Dynasty, engraved upon it. 
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worked for many centuries by the Egyp 
tians—indeed, since their conquest in the 
early pyramid age by Senefru, the father 
of Khufu (Cheops), who claims in his in 
scription in the Wady Magharah, the title 
of *‘ the vanquisher of the foreign people,” 
from whom he had taken the mines. 

The expeditions of Gudea, it is impor 
tant to notice, coincide with the dark pe 
riod, and therefore probably an epoch of 
weakness, which exists in Egypt's story 
between the sixth and twelfth dynasties 
(B.C. 3166-2466, Brugsch).* 

It is not a mere conjecture that Egypt 
and Chaldea were in connection at this 
period, or that the meeting-place was Sinai, 
for there are other instances of this curi- 
ous interchange of balance of power. To 
consider these in detail would be beyond 
the scope of this article. Yet they may 
be briefly described. In B.c. 3800 Naram 
Sin and Sargon claim to have conquered 
Sinai; and apparently, as the tablets of 
the Woolf expedition, now in the museum 
at Philadelphia, indicate, also to have in 
vaded Lower Egypt. In about B.c. 3700 
Senefru claims to have driven away “‘the 
foreign people ” in possession of the mines 
of Sinai. Between the sixth and twelfth 
dynasties there is a period of weakness in 
Kgypt, a period of prosperity in Chaldea, 
and Gudea works the mines of Sinai. In 
B.C. 2280 Chaldea is invaded by the Elam- 
ites; shortly after this southern Palestine 
is in the possession of the Elamite and 
Chaldean allies (Gen. xiv.), and Lower 
Egypt in the possession of the Hyksos 
princes. Indeed, all through ancient Ori 
ental history we may trace this constant 
oscillating of the balance of power be 
tween Egypt and the dominant kingdom 
of Mesopotamia. 

Having now obtained an undoubted 
historical connection between Egypt and 
Chaldea, I return to the comparison of the 
two statues. 

The first, I have already described. In 
the second we have the same costume, but 
a new attitude. The figure is seated on a 
throne, with folded hands, the usual Chal- 
dean conception of rest and satisfaction. 
The attitude at once calls to mind the 
famous statue of Kephren in the museum 
of Gizeh, as well as the statues of Menkara 
and Userenra, also pyramid kings. It 


* In this article I have adopted for Egyptian his 
tory the chronology of D. Brugsch, as it seems to 
me at least to have a scientific basis, though at pres 
ent it is difficult to decide on any fixed system. 
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is interesting to note that all are carved 
out of the same material, taken from the 
quarries of Sinai. This circumstance, it 
may be thought at first, isa mere accident, 
but there are stronger reasons for ascrib- 
ing a direct influence to the teaching of 
Egyptian sculptors, probably those of the 
school of Sinai. 

On the knees of the statue is a plan of 
a building, of which King Gudea here rep- 
resents himself as the architect. This 
plan, as will be seen, represents, appar- 
ently, asmall temple or fortified building. 
Beside the tablet is the trier or graver 
with which the plan was drawn, and on 
the edge of it a bevelled and graduated 
scale. This scale is most important for 
my argument. It has been carefully 
measured by the most accurate of mathe- 
maticians, Professor Flinders Petrie, and 
it works out to a cubit of 20.63, the Egyp- 
tian cubit, and not the Babylonian cubit 
of 21.6, and the statue itself is found to 
be worked to this scale—a manifest proof 
of the influence of Egyptian teachers. 

The placing of the plan on the knees 
of the statue is again remarkable, and 
seems to me to show undoubted Egyptian 
influence. The name of Gudea means, in 
Semitic Assyrio-Babylonian, the prophet, 
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or, ‘‘the deliverer of judgment.” The 
god Nabu, or Nebo, from whom the king 
derives his name, corresponded to the 
Egyptian Tehuti, or Thoth, ‘‘the mea- 
surer,” the scribe of the gods. Although 
Thoth was the measurer or weigher, he 
was not the god of mathematics and sci- 
ence; these duties fell to the god I-em- 
hotep, or Imonthis, the son of Ptah, whe 
was identified by the Greeks with Atsca- 
lapius, who is always represented as seat- 
ed with a papyrus spread out on his knees, 
in exactly the attitude given to Gudea in 
this statue. And itis as the architect, the 
mathematician, that he appears in this 
group. The attitude, the scale, the source 
of material, seem to nie undoubtedly the 
result of a close contact with the artistic 
schools of Egypt. 

The lack of stone in Chaldea, and the 
limitation thus to constructions capable 
of execution in brick, rendered the use of 
columns very rare, and, even when em- 
ployed, either of wood or of small size. 
Nevertheless, to our astonishment, in one 
of the mounds within the enclosure of 
Telloh, M. de Sarzee discovered the re- 
mains of two massive columns constructed 
entirely of brick-work. These columns 
have a thickness of 1.80 metres (about 
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5 ft. 6in.) in thickness at the base, and 
must, therefore, have been of considerable 
height. 

The system of construction is one which 
shows great technical skill and mathe- 
matical accuracy. The mode of building 
is in two courses: 1. One round brick 
forming the core, round which radiate 
eight triangular bricks hollowed out at 
the points. 2. Eight triangular bricks 


of which the points join in the centre of 
the column, surrounded by a band of 
By the alternation of 


curved bricks. 
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courses and the combination of the four 
columns in one, a massive siructure is ob- 
tained. Here, I think, we may see the yery 
successful attempt of a people not ac- 
quainted with columns to reproduce that 
which they had seen in another land, 
where this style of architecture was large- 
ly employed. In what other land could 
they have seen it in a higher develop- 
ment than Egypt? 

It would seem to me that four-mem- 
bered papyrus columns were the model 
which they were attempting to reproduce. 

Having considered the main points of 
the history and architecture of this an- 
cient Chaldean city, it may be well to 
study some of the features of the religion, 
and especially that of the local god, Nin 
Girsu. 

Almost every object on which Gudea 
inscribes his name contains a dedication 
te Nin-Girsu. He is called “ the king of 
weapons, the great warrior of Ellila.” 
He is therefore, as the son of Ellila—the 
lord of ghost-land—‘ the older Bel” of 
the Assyrio-Babylonian creed, identified 
with Adar or Ninip or Uras, the war-god. 
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But when the older creed of the Sumirian 
population of Babylonia was reformed on 
the basis of a solar creed, many curious 
identifications were made. The inscrip 
tions and monuments from Telloh enabl 
us, however, to ascertain beyond doubt 
the nature of this god. The name Nin 
Girsu means simply ‘‘the piercer of the 
mass,” or flesh, and to him the curious 
cones, so many of which are found on the 
site, were dedicated. I have already said 
that the name of the city Sippara means 
the city of the ‘‘ bright flame,” and in a 
mythological tablet in the British Museum 
one of the sons of Ellila is ‘*‘ the lord of 
the bright flame.” In many of the in- 
scriptions from Telloh the god Nin-Girsu 
is associated with ‘‘ the lord of the wood 
of life.” Taking all these points together, 
there is no difficulty in identifying, as I 
did many years ago, Nin-Girsu with ‘* the 
fire-god,” and ‘‘ the god of the fire-stick ” 
in fact, the Prometheus of Chaldea—and 
therefore Sippara becomes the Pyropolis 
or fire-city of Chaldea. 1 would here 
make a suggestion (it is but a suggestion) 
that Nin-Girsu was the upper or revoly 
ing fire-stick—the piercer of the flesh, or 
robber—the Arani of the Vedas— who 
draws the hidden fire from the gis-zida, 
or ‘‘ wood of life’—the lower stick in 
which it lies hidden. Tosee this process, 
compare the fire-stick found by Mr. Petrie 
at Medum. 

The figures given on the opposite page 
afford ample proof of this. The attitude 
of the god holding in his hand the cone 
is exactly that assumed by a person using 
the fire-stick. Beside this is a figure of 
the fire-god found at Khorsabad, tlie pal- 
ace of Sargon II. (B.c. 722); no further 
demonstration is needed. 

The association of the fire-god with the 
city of Gudea is of great importance from 
an archeological point of view. To ex 
plain this, I will quote a hymn to the 
fire-god from a ballad in the British 
Museum: 


‘* The fire-god, the prince who is mighty in the 

land. 5 

The warrior, the son of the deep who is high 
in the land. 

© fire-god, by thy pure fire, 

In the house of darkness thou makest light; 

Thou determinest the destiny of all that is 
called by name; 

Of bronze and lead thou art the weigher; 

Of silver and gold thou art the benefactor ; 

Thou art he that turnest away the breast of 
the evil man at night.” 
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This hymn, it will be seen, associ 
ates the fire-god with the working of 
metals, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that we find some fine speci- 
mens of metal-work in tle excavations 







at Telloh. These examples 
show the skill which the 
Babylonians lad attained at 
soearly anage. The know- 
ledge of bronze-casting must 
have been attained very ear- 
ly, as we find it referred to in 
the hymns, where the man 
purified of sin is said to shine 
like *‘ bronze poured out of 
the crucible.” The work of 
the age of Gudea shows con- 
siderable advance on primi 
tive work, for it is chased, 
and has been inlaid with 
gold in the decorations of 
the dress, as shown by two 
statues of Nin-Girsu in the 
British Museum. ‘The little 
cnn OF THE YIRE-STICR figures here given belong to 
an age very much more re- 
mote, and were found in the 
lowest strata of the ruins, with monuments of so ar 
chaic a character as to necessitate their being placed "608" OF NIN-GINSU, THE FIRE-GoD. 
at a period as remote as at least B.c. 4000. With these 
discoveries I shall deal later on. The early 
metal-working here is most interesting, as 
throwing so much light upon the Hebrew 
legend of civilization as contained in Gen- 
esis iv., where the working of bronze and 
irou-working are attributed to Tubal-Cain 
(iv. 22). Iron is not mentioned in these 
early inscriptions, or gold, except in the 
form of gold dust. 

There is a very valuable passage relating 
to the metals in the inscription upon the 
large statue. Here the king, speaking of 
his statue, says, ‘‘Of this statue, neither 
in silver, nor in copper, nor in tin, nor in 
bronze, let any one undertake the execu- 
tion.” The separate mention of bronze, 
tin, and copper indicates clearly the know- 
ledge of the combination of the latter two 
to make the first. Tlie statue is only to 
be made of hard stone, and is to be placed 
in the place of libations. 

It is now time to deal with the question 
as to who were the people who carried out 
these great works, and spread.the learning 
and wisdom of Chaldea from the Tigris 
to the borders of Egypt,and to learn some- 
thing of the social life of the period. 

Language is not to be taken as a test 
saniaias obeeitie of race; although, as Professor Sayce re- 
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marks, it separates man by a great barrier 
from the lower animals, it does not serve 
to separate one race of mankind from an- 
other. The confusion between racial sim- 
ilarity and linguistic affinity has been 
one of the most fruitful causes of error. 
They may coincide, and often do, and 
where such a coincidence does occur, it is 
of the highest value; but their agreement 
is not a thing of necessity. 

In the case of the inhabitants of Sip- 
para, it will be well to begin with the 
linguistic affinities. The language of the 
cuneiform inscriptions on the statues and 
bricks from the city is an agglutinative 
one, allied to the language of the early 
Elamite population and the proto-Median 
dialect of the people of Ansan, its modern 
affinities being found in the Agro-Finnic 
and Tartar dialects, while, as Drs. Terrien 
de Laconferie and Ball have shown, there 
is a distinct linguistic relationship be- 
tween these primitive tongues and the lan- 
guage of early China: that introduced 
by the Bak tribes—the so-called Hundred 
Families. Linguistically, their position is 
not difficult to define, as belonging to the 
Tartar branch of the Turanian family. 

We will now examine such racial types 
as the monuments afford us, and endea- 
vor to see to what extent they agree with 
the evidence of language. The type of 
the first face shown above would be at 
once classed as of the Turanian branch, 
and resembles exactly the type of the 
Elamites of the monuments and the Tar- 


tars of Central Asia. Above all, we have 
the turban, a most characteristic feature. 
The second head is more difficult to class, 
owing to its being shaved. It is manifest- 


ly that of a gallie or priest, and should, 
I think, be classed also as belonging to the 


same family; it is certainly not Semitic. 
In the older monuments, such as the stela 
of the vultures, we get, as far as the ar- 
chaic work will admit an identification, 
a Turanian and very Chinese or Mongol 
type, and even faint traces of the pigtail. 

There is therefore an undoubted agree- 
ment between the ethnographical and 
linguistic evidence in classing this primi- 
tive population of Chaldea as belonging 
to the Tartar or Mongol branch of the 
great Turanian family. 

The social details of the life of the com- 
munity as described in the inscriptions 
are of the greatest value, as they indicate 
a primitive organization such as monu- 
ments have not before afforded us access 
to. The Babylonian and Assyrian re- 
ligious texts had made us familiar with 
the fact that the creed of Turanian primi 
tive Chaldea was a religio-magic similar 
to that of Shamans of Tartary, but no 
historical or contemporary evidences of 
the actual existence of such a creed were 
forth-coming. The inscriptions of Telloh 
show, however, that this weird religion 
still held its position in the days of Gudea, 
although the spirits had become gods, and 
the temple replaced the tent of the medi- 
cine-man. When Gudea ascended the 
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rone, he says, ‘‘then the city he made 
jure, he cleansed it.” When he laid the 
oundation of the temple and deposited 
the record, ‘‘the callers of demons, the 
eers of spirits, the charmers, the wives of 
nuttering [witches] from the city he drove 
out. Whoever went not willingly, by the 
soldiers was expelled.” This shows us 
clearly the primitive age we have to deal 
with. The solemn act of the king must 
be interfered with by no muttered charm 
or magician’s spell. No evil eye must be 
cast upon the work. The king then de- 
scribes the great period of peace which he 
had chosen for the work of building the 
temple. ‘* No malevolent influences exist- 
ed, no death had taken place, no female 
mourner had caused her lamentation to 
be heard, the plaintiff to place of the oath 
had not gone, no robber to the house of 
a man had entered.” It was a time of 
peace; ‘‘a fortunate day at the commence- 
ment of the year.” A calendar which I 
published some years ago showed how 
this superstition as to lucky and unlucky 
days affected every detail of primitive 
Babylonian life, and no doubt Gudea had 
examined every sign and omen before 
undertaking his pious work. 

We have now the record of a most 
curious custom—a species of public holi- 
day. ‘* Penalties I have remitted, gifts I 
have given. For seven days service was 
not exacted. The female slave has been 
made the equal of her mistress, the male 
slave the equal of his master. The chief of 
his vassal has been made the equal.”’ This 
curious week of communal life is of great 
interest, as it must be the survival of a 
very primitiveage indeed. Itis, however, 
manifestly the same as the festival of the 
Sakoea, mentioned by Berossus, ‘‘ when 
for five days the masters should obey 
their servants.” It is to be noted here that 
the female slave is mentioned along with 
her mistress, and before the male slave 
and his master. One of the most inter- 
esting and characteristic features of this 
early civilization of the Babylonians was 
the high position of women. The mother 
here is always represented by a sign which 
means ‘‘the goddess of the house’; any 
sin against the mother, any repudiation 
of the mother, was punished by banish- 
ment from the community. These are 
facts which are evidently indicative of a 
people who had at one time held the law 
of matriarchal descent. In the hymns 
we find in the Sumirian version ‘‘ female 


and male ” the order, while in the Semitic 
texts it is ‘“‘male and female.” Another 
example of the equality of women of a 
most interesting character is afforded by 
this passage. Speaking of the offerings 
to his statue, the king says, ‘*The house 
where there is no son the daughter with 
new (?) offerings has entered, before the 
face of the statue she has placed them.” 
This freedom once accorded to women in 
the primitive times was never withdrawn 
entirely, and thus in the later Babylonian 
times we find women exercising almost 
equal rights with the men. This high 
position of woman in the community is 
another very distinct mark of the Tura- 
nian character of this early people, and 
has been noticed as still surviving among 
the tribes of Central Asia by Professor 
Vambéry. 

The whole characteristic of this early 
community as revealed in the inscriptions 
of Gudea is one of peace and plodding, 
self-improvement with no aggressive ele- 
ments. Only one war is recorded, and 
that is against the national foe, the land 
of Ansan, afterwards the Elamite king- 
dom. From the earliest times, earli- 
er even than the days of Gudea, the 
Elamite was the born foe of the people 
of Chaldea, and between them there was 
a never-ceasing border feud. How truly 
a hereditary antipathy this was may be 
seen when the old native war becomes 
the national epic. Khumbaba, the old 
storm-god—the everlasting enemy of the 
solar hero—is transformed into Khum- 
baba the Elamite. The one war of Gudea 
is described as ‘‘ By arms the city of An- 
san in the land of Elam he has conquered, 
its sports to the god Nin-Girsu he has 
consecrated.” 

The statues of Gudea, besides their ar- 
tistic value, had a curious religious posi- 
tion. They were placed in the temple as 
an everlasting representation of the king, 
always to be before the god and remem- 
bered by him. Certain offerings were 
instituted, ‘‘ of food, beer, oil, and meal,” 
and under a severe penalty these were not 
to be revoked. In another place we read 
Gudea unto the statue has given a com- 
mand, ‘‘to the statue of my king speak 
thou.” The statue was really au embodi- 
ment of the king, even in the temple; 
it was like the Egyptian Ka statue in- 
habited by the spirit of the king, and fed 
by the Ka offerings made to it. The 
statue was a most sacred object, to be pro- 
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tected by all the laws of ancestor-wor- 
ship, for thus the king speaks regarding 
it: ‘‘ Whoever shall transgress my judg- 
ments, revoke my gifts, or in the reci- 
tation of my prayers shall suppress my 
name and insert his own,” then shall he 
be cursed with a bitter curse. 

‘*Like an ox shall he be slain in the 
midst of his prosperity. 

‘** Like a wild bull shall he be felled in 
the fulness of his strength. 

‘*As for his throne, may those even 
whom he has bound captive overthrow it 
in the dust! 

‘His name in the temple of his god 
may they erase from the tablets! 

**May his god upon the ruin of his 
country not look! 

** May he ravage it with the rains from 
heaven ! 

**May he ravage it with the waters of 
the earth! 

‘*May he become a man without a 
name! 

‘** May his princely race be reduced to 
slavery! 

‘*May this man, as every man who 
acted evilly to his chief under the vault 
of heaven, in no city find a resting-place!” 

Such was the great excommunication 
pronounced against any who injured the 
royal statue. It is interesting to find this 
curse already formulated as early as B.C. 
2800, for it is the same as the curse which 
appears on all the kudurri or boundary 
stones until quite late. For in Chaldea 
cursed indeed was he who removed his 
neighbor’s landmark. 

I have now described the principal fea- 
tures of the art and civilization of the age 
of Gudea. Its high standard is beyond 
doubt, and far distant, as it is nearly forty- 
eight centuries ago; its progress indicates 
long centuries of previous development— 
centuries of toiling, plodding human be- 
ings, each adding its quota to build up 
this stage of the great learning and wis- 
dom of Chaldea. Have we no trace of 
this far-distant, primitive age ¢ 

First, we must consider the few in- 
scriptions of an age immediately preced- 
ing that of Gudea. Of these we have 
already mentioned the inscriptions of Ur- 
bahu. In addition to these are the in- 
scriptions of Dungi, his successor; these 
are chiefly confined to small amulet tab- 
lets of black stone which bear the in- 
scription, ‘‘ For the lord Nin-Girsu, the 
powerful warrior of Ellila, for his king 
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Dungi, the powerful hero-king of U; 
king of Sumir and Akkad, the temple o 
Eninnu, his favourite temple, has built 
The importance of this inscription is i, 
the statement of the fact that about 
century or so before this time, the kings 
of Ur, about thirty miles distant, hel 
sway over Sippara, and that at this ear]; 
period Babylonia was divided into the two 
provinces of Sumir and Akkad, or North 
and South Babylonia. 

It is now time to describe some dis 
coveries which carry us back to a very 
remote antiquity. In one angle of the 
palace (X), at a considerable depth, the ex 
plorer came upon the remains of an older 
palace, the walls of which ran some con- 
siderable distance beyond the building of 
Gudea, and were manifestly the remains 
of a much older edifice. The bricks were 
larger than those of Gudea, and are in- 
scribed with the names of Urbalu. So 
this was the older palace. Still more as- 
tonishing was the discovery that this wall 
terminated in a small stepped brick pyra- 
mid, a form of construction hardly ex- 
pected in Babylonia, 

In other portions of the mounds dis- 
coveries were made of monuments of a 
far more archaic type, indicating an oc- 
cupation of the site at a very early period. 
The most important of these is the stela 
of the vultures. Here we see the battle- 
field with the slain, the burial of the 
dead in a huge tumulus, and the vultures 
tearing limb from limb the carcasses of 
the slain. The work is of the most strange 
ly archaic type, differing greatly from the 
work of the age of Gudea. 

It is on paleographical grounds that 
we are best able to ascertain approximate 
ly the date of these remarkable monu- 
ments. The earliest records of which we 
know the date are the mace-lead and 
seals of Sargon of Agade, B.c. 3800. In 
these remarkable antiquities we have the 
writing already assuming the wedge 
shape, whereas in these inscriptions it is 
distinctly linear, and the art of the seals 
is far in advance of that of the sculptures. 
There is little doubt that we must assign 
these monuments to an age prior to that 
of the great Semitic hero, King Sargon, 
therefore certainly to a period of some 
four thousand years before our era. 

Yet even at that remote age civilization 
was not in its childhood. We have al- 
ready seen how, in the age of Gudea, tlie 
arts of utility, metal-working, sculpture, 
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iving, ete., had attained considerable 
velopment, so these earlier monuments 
ow us that the arts of pleasure, at least 
isic, had been introduced. In the sculp- 
ive shown on page 204, belonging to the 
rchaic age, we have the earliest represen- 
ition known of the harp, more archaic 
ian those of Egypt, vet in no way to be 
nistaken. In the upper tier we have 
men with pipes and 
cymbals, while oth- 


The problem of the origin of Egyptian 
civilization is one which has exercised the 
minds of the greatest scholars; and yet, to 
quote the words of Professor Petrie, all 
that has been done only tends to show us 
‘* how vastly our information must be in- 
creased before the problems are solved.” 
The explorations of Professor Petrie at 
Medum carried us as near the threshold 

of Egyptian his- 
tory as we have 


erselap their hands te been able as yet to 
nchorus. Indeed, ON penetrate, and yet 
we have here a ee, how far we remain 
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bal was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and pipe.” In the inscriptions 
of Gudea, the flute-player who took part 
in the magic incantations is frequently 
mentioned. 

Such is the art, the civilization, we en- 
counter in the earliest stages of Chaldean 
history, a civilization primitive, archaic, 
but still representing the growth of centu- 
ries. More rude in its art and its writing 
than those of the land of Egypt, it is nev- 
ertheless, iike them, an unsolved problem. 

We re d in the inscriptions of Chaldea 
on the border-lands of Egypt, possibly 
even in possession of Lower Egypt, prior 
to the age of Senefru. The question 
naturally arises, is there any trace of a 
primitive relationship, perchance common 
source, for these old-world civilizations? 


fru, the father of Khufu, differs, however, 
from the later or greater works in that it 
is clearly but an elaboration of the older 
Mastaba tomb, and, like the stepped pyra- 
mid at Sakkarah, belongs to the beginning 
of the pyramid age. At the foot of the 
Medum pyramid was found the small per- 
fect temple erected for the worship of the 
Ka of the ‘‘thrice blessed Homs Senefru,” 
possibly the oldest temple in the world. 
The most important discoveries, how- 
ever, were in the tombs of the great ne- 
cropolis around the pyramid of Medum. 
These tombs of Ra-hotep and his wife Ne- 
fert, and of Nefer-mat and his wife, by 
their richly painted walls, picture to us 
with vivid detail the life of the age of 
Senefru. The arts are far advanced. 
Painting, sculpture, weaving, pottery-mak- 
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FRAGMENT OF A BASS-RELIEF., 


ing, had all been long known and devel- 


oped. Everything indicated that Egyp- 
tian civilization had been long in the land, 
and there is scarcely a trace of a primitive 
age. And yet we were not wholly with- 
out a glimpse of such an age. 

The studies of Virchow and other eth- 
nologists have proved that the dynastic 
Egyptian was a member of the white race, 
the reddish tint given to the males being 
merely attributed to sunburn. He may 
be said to be of the type of the Europo- 
Asian whites. In the tombs of dynastic 
Egyptians at Medum, buried along with 
them and not in a lower strata, Professor 
Petrie found burials of a totally dis- 
tinct type from that of the mummified 
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Egyptians, with every indication « 
a lower and savage type. The i) 
terments were without any trace « 
mummification—the bodies plac: 
in the tombs without any covering 
and with the knees crouched up to 
the chin, and only some coarse eart})- 
enware vessels placed in the tombs 
instead of the funerai furnitur 
These evidently represented the old 
er aboriginal race, which was rapid 
ly being obliterated or absorbed by 
the higher-type ruling Egyptian. 
These skeletons, now in the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, have been examined by Dr. 
Garston, who shows them to be of a 
distinctly negro type. So this was 
the race whom the Egyptians re 
placed. Ancient tradition pointed 
to the ‘‘divine land” of Punt, or 
Arabia Felix, as the home from 
which the gods Hathor and Ra had 
migrated to Egypt. In the coming 
of the gods we must see the advent 
of their worshippers. The region of 
Punt, the southwest point of Arabia 
and the opposite coast of Somali 
Land, was the land of the sacred in- 
cense and the persea trees, which 
Dr. Schweinfurth has shown were 
not indigenous to Egypt, but to 
South Arabia. 

The tradition is most strikingly 
confirmed by the close resemblance 
in type between the inhabitants of 
Punt and the dynastic Egyptian. 

An examination of the ancient 
hieroglyphics in the tombs at Me- 
dum, those beautiful miniatures of 
contemporary life, revealed two in- 
teresting facts. First, the wavy 

sign for water is always colored blue or 
black, evidently as indicating an ac- 
quaintance with the sea. Second, the sign 
for chancellor or high official is a cylin- 
der seal attached by a cord, which, Pro- 
fessor Petrie thinks, indicates a connec- 
tion with Chaldea. 

We have seen how in the age of Gudea 
there was a connection by sea between 
Egypt and Chaldea. In a still earlier 
age the centre of culture in Babylonia 
was the holy city of Eridugga —the Eridu 
of the Semites, the seat of the worship of 
Ea—the god of the sea, of ships and sail- 
ors. From Eridu at that remote age ships 
went forth on the Persian Gulf, and no 
doubt coasted the shores of Arabia. 
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One of the most remarkable features 
of the worship of Eridu was that of the 
son of Ea, called the ‘* protector of good 
men.” Here he had his sacred tree in 
the temenos (sacred land) of Eridu, and 
from beneath which flowed the river of 
life, and here he was worshipped under the 
name of Asari. The earliest settlement 
of Egyptians in the Nile Valley was at 
Teni, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Abydos. Abydos was the tomb of Osiris; 
here was his sacred grove and spring, and 
his divine name was Ausar. The Egyp- 
tian name is written with two signs, eye 
and chair, and the Chaldean name Asari 
is written exactly the same. Such a sim- 
ilarity cannot be the result of a mere 
chance coincidence. 

Dr. Fritz Hourmel, in an important 
paper before the last Oriental Congress in 
London, boldly proclaimed the Chaldean 
origin of Egyptian civilization. The evi- 
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dence accessible does not seem to me to 
admit as yet of so sweeping an assertion. 
Rather, for the present, we must be con- 
tent to say that in the remote period, 
before the pyramid age, in the fifth mil- 
lennium before our era, there was a sea 
communication between Chaldea, Punt, 
Egypt, and Sinai, an interchange of the 
elements of civilization. There is a con- 
vergence of the lines of origin of the two 
great civilizations of antiquity, but as yet 
their point of meeting is lost in the haze 
of the past. 

There remains but one other remark to 
make. The problem is unsolved, but its 
solution is not without hope. In the 
mounds of Chaldea, in the ruins of south- 
ern Arabia, the shores and islands of the 
Persian Gulf, in the primitive settlements 
of Egypt, are to be found the buried pages 
of the opening chapters of the history of 
civilization. 


“A THOUSAND YEARS IN THY SIGHT.” 


BY ANNIE 


FIELDS. 


YEITHER joy nor sorrow move 
iN The figure at the feet of Love; 
Light of breathing life is she, 
Spirit of immortality. 


Lead me up thy stony stair, 
O spirit, into thy grea% air! 
For his day of pain and tears 
Is to man a thousand years. 
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CAPTAIN NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AT TOULON., 
BY GERMAIN BAPST. 


N the early days of September, 1793, 
France was attacked on every side, 

and a third of her provinces had rebelled 
against the government established at 
Paris, which enforced its supremacy by a 
régime carried on under a reign of terror. 
Among the provinces in open insurrection 
were all those of the south. An army corps 
invested Lyons, while another, after sub- 
duing Marseilles, marched against Toulon. 
This unfortunate city had risen in revolt 
against the Convention at the same time 
as Lyons and Marseilles; when the au- 
thorities saw the Republican army, after 
taking Marseilles, direct its steps towards 
their walls, conscious of their guilt, and 
dreading the stern, inflexible vengeance 
of the government commissaries, they 
gave themselves up to the foreigner. 

tear-Admiral Trogoff and the munici- 
pal officers signed, in conjunction with 
Admiral Hood, commanding the English 
squadron in the Mediterranean, a treaty 
by which the town of Toulon, its arsenals, 
forts, and the French fleet, surrendered to 
his Britannie Majesty, who took posses- 
sion of it. Once the English were inside 
Toulon, the town with its detached forts 
and continuous belt of bulwarks offered a 
formidable position to attack, and one of 
the most difficult to reduce. The invading 
army was far from being as large as the 
one which defended it. 

The French forces were commanded by 
a chance general named Carteaux, 
after being a soldier, had, during a seve 
years’ absence from the army, become in 
civil life a portrait- painter. His por- 
traits, however, were indifferent works of 
ar 

As a general, Carteaux was even worse 
than as a painter. He was ignorant of 
all strategy, and very narrow-minded; the 
whole of his talent consisted in possess- 


ing a physique which might have served ~ 


as a model for a painter; with his well- 
adjusted white hair, his regular features, 
and pale complexion, his well - delinea- 
ted eyebrows and long black mustaches, 
which contrasted with the whiteness of 
his skin, none better than he in the 
mythological fétes of the day was able to 
impersonate the warrior-god Mars. 

In marching upon Toulon his army 
came in collision with the British forces 
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at a village called Ollioules. After a 
slight skirmish the Republicans were re- 
pulsed, and beat a hasty retreat. On 
learning of this defeat, Carteaux hastened 
to the assistance of his troops with fresh 
re-enforcements, and assuming the offen- 
sive, this time drove back the English and 
carried the village. In this action the 
officer at the head of the artillery was so 
seriously wounded that he was unable to 
continue his service for a long time. The 
accident proved a sad loss to the besie- 
ging army, which was thus deprived of 
the man commanding its principal arm 
on the very eve of constructing the bat- 
teries. Carteaux’s ignorance was such 
that he was little affected by this mishap; 
but the two representatives of the people 
commissioned to follow the army were 
deeply concerned as to the consequences. 
On the same day they despatched Adju- 
tant-General Cervoni to Marseilles to as- 
certain if he could not find in that town 
some artillery officer of distinction to 
whom might be intrusted the chief com- 
mand of the siege batteries before Tou- 
lon. Cervoni, while strolling through 
the streets of the town, met with a cap- 
tain of artillery who was, like himself 
perambulating the same thoroughfares. 
This captain was a Corsican and a com- 
patriot; his name was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He was a short, well-proportioned 
man, with extremely thin dark hair, who 
wore a long cocked hat, not en bataille, 
or frontwise, as represented in the pic- 
tures, but lengthwise (7. e., one corner 
forward and the other behind), and, what 
was most peculiar, it had two black rib- 
bons which, while the tips floated in the 
wind, were adjusted in a knot so as to 
hold the two rims of the corners together. 
His coat was blue with velvet facings; his 
trousers were broad, and buttoned on each 
side of the leg from waist to ankle, a kind 
of garment then called a charivari or a 
sur-culotte; he had on small boots with 
yellow leather tops, and was covered all 
over with the dust of the road along 
which he had been walking; for he had 
just arrived from Avignon; whither he 
had escorted a convoy of ammunition, 
and was on his way to Nice. Cervoni 
thought that Bonaparte would be just 
the man so much wanted by the members 
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of the National Convention delegated to 
watch over the movements of the army 
before Toulon. Bonaparte appeared very 
young; he was only twenty-four years 
of age; but it was stated that, a month 
before, the Republican army was on the 
point of beating a retreat in front of 
Avignon, when he with two field pieces 
and eighty men bombarded the town in 
the rear so effectively that the inhabi- 
tants and Federal troops were overcome 
with fright, and, convinced that they had 
been betrayed, abandoned the place to 
the Republicans, who entered victorious, 
thanks to the boldness and foresight of 
Captain Bonaparte. 

Cervoni invited the captain to enter a 
café; Bonaparte accepted, and the two 
men had a chat over a bow] of punch. 
The young captain doffed his hat, so that 
his features were lighted up by the blue 
flame of the liquor; his complexion was 
sallow and his head large, measuring as 
it did twenty-three inches round. If the 


size of the skull was large, the space be- 
tween the two cheek- bones was enormous. 
The hair grew low on the forehead; the 
well-arched brows disclosed large eyes, 
sharp as steel, cold, clear, and piercing; 


the aquiline nose was of the most delicate 
shape, the lower lip strong and receding, 
while the chin and the jaws were as well 
developed as the skull. Later on Bona- 
parte lost his front hair, and at the age 
of thirty had a ‘‘giant brow which thought 
bowed down.” At that time his looks 
half recalled Cesar, and half the head of 
an eagle. There was another noteworthy 
characteristic in his person: his hands 
were of the most dainty and aristocratic 
shape, and almost transparent; but he took 
little care of them then. 

Cervoni proposed to Bonaparte that he 
should assume command of the guns be- 
longing to the army investing Toulon, 
but the young captain declined, on ac- 
count of the poor opinion he entertained 
respecting Carteaux. Bonaparte was of, 
a superior intelligence, and he knew it. 
He had, in a measure, long ago secluded 
himself from everybody in order to give 
himself up wholly to study ; by that means 
he had acquired considerable knowledge, 
and was even learned, and in his view of 
things this knowledge which he had gain- 
ed must be turned to good account as 
soon as the opportunity should offer. 
Nor would such an opportunity be likely 
to fail him in a time of revolution such 
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as then prevailed; but he chose rather to 
select the right occasion, when sucee.: 
and glory would reward the venture, I, 
was therefore inclined at first to rejec 
Cervoni’s offer as not squaring exact 
with the propitious opening he had so 
eagerly sought; but Cervoni returned to 
the charge, and insisted in such warn 
terms that Bonaparte finally consented 
and the following day they started of} 
together. 

The first visit of the new commandant 
on reaching Ollioules, where the genera| 
headquarters were established, was to tl 
representatives of the people, Salicet: 
and Gasparin, when they at once handed 
Bonaparte his commission as chief offi 
of the siege train. He then called « 
General Carteaux, a giant six feet hig 
all begilt and beplumed, who looked dow) 
on the little captain of artillery, with his 
sombre dress devoid of trappings and al! 
threadbare. The general, however, i 
vited Bonaparte to dine with him, and to 
be present afterwards at the conflagra 
tion of the entire British fleet. As soon 
as they had got through the meal, Ca 
teaux sallied forth in great pomp with 
the two representatives, and led Bona 
parte to a half-thrown-up battery where a 
few gunners were preparing some red 
hot cannon-balls on a gridiron borrowed 
from a neighboring pothouse kitchen. 

‘‘Is that the battery with which you 
are going to burn the enemy’s ships 
inquired Bonaparte. 

“Yes, young man; wait a bit, and 
you'll see.” 

Bonaparte at once realized that an) 
thing he might say to demonstrate the 
absurdity of the attempt would fall short 
of the result itself, so he held his peace 
and awaited the first shot. The cannon 
ball was fired, but instead of lodging 
among the shipping, it did not go hal! 
way from the battery to the sea, and 
came down in a sandy soil, scattering a 
mound of dust. The representatives then 
saw that the battery, which might carry 
a projectile 400 fathoms, was firing }) 
Carteaux’s order at an cbject upwards of 
1200 fathoms away. It was not by such 
means that the opposing forces could be 
destroyed, and the English might con 
tinue a long time to hold the sea and thie 
roadstead of Toulon without any uneasi 
ness, 

Carteaux was himself convinced that 
something better might possibly be at- 
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tempted. He thereupon summoned a 
eouneil of war. Bonaparte, unfolding 
the maps, explained that Toulon having 
in extensive roadstead which communi- 
eated with the sea, the strength of the 
place lay in the support it received from 
the fleet occupying the roadstead, and able 
to introduce from the main all sorts of 
supplies in men, victuals, and ammuni- 
tion: that in consequence the first aim of 
the besiegers should be to prevent those 
communications; Toulon, reduced to its 
own unaided efforts, and cut off from the 
open sea, would soon be forced to capitu- 
late. Bending over the chart, and point- 
ing out the culminating brow of a prom- 
ontory which commanded the roadstead 
and the town, he insisted that that was the 
spot whereon a gigantic battery should be 
erected, with the double object of render- 
ing the roadstead untenable and sweep- 
ing the front of the port and the out- 
works. Then raising his voice, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘C’est l& qu’est Toulon !”’—an 
elliptical phrase which literally signifies 
“Toulon is on that spot,” while meta- 
phorically it implied that Toulon would 
fall into the hands of those who held that 
commanding position. Carteaux, who had 
not understood a word in Bonaparte’s 
chain of reasoning, said, in a low voice, to 
his neighbor, ‘‘ That’s a smart chap who 
doesn’t know much about geography; he 
mistakes a mountain for a city.” Car- 
teaux had taken Bonaparte’s exclama- 
tion in its literal sense. Fortunately, 
Gasparin and Salicetti had more lucidity 
of mind, and they at once asked Bona- 
parte to draw up a report, which they 
transmitted to Carnot in Paris, while they 
demanded the recall of Carteaux. Mean- 
while the latter remained at the head of 
the army, which numbered little over 
12,000 fighting men, with some ten large- 
sized pieces, to attack one of the most 
formidable strongholds of Europe. As 
on the following day Bonaparte eagerly 
pressed Carteaux to have the infantry 
occupy the position he had pointed out 
the previous evening for setting up the 
first battery, the general rejoined, ‘‘ You 
may rest assured that when I think fit to 
dislodge the enemy, they will go.” Do 
what he could, Bonaparte was unable to 
persuade his superior; and unfortunately 
the importance of occupying this point, 
which he had seen at a glance, became 
also apparent to the English, so that they 
took up a position on the height, and not 


being molested, were enabled in a very 
short time to erect a formidable fortress 
there, armed with masses of cannon. The 
place might have been carried by surprise 
before the existence of those works; now 
it was necessary to make a regular siege 
of the redoubt, a thing Bonaparte set 
about doing, as he received from Mar- 
seilles and Nice the large-sized guns he 
had demanded. The English at that time 
considered the position impregnable, so 
lavish had they been in accumulating the 
means of defence; they called it ‘‘ Little 
Gibraltar,” and said their general, Lord 
Wood, “If the French take my Little 
Gibraltar, well — I'll become a Jacobin 
like them.” 

Bonaparte’s batteries soon attacked Lit- 
tle Gibraltar, which did not fail to reply, 
the advantage of position, numbers, and 
guns belonging to the English. One 
day the firing became terribly sharp. 
There were scarcely enough hands to 
work the pieces. Bonaparte was there. 
He took the sponge dropped by one of 
the gunners, whose legs had been shot 
away, and until dusk replaced the wound- 
ed man. The soldier whom he replaced 
had the itch, and the sponge Bonaparte 
handled gave him that disease, which he 
had a long time, and from which he still 
suffered when he was First Consul. 

But Little Gibraltar was not the only 
point he assailed. Bonaparte threw up 
other batteries to reduce other forts. 
During the attacks and in the discussions 
at the council of war he did not fail to 
win such great authority that Carteaux 
one day grew jealous, and even com- 
plained of him to his wife. Madame Car- 
teaux, who was fairly pretty, and more 
astute than her husband, replied: ‘‘ Let 
that young man do his work; he knows 
more than you, asks for nothing, ren- 
ders an account of everything to you. 
The glory remains for you. If he makes 
any mistakes, they will be imputed to 
himself.” Carteaux turned the advice 
to good account, for every time Bona- 
parte opened a new battery the general 
wrote to the Convention that he alone 
had constructed these works, and in none 
of his reports is the name of the officer 
who planned and executed everything 
even once mentioned. Nor was Carteaux 
satisfied in leaving Bonaparte’s name 
out of his reports. He sometimes de- 
stroyed by some blunder the whole effect 
of the work and combinations of the 
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young officer. One day Bonaparte went 
to Marseilles for the purpose of choosing 
in the arsenal some large-sized pieces 
which he required for several new bat- 
teries. Carteaux availed himself of this 
temporary absence to disarm and aban- 
don a position whence the artillery did 
the greatest harm to the enemy’s fleet 
and prevented its vessels from leaving 
the basins of the fort. He alleged that 
the English floating-batteries and gun- 
boats were coming in great masses to 
storm this redoubt, and that too many 
lives were being sacrificed. In the even- 
ing Bonaparte learned the fact; he at 
once hastened round to see Gasparin the 
representative, convinced him, and cer- 
tain of being sustained, caused all the 
guns and mortars to be replaced in posi- 
tion, and brought back the gunners to 
their post. Within forty-eight hours 
after, Bonaparte had the satisfaction of 
seeing those very guns disable or sink 
two English vessels. It is this battery, 
which was built on the edge of the har- 
bor, that figures in the drawing accom- 
panying this article. Commandant Bo- 
naparte is represented in the act of 


estimating the strength of the attacking 


gun-boats and floating-batteries. This 
yet unpublished drawing was made dur- 
ing the siege of Toulon, by a young deaf- 
mute artist of the name of Paul Gré- 
goire, who afterwards acquired a certain 
reputation at Lyons. To him should be 
ascribed the invention of a peculiar 
kind of velvet, which has since borne 
his name. 

The demand that Carteaux should be 
recalled, which Gasparin renewed almost 
regularly at the same time that he trans- 
mitted to the famous Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety the reports and projects of 
Bonaparte, was finally well received. 
Unfortunately the committee sent another 
commander in his place, General Doppet, 
who was not a painter, like his predeces- 
sor, but a doctor. He had practised in the 
mountains of Savoy for many years, and 
earned the esteem of the inhabitants by 
his care and ministrations, so that when 
the national guards of Savoy had to 
elect their chief, they chose Doppet, and 
this was his first appearance as a soldier. 
If better instructed than Carteaux, he was 
no better acquainted with military mat- 
ters. One day, without any one know- 
ing why, a fight took place between the 
French outposts and the enemy’s skir- 
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mishers. Re-enforcements arrived, and 
the action became general. Doppet, bein, 
apprised of the fact, ordered Bonapart, 
to direct the attack. The gunners had 
already driven back the foe, and were 
following up their advantage, when, just 
as they were about to storm Little (; 
braltar and make themselves masters o{ 
the position, Doppet, at sight of one o{ 
his aides-de-camp who was killed near 
him, ordered the retreat. For the second 
time Little Gibraltar was lost by incom- 
petency. Bonaparte, who was wounded. 
hastened, with his face covered with blood 
towards the general-in-chief, and in a {it 
of anger exclaimed, in the presence of 
his whole staff, ‘‘ The fool who ordered 
the retreat has lost us Toulon!” 

Finally Doppet was in turn recalled, 
and the brave Dugommier sent to take 
command of the army, while a certain 
number of troops were told off to re-en 
force the besiegers, whose battalions were 
thus doubled in a short-time. In send 
ing a new general-in-chief, a general of 
division, Jean Dutheil, was appointed 
commander of the artillery ; he was an old 
man, in active service since 1747, a prey 
to the gout, but was not devoid of judg 
ment. As he found nothing to gainsay 
in anything Bonaparte had done, he had 
the young officer appointed second in com- 
mand to himself, and relied on him for 
all the services, so that Bonaparte re 
tained the direction of the batteries. He 
caused fresh ones to be constructed, in 
order to divert the attention of the Eng 
lish, and even threw up one at pistol-shot 
from one of the most important forts, 
that of Malbousquet. The day this bat 
tery was unmasked it was swept by a 
dreadful fire from the enemy, and more 
than half the gunners had to be carried 
off dead or wounded. The following 
morning it was difficult to find men of 
good will to man the pieces. Bona 
parte, noticing their hesitation, exclaim- 
ed, ‘* Henceforth that raised work shal! 
be called la batterie des hommes sans 
peur—the battery of the fearless ones 
At once all the gunners rushed forward 
to be sent there; they had to be picked 
out. Bonaparte led them to their post. 
regulated the firing, and remained while 
the first shots were tried; then, having 
an order to dictate, he called for some 
one to act as secretary. A sergeant of 
infantry, who was in attendance with his 
picket, came forward; Bonaparte bid him 
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sit down on the ground and write. The 
man had scarcely begun when a cannon- 
ball came along, casting up a heap of 
cravel over Officer, sergeant, and paper; 
the sergeant shook himself, and laughing, 
said, ‘‘So much the better; we shall need 
no blotting-paper.” Bonaparte asked the 
man his name: it was Junot, the future 
Due d’Abrantés. 

This battery proved a source of much 
annoyance to the English, who one morn- 
ing rushed out upon it in large numbers, 
took it by storm, drove back the French, 
and spiked the guns. They were prepar 
ing to modify the épaulements so as to 
turn the works upon the Republicans, 
but the gunners in their flight raised the 
alarm on every side. Soon a column led 
on by Cervoni rushed forward to the at- 
tack in front, while Dugommier hastened 
to the rescue on the right flank; Bona- 
parte, who was more to the south, at a 
battery directed against Little Gibraltar, 
was no sooner made aware of the turn 
things had taken than he rallied all the 
men he could spare around him, and at 
once advanced on his side so as to take 
the English in the rear. The enemy were 
soon surrounded, and 1500 of them, among 
whom was General O'Hara, had to lay 
down their arms. 

Night and day the work of investment 
went on, and the cannon did not cease 
an instant. But the young commander 
was exhausted; he scarcely found time 
to sleep. In the early days of the siege 
he was both commander of the artillery 
and chief engineer of the works of in- 
vestment, personally attending to every- 
thing. Luckily within the fortnight Ma- 
rescot had arrived and directed the min- 
ers; but the service of the guns remained 
exceedingly hard, for Bonaparte was not 
seconded. 

At the back of the report on the service 
of the artillery drawn up by Bonaparte, 
under date of December 7 and 8, 1793, 
Division General Dutheil wrote the fol- 
lowing: 

“Citizen Minister, I cannot too often reiter- 
ate the need we have of superior officers. My 
comrade Bonaparte and myself will all the 
more easily succumb as I cannot mount a 
horse nor walk. My only resource now is to 
be carried into the batteries. So far all goes 
on well.” 


This letter has never been published. 
The original is preserved with the report 
in the archives of the War Office at Paris, 


in Bonaparte’s own dossier, or file of pa- 
pers, which is communicated to no one. 
It is a most significant document, inas 
much as it shows to those who have de- 
nied the important part taken by Bona- 
parte at the siege of Toulon, and that he 
directed the artillery all the time. Nor 
were Dutheil and Bonaparte alone over- 
come with fatigue. The representatives 
of the people also fell ill, and Gasparin 
died of prostration. Fréron, Barras, and 
the younger Robespierre were sent to re- 
place him. The younger Robespierre soon 
realized that the success of the siege rested 
almost entirely with Bonaparte ; hence- 
forth he protected and upheld him against 
the envious and the ignorant, as Gasparin 
had done. 

But it is time that we should finish 
with Toulon. On the 15th and 16th 
Bonaparte opened an uninterrupted fire 
from all the batteries surrounding Little 
Gibraltar upon that position, and on the 
morning of the 17th the French troops 
rushed to the assault, with Dugommier 
and Bonaparte at their head. The de- 
fence was a stubborn one. The English 
shot mowed down whole files of the 
French soldiery, but after three-quarters 
of an hour the Republicans entered on 
every side, and the garrison surrendered. 
During the fight Bonaparte was wound- 
ed by an English gunner, who drove a 
lance through his thigh, and he retained 
the mark of the wound all his life. When 
the post-mortem examination of his body 
was made at St. Helena, the traces of the 
wound received in his younger days were 
clearly visible. Bonaparte, who made 
sure that Little Gibraltar would be taken 
by storm, at once set about turning this 
advantage against the English. In the 
parallel surrounding that fort he accu- 
mulated sacks of earth, fascines, and ga- 
bions in large quantity, and in the re- 
serve park of his batteries carefully 
stored thirty large-sized mortars with 
their charges and projectiles. He hoped 
in a few hours by means of his fascines 
and gabions to be able to convert Little 
Gibraltar from a battery of defence into 
a most terrible battery of mortars direct- 
ed against the British squadron, which 
was still anchored at Toulon. The east 
wind blew violently, preventing the ships 
from leaving port and reaching the open 
sea. If the wind continued to blow for 
a few hours his platforms and parapets 
would be achieved, the mortars placed in 
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position, and the enemy’s vessels sunk by 
his incendiary bombs. He pressed on the 
work with impatient eagerness; but, alas, 
in less than an hour the wind changed, and 
the English clapped their hands. The sea 
was open to them; they could escape; and 
Bonaparte viewed with rage in his heart 
the vessels he hoped to destroy sail out 
of port before his eyes. As soon as the 
British generals and admirals at Toulon 
learned that Little Gibraltar was taken 
they decided to abandon the city. 

On the 17th they withdrew their troops 
from all the forts and advanced works, 
and embarked on board their own vessels 
and on part of those in the port. 

About five o’clock on the morning of the 
19th the French battered down the gates 
of Toulon with axes and entered the town. 
A deathlike stillness had replaced the un- 
wonted animation of the previous even- 
ing, with its crowds and harrowing 
scenes; so still, in fact, was the place that 
the Republicans thought they were in- 
vading a deserted city—a sort of Pompeii 
taken by storm. But soon the represent- 


atives of the people reached the town- 
hall, and their first care was to institute 
domiciliary visits and to begin the execu- 


tions; these were numerous and horrible. 
Marshal Marmont, then a lieutenant of 
artillery, who witnessed the blood-curdling 
scenes, relates that Bonaparte was happy 
enough to wrest from death several of 
the wretches dragged before the military 
platoons. 

On the morning of the 19th General 
Dutheil wrote the following letter* to the 
Minister of War: 


“Tonlon is in the hands of the Republic. 
The public voice will inform you what I must 
refrain from saying respecting the artillery, 
but I must tell you that there was not a sol- 
dier but was a hero, the officers setting them 
anexample. I fail in expressions to depict the 
merit of Bonaparte. A great deal of science, 
as much intelligence, and too much bravery; 
such is a faint sketch of the virtues of this rare 
officer. It rests with you, Minister, to retain 
them for the glory of the Republic. 

“THe GENERAL OF DIVISION.” 


The following day Napoleon Bona- 
parte was appointed General; but three 
years were yet to elapse before his genius 


* This letter, like the preceding one, has never 
appeared in print; it is preserved in the archives at 
the War Department, which are not accessible to the 
public. 
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found a field sufficiently ample to bring 
forth what was eventually known 
Lodi, Castiglione, Arcola, and Rivoli. 

After a lapse of twenty-five years, Napo 
leon, a prisoner on the rock of St. Helena. 
was at the point of death, and before 
leaving this world was fain to afford by 
his last will and testament a proof of 
gratitude, if not to those who patronized 
him in his youthful days, at least to their 
children or grandchildren. 

On April 24, 1821, he dictated to the 
great Marshal Bertrand a codicil to his 
will, wherein it is said that he ‘‘ bequeath- 
ed to the Lieutenant of Artillery Dutheil, 
great-nephew of his general at Toulon, a 
sum of 100,000 frances. 

‘**2. To the son of General Dugommier, 
100,000 franes. Under his orders we di- 
rected that siege, and commanded the ar- 
tillery; it is a token of remembrance in 
return for the marks of esteem and af- 
fection which were shown us by that in 
trepid general. 

‘**3. To the son of Deputy Gasparin, 
100,000 franes, for having protected and 
sanctioned by his authority the plan we 
gave, and which resulted in the capture 
of that town. Gasparin by his influence 
sheltered us from the persecutions inci 
dent to the ignorance of the military staffs 
that commanded the army prior to Du 
gommier’s arrival, 

‘*4, One hundred thousand frances to 
the widow and grandson of Muiron” (one 
of the artillery officers he had had under 
his orders at Toulon, of whom he was very 
fond, and who was killed by his side at 
the bridge of Arcola). 

Already when he was Emperor, with- 
out retaining any spite against Carteaux 
for his stupidity, at the death of the latter 
he had granted a pension of 6000 francs 
to his widow, and a like annuity to 
Robespierre’s sister. 

It is useless to state that all those who 
served beside him in that siege received, 
like Marmont and Junot, the title of duke, 
or a marshal’s baton, or at least the stars 
of a division general. 

This is interesting to recall, as it tends 
to prove,contrary to what has been written 
by certain authors—especially M. Taine, 
who failed to understand Napoleon's 
character and the nature of his genius— 
that Bonaparte knew how to remember, 
and that he never once forgot the services 
which others had rendered to him. 
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THE DUTCH INFLUENCE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


XOUR years ago it was proposed by 
| a cosmopolitan New-Englander, the 
Hon. 8. R. Thayer, American Minister at 
the Hague, to erect at Delfshaven some 
durable memorial in recognition of Dutch 
hospitality to the Pilgrims while in Hol- 
land. In the ungracious criticism of a 
denominational newspaper it was inti- 
mated that the sons of the Pilgrims had 
no call to erect such a memorial any- 
where in Holland. Such ‘‘ hospitality ” 
was unsuspected at the time, and it ‘‘ has 
taken near two centuries and three-quar- 
ters to discover it.” 

The condition of a majority of the 
English refugees for conscience’ sake in 
the Dutch land of liberty was one of pov- 
erty and obscurity. In England most of 
them had been farm laborers or mechan- 
ics. In Leyden the rank and file of 
John Robinson’s congregation probably 
had little or nothing to do socially with 
the hundreds of other Englishmen—uni- 
versity students, merchants, military men 
—then dwelling also in ‘‘ ye goodly and 
pleasante citie.” Their settlement and 
chureh in Robinson's house along Clock 
Alley were modest enough, but one hun- 
dred and thirty-five English families 
were gathered in the other English 
church, Rev. Robert Durie pastor, whose 
house of worship was next door to their 
own. We have read well the records 
in the city archives of Leyden, and 
along with the names in Dutch spelling 
of these future beginners of New Eng- 
land there is a pathetic monotony of saai- 
werker, baeywerker, brouwersknect, hand- 
schoenmaker, bombasijnwerker, wolcam- 
mer, hoedenmaker, étc. That is, they 
were workers in or makers of serge, baize, 
gloves, hats, clocks, kegs, stockings, pumps: 
or they were dyers, coopers, brewers, ser- 
vants, ete., with whom the richer folks 
belonging to the English and Scottish 
church in the great city of Leyden had 
little in common. The Separatists were 
therefore thrown all the more closely 
with their Dutch fellow-Calvinists of like 
social rank. Not only were their leaders 
facile in speaking and reading the Dutch 
vernacular, but probably one-half of the 
Plymouth settlers were born in Leyden, 
and picked up Dutch just as the offspring 
of aliens among us imbibe American Eng- 
lish. 


Despite their occasional poverty from 
lack of employment, the Separatists were 
treated well, and richly enjoyed the vital 
freedom they lacked in England. It is 
to their condition that every one of the 
plaintive references to their life in the 
republic, and found in the writings of 
Winslow, Bradford, and others, refer. A1- 
ways in speaking of ‘* ye Low-Cuntries in 
which they had lived,” their words are 
those of praise. Hear what Bradford, in 
the name of the Governor and Council, 
says in his letter (dated in old style) of 
March 19, 1627, to the Dutch at New Am- 
sterdam: 

‘* Now, forasmuch as this [alliance be- 
tween England and Holland against Spain, 
their common foe} is sufficient to unite us 
together in love and good neighborhood 
in all our dealings; yet are many of us 
tied by the good and courteous entreaty 
treatment} which we have found in your 
country, having lived there many years 
with freedom and good content, as many 
of our friends do to this day; for which 
we are bound to be thankful and our chil- 
dren after us, and shall never forget the 
same, but shall heartily desire your good 
and prosperity as our own forever.” Still 
again Bradford wrote from Plymouth, 
October 1, 1627: ‘‘ Acknowledging our- 
selves tied in a strict obligation unto your 
country and state for the good entertain- 
ment and free liberty which we kad, and 
our brethren and countrymen yet there 
have and do enjoy, under your most hon- 
orable Lords and States.” 

The unmistakable feelings of the Pil- 
grims themselves are here expressed at a 
time when Plymouth had many remind- 
ers of the land and the city, ‘‘ which had 
been,’ as Bradford still later wrote, “ their 
resting place near 12 years,” ‘‘ fair and 
bewtifull,” ‘‘ of a sweete situation.” No- 
where on the map of the United States 
does one find the name of Scrooby, Baw- 
try, or Austerfield, but at Plymouth the 
oldest thoroughfare in New England is 
appropriately named Leyden Street. Here 
in 1630, when the Pilgrim rill of immigra- 
tion--almost wholly from Leyden—had 
ceased, while the Puritan flood had begun, 
were many proofs that the first settlers of 
New England, like those of New Nether- 
land, had come directly, not from Great 
Britain, but from Holland. Some of the 
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tangible evidences were Dutch seeds, 
books, provisions—food for body and mind 
—Dutch ovens, cradles, furniture, tools, 
and hardware of all sorts, especially of the 
Delft sort (such as saved the Mayflower 
from going to pieces during a storm at 
sea, as Bradford tells), military gear and 
equipment, clothing, books printed on 
Dutch presses, spinning-wheels, and kitch- 
en implements. These were things seen 
and temporal, capable of preservation in 
amuseum. In addition there were reali- 
ties not tangible, but as traceable as wa- 
ter-marks in paper. Distinctively Dutch 
influences in the primal basic life of New 
England are clear to the unprejudiced 
student. 

In this paper we shall pass over the 
political influences, of which we have 
elsewhere written,* and glance at the 
procedure of these men of ‘‘ distinctive 
America ” in things social. 

There are good reasons, other than re- 
ligious, why these Englishmen who had 
lived or had been born in the Dutch Re- 
public departed at so many points from 
ancestral precedents, and followed lines 
of development distinct from those of 
their countrymen in every part of the 
world, not excepting those south of Del- 
aware Bay. 

Coming from the land of feudal hold- 
ings, manors, primogeniture, and entail, 
they at once abolished these and other 
features and relics of feudal society, and 
distributed property, when no will had 
been made, equally among the intestate 
owner's children. In this radical pro- 
cedure were they acting, as Bradford in 
his history, quoting a Dutch law-book, 
says they did in their marriage customs, 
‘‘ according to ye laudable custome of ye 
Low-Cuntries”? Or were they ‘‘ revert- 
ing,” like academic students, to the prim- 
itive Germanic system of towns (tuin, 
ton) and common lands? Bradford, who 
was the chief statesman of the Plymouth 
men, as Brewster was the theological and 
ecclesiastical guide, remarks with practi- 
xal wisdom on marriage as being that 
upon which ‘‘ many questions aboute in- 
heritances doe depende.” Whom did 
they follow, the ancient farmers in the 
‘*mark ” of Tacitus’ time, or those of the 
seventeenth century whom they saw be- 
fore their eyes in the various United 
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States of Netherland? If the founders of 
New England were acquainted with the 
primitive Teutonic social order, the, 
have most skilfully concealed their 
udition. 

Rather, is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that they followed the precedent 
they had seen in ‘*‘ ye Low-Cuntries,” jy 
which were the common acres, pastures, 
forests, to which daily issued, out of the 
town or dorp, boers or farmers, shep- 
herds, swine and cattle, for work and 
food? These things in the late six 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries 
were not matters of antiquity or arch 
ology. They were right before the eyes 
of the tens of thousahds of English folk 
dwelling in the Dutel’ Republic. 

Wherever the Dutch farmers in Amer- 
ica who refused to live under the semi- 
feudal patroons made their settlements 
they discarded the artificial un-Nether 
landish system of patroons and manors, 
and followed their ancestra! and famil- 
iar methods of commonage in land, rep- 
resentation in government, and demo- 
cratic ideas and instincts of freedom in- 
herited for ages. What they would not 
allow kings or clerics at home to do, 
they refused to patroon or West India 
Company. In New Netherland the his- 
tory of the monopolies of the West India 
Company and the patroons is one thing; 
the history of the Dutch people is some 
thing wholly different. The first has been 
written; the second has not. Washing- 
ton Irving's caricature still stands among 
the ‘‘ authorities” in too many histories, 
so called. » What the two hundred thou- 
sand Englishmen or their descendants 
east of the Hudson River in 1675 accom- 
plished has been celebrated in song, 
story, poem, history, painting, and statue, 
and Forefathers’ day was instituted as 
early as 1769. What the fewer than ten 
thousand people of Netherlandish blood 
in the Middle States achieved awaits the 
competent narrator. 

There was published in Leyden in 1616, 
the composition and press-work having 
possibly been partly done by some of the 
Pilgrim printers, Ubbo Emmius’ History 
of Friesland, in which the details of local 
organization and government of the town 
of this ultra-democratic Dutch province 
are given at length. Page after page of 
this book, with its account of the elec 
tions after prayer, and with written bal 
lots, of magistrates and select-men, reads 
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like deseriptions of early New England 
town meetings. 

Not only did Massachusetts Pilgrims and 
Puritans and the Connecticut settlers— 
whose leaders, Davenport and Hooker, had 
heen living several years in Holland-— 
iy out the land in the old Teutonic man- 
ner prevalent in Friesland, but they also 
uilt their houses with stockades, gates, 

a trench of six foote long and two foote 
road,” with common forest, pasture, and 
irable land, with ‘‘common fence,” com- 
non herd or swine, daily assembled and 
ed out at sound of horn, tended by day 

id led back by night. 

After houses, land, food, and social 
order, the colonists’ first necessity for 
prosperous continuance was a medium of 
exchange in trade. It was from the 
Dutch that the New-Englanders learned 
how to get wealthy by trading with the 
Indians. As they had seen their Dutch 
hosts excel in statesmanship, combining 
states in a federal republic with a written 
constitution under the red, white, and 
blue flag, with the toleration of religion, 
free speech, a free press, with judiciary 
independent of the executive, public 
schools, freedom of the press and of com- 
merce, so they knew the financial abilities 
of the Hollanders. ; 

In America these Dutchmen discovered 
Indian money, and at once turned the 
shell heaps of Long Island into mints. 
The Dutch Midas was slow but sure in 
making four blue and eight white beads 
equaltoa penny. Fort Orange and Man- 
hattan became bustling marts of trade, 
whence were despatched fleets of fur-laden 
ships to Europe; and later shingles, sawed 
lumber, and ginseng were exported. The 
Pilgrims first secured a supply of strings 
of wampum, blue and white, made of 
drilled shells, and then borrowed the pro- 
cess of manufacture. At first the cireu- 
ation was slow, but when the red men 
found at Plymouth and in Connecticut 
a sufficient volume of currency for busi- 
ness, the demand was great and constant. 
The Pilgrims were soon able to send home 
cargoes more valuable than sassafras. 
They paid off their debts contracted in 
England on hard terms and undertook 
commendable ventures of trade. The 
maiden voyage of the first ship built in 
New England, by Winthrop in 1630, and 
named the Blessing of the Bay, was to 
the Duteh on Long Island to obtain a 
stock of Indian money. Later on, the 
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English settlers in the whole ‘‘ Region of 
the Savages,” Woesten-hoek or Housaton- 
ic (the aborigines talking good ordinary 
Dutch when they uttered this ‘* Indian” 
name), got food and clothing in times of 
need and made money in selling ginseng 
to the Dutch, who opened the market in 
Corea, Japan, and China (after the Jesuit 
had discovered it in Vermont) for this 
once abundant American plant. It was 
with this ginseng, first exported to Chi- 
nese Asia and sold there by the Dutch, 
that the first American ships that sailed 
from Boston and Salem, and which car- 
ried the American flag round the world, 
were loaded, to be exchanged for tea, silk, 
and the fire-crackers without which the 
Fourth of July cannot be celebrated by 
Young America. 

The Hollanders were the first to knock 
in the head the “bullion theory,” by 
which Spain ruined herself in America, 
becoming poor and losing her colonies. 
The Spanish political economists taught 
that all wealth lay in the precious metals 
—gold and silver. Hence her slavery of 
the Indians, her greed and cruelty, and 
her silver fleets on the Atlantic—so often 
the prey of English buccaneer and Dutch 
vrijbuiter, or, as the Spaniards corrupted 
the term, filibuster. The Old and New 
Netherlanders taught both Spaniards and 
Englishmen that the true mines were, as 
Lord Bacon said, ‘‘ aboveground.” In 
soli and sea were the true lodes, and 
farmers, traders, fishermen, were the best 
miners. One never reads in American 
colonial history of the Dutch seeking gold 
like the Spaniards or Englishmen. His 
head was too level, and his eye too clear. 
Excelling as farmers, yet even more as 
traders, the Dutch laid the foundations of 
the commercial supremacy of New York 
by inherited instincts re-enforced by wise 
policy and large ideas. They gave points 
not only as to fish, fur, and wampum to 
their neighbors down East. Quickest to 
catch customers, they sent out their agents 
among the Indians, forestalling the fur 
and other crops. Incomparable as is the 
modern Boston ‘‘drummer,” he is but 
the evolution of the Dutch bos-loper, or 
wood-ranger, who scoured the forests for 
trade. With perfection of dress and man- 
ners, irresistible in tongue, brainy and re- 
sourceful always, as is our commercial 
tourist in this Columbian year, he prob- 
ably does not proportionately excel the 
skilful bos-loper who in the seventeenth 
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century scoured the Indian villages along 
the Mohawk, and even to Duluth. 

It was Captain John Smith—who, like 
all the military men in the early colonies 
—Gorgas, Dudley, Miles Standish, Lyon 
Gardiner, Leisler, Argall, Wingfield, Ra- 
leigh, had served in the Dutch armies-- 
who first pointed out the gold mines in the 
ocean. Smith, who had first discovered 
and named both Plymouth and New Eng- 
land, prophesied that their main staple of 
wealth would be fish. Soit proved. For 
over a century a golden codfish has hung 
in the legislative halls of Massachusetts 
as the symbol of her wealth drawn from 
the sea. It was Smith’s prophecy that 
has gilded the flashing dome on Beacon 
Hili. He saw how the Dutch had “ built 
Amsterdam on herring bones,” had be- 
come the best fed, clothed, housed, and 
educated people in Europe, and handled 
easily the Spaniard on land and sea e- 
cause of their skill in boats, hooks, and 
nets. ‘‘ Never would Spaniard pay his 
debts, his friends, and his army half so 
truly as the Hollanders still have done 
by this contemptible trade in fish.” The 
Dutch had not only taught the British the 
science of hunting in the deeps, how to 


catch whales and herring, but also how to 
cure food-fish, and to transmute the poorer 


sorts into manure for agriculture. The 
immigrants to America’ were quick to 
imitate, and also to improve. Those who 
gave the promise and potency of the later 
‘‘codfish aristocracy” had qualities of 
mind and body equal to those of any race 
on earth, and a rich civilization was pos- 
sible. At first, as Bradford complained 
and explained, their fishing did not pay, 
but in due time the Yankee made the 
‘‘contemptible trade of fish” not only a 
lucrative business, but a school of heroes. 
They enriched their own inventive brains, 
furnished Friday food for all southern 
Europe, traded at the ends of the earth, 
and maintained what proved to be a per- 
manent nursery of the United States navy. 
As some of them have declared, the chief 
motive of the settlers of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony was not only the wor- 
ship and glory of God, but also the catch- 
ing of fish and the making of money. In 
both their aims they finally succeeded. 
The vocabulary of the deep-sea fisherman, 
with, for example, its ‘‘ dipsy,” its Dutch 
pronunciation of a shoal (school) of fish, 
bears witness to these first teachers. 

It was because the English of the sev- 
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enteenth century were far inferior in the 
knowledge and methods of agriculture to 
the Dutch that the first-comers to Mass. 
chusetts took so largely to the sea. |), 
farming, gardening, floriculture, stock 
raising, and breeding, the Dutch of th, 
seventeenth century were without sux 
riors. They were the first to introduc 
and acclimate the Oriental fruits, flower: 
grains, and plants that are now comm) 
place in our parks and gardens. Thi 
invented the enclosed and covered fo 
cing-bed, the hot-house, the winnowi 
fan, and the plough in its modern forn 
Most of the early books in English on s 
entific husbandry are by Dutch authors 
or are translations from the land of bulbs 
The Dutch first acclimated and then i: 
troduced most of the garden vegetables 
into England and into Atlantic colonies 
They taught the use of artificial grasses 
and the rotation of crops. The fen coun 
try and the eastern counties of England 
from which five-eighths of the settlers of 
New England came, were for the most 
part drained, reclaimed, and converted 
into a garden, and the chief seat of Eng- 
lish manufacturing industry. And as in 
Holland and eastern England the Dutch 
men changed swamps and morasses 
breathing malaria and fevers into dry 
land rich in mutton, turnips, and health 
men and women, so in America they ex 
celled with grain, flowers, cattle, spade 
and hoe. The best dikes, drainage, recla 
mation of land, gardens, and farms in co 
lonial days were along the Hudson River 
and in the Mohawk Valley. From tli 
first the Dutchman, though selecting the 
best land, at once manured the soil, aud 
had little of that propensity to waste thi 
resources of nature which is so character 
istic of the hurried Yankee. The Dutch 
farmer in New York used the best tools 
From these slow but sure folks the East 
ern settlers learned to improve their land 
(having usually taken up the worst firs' 
beautify their gardens, enrich their tables 
with vegetables, salads, and grains; plant 
the best white and carnation roses, t1 
lips, gillyflowers, white lilies, violets, and 
marigolds, and those flowers that now 
seem so old-fashioned to us. Some of the 
best fruits domesticated among us came 
directly from the agricultural experiment 
stations and botanical gardens in Leyden 
and Amsterdam. During the century or 
more in which all kinds of airily fanciful 
and economically impossible schemes for 
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raising silk, coffee, tea, madder, quinine, 
were being insisted on by the English gov- 
ernment and proprietors, the Dutchman 
kept quietly improving his acres and live- 
stock. From the first he understood the 
climate and economic conditions of his 
new home, and relied upon the reports 
ind experiences of the Vaderland. In 
this way he saved himself many a disaster 
and bitter disappointment, while continu- 
ally improving both ground and animals. 
f the latter he was almost as careful as 


of his children. 

The Dutchman’s farming tools and 
methods, as well as his amusements and 

xuries, were later borrowed by the folks 
living east of the Hudson. The Yankee, 
though slow to imitate the painstaking of 
the boer, in due time learned that his 
root crops, vegetables, buckwheat cakes, 
flowers, sleds, sleighs, skates, light ploughs, 
winnowing-fans, axes, saw-mills, and hot- 
houses were better than his own. As 
Dr. Eggleston says, ‘‘ New England cat- 
tle in early times survived the long win- 
ters rather as outlines than as oxen.” The 
Easterners were slower than the Dutch in 
learning how different the climate of their 
new home was from that of the old coun- 
try. While the Dutch thought little of 
travelling all the way from Albany to 
New York on sleighs, and of doing their 
hauling in midwinter, making of snow 
and ice a highway, while their milk, but- 
ter, and juicy steaks were plentiful even 
in February, their neighbors eastward had 
to cut and haul their firewood in clumsy 
carts in autumn, live on salt meat, make 
long journeys only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty, and invent various ways of sus- 
taining the life of man and beast during 
the prolonged and tedious winters. From 
the opening of the eighteenth century 
the adoption of the New York farmers’ 
ways of farming and quick transportation 
and stock-raising made life more agree- 
able, and aided powerfuily in the evolu- 
tion of that most agreeable of all persons, 
the modern New-Englander. It was on 
a Dutch sleigh that the Rhode-Islander of 
English Quaker and Scotch-Irish descent, 
Oliver H. Perry, made rapid transit to 
Lake Erie. It was by means of the Dutch 
invention called a ‘‘camel” that he float- 
ed his green-timber ships over the bar and 
out to victory, under the same red and 
white stripes that floated from the masts 
of Piet Hein, Von Tromp, and De Ruyter. 
In the mastery of the great forests, in the 


interest of agriculture, house - erection, 
and that ship-building in which the Mas- 
sachusetts men ultimately led the world, 
they made slow progress with axe and 
old-fashioned saw-pit. After they had bor- 
rowed the Dutch saw-mill they were able 
to make such progress that at the opening 
of the Revolution probably one-half of 
British ships were colony-built. The saw- 
mill operated by water was a new thing 
in England even in 1635, was not com- 
mon until after 1700, and its introduction 
caused strikes, a riot, and the smashing of 
the machinery by the angry and jealous 
saw-pit men. In Holland, the lumber 
market of Europe, wherever there was- 
water-power, or, failing this, wind-power, 
there was a saw-mill, and in Germany 
these saws moved by power other than 
human had been known for many cen- 
turies. The Dutch in the Hudson River 
region introduced them on their first 
coming, and before the end of the seven- 
teenth century had nearly forty in oper- 
ation. New Amsterdam was built with 
sawed lumber. They even exported 
boards and shingles to Europe. The 
hardy men of Massachusetts soon imita- 
ted the Dutch, and utilized the abundant 
power all around them, and in due time 
New England was dotted over with these 
promoters of civilization. 

That the New-Englander, landed by 
Providence on a soil mostly barren and 
consisting chiefly of glacial drift, and later 
kept off the sea by embargoes laid chiefly 
by Southern politicians, was driven to in- 
vention so as to surpass the world, is an 
old story. At first, however, both he and 
his kinsmen of like speech and blood 
beyond sea borrowed long and often 
from the brainy men behind the dikes. 
The Hollanders in their heroic age were 
foremost in mental initiative, and their 
name and fame as quick-witted inventors, 
handicraftsmen, and makers of comforts 
lie embedded in many an English phrase, 
nickname, and proverb. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth century literature and 
folk-speech is especially full of compli- 
ments to the refugees who laid the foun- 
dations of England’s manufacturing and 
commercial supremacy. None the less, 
even in Connecticut, was the skill of the 
Knickerbockers admired. A: new inven- 
tion or improvement was said to ‘‘ beat 
the Dutch.” The sure proof that the 
Yankees, even more than the British, were 
impressed, and that they acknowledged 
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the fact, is that Bartlett, the authority on 
Americanisms, finds this phrase first in a 
song composed at the siege of Boston. 
The things in the kitchen, bedroom, par 
lor, and woman’s apparel reveal by their 
telltale etymology their Dutch origin as 
surely as does buckwheat. The Delft tiles 
on the hearth, the crockery on the dresser, 
the blue tiles lining the front of the fire- 
places in the best houses, show how the 
Dutch had a part in the evolution of the 
New England house. It is wholly proper 
that at the World’s Fair in Chicago, in the 
‘John Hancock house ”’—itself a proof 
of how the Haarlem architectural decora- 
tion was copied in America—there should 
be one room generously walled with Delft 
tiles. This is not only the tribute paid to 
the potent Dutch influence in the Housa- 
tonic Valley, but to the important do- 
mestic influence of the blue and white 
crockery of Delft. Hundreds of open fire- 
places in New England were decorated 
with these tiles after the Dutch fashion, 
and contained not only ‘‘ proverbs in por- 
celain,” but abundant Biblical illustra- 
tion. From the evidences of relics, nearly 
as much of the imported fine furniture 
in the northern colonies came from Hol- 
land as from England. Not a few of 
the old teapots and other table service, 
which followed upon the introduction of 
those Oriental hot drinks which drove 
out the beer and tankards, did indeed 
come over from Holland, though not on 
the Mayflower, as so often anachronisti- 
eally alleged. When, too, the open fire- 
place gradually gave way to supposed 
improvement, it was to a Dutch thing 
with a Dutch name—the stove. Not only 
in Plymouth, but elsewhere, numerous 
houses had what can be occasionally seen 
throughout New England to-day (nor by 
this do we mean the later substitute of 
tin)—a Dutch oven. It was under this 
spacious dome of brick and clay that those 
famous articles of Yankee diet, the pump- 
kin pie, brown bread, baked beans, and 
fishballs, had their evolution. No smoker 
of tobacco in the snow-white meerschaum 
rejoiced more in his coloring of the sea- 
foam clay than did the rosy housewives 
of Massachusetts Bay in the rich hues of 
bean, bread, and fish. The browning 
clubs of early days met in the kitchen 
rather than in the parlor or vendéme. 
The doughnut may have been too ccsmo- 
politan an article toclaim invention at the 
hands of any one people; yet what Yankee 
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“fried cake” or doughnut ever equalled 
an olekoek ? Was not cruller, whose d& 
rivation confounds the dictionary-makers 
who call it ‘‘a kind of ” doughnut, firs: 
brought to perfection by Captain Kro! 
(pronounced and sometimes spelled crul] 
the whilom commander and Dutch chure 
elder at Fort Orange? To this day the 
‘“‘cookey ” (koekje), noodles, hodgepodg: 
smearcase, rullichies, cold-slaw, and oth 
dishes that survive in New England farn 
houses, are, despite their changed pronu: 
ciation and spelling, proofs that the Ya: 
kees enriched their monotonous menu < 
early colonial days by borrowing the mor 
varied fare of their Dutch neighbors 
the West and South. As for the popula 
American winter breakfast luxury, th: 
buckwheat cake, it was introduced fron 
Central Asia by the Hollanders, acclima 
ted, cultivated, named ‘‘ beech-mast” (boek 
weit), and in the form associated wit] 
heat, sweets, aroma, and good cheer i: 
Dutch invention. 

The Dutch, like the Puritans, were Cal 
vinists, and Calvinism always 
cleanliness and democracy, as surely as it 
never breeds poverty or arbitrary gover 
ment. The Dutch invented linen unde: 
clothing, besides starch and its appli: 
tion to ornamental dress. They believed 
in plenty of soap, starch, and linen fo 
bed and body, and they knew how to 
make both cheap. In the making of soap 
from wood-ashes they led the way. | 
the evolution of the post and frame, e1 
closed and canopied bed, bolster, the mod 
ern pillow covered with removable cas 
and the bolster cased and not merel: 
tucked under the sheet, in the invention 
of the thimble, in the perfection and 
multiplication of spinning-wheels for the 
domestic treatment of yarn, and of home 
machinery for the preparation of flax 
into linen, and of the blending of the two 
into linsey-woolsey, the Dutch were tlie 
inventors, and the English, on either side 
of the Atlantic, the borrowers. The pa: 
lor with picture ornaments and bric-a 
brac, and the ‘‘best room” kept ever 
ready for hospitality, were institutions 
among New-Netherlanders from the first 

Need we pursue the subject further 
and show how American speech betrays 
our indebtedness to the Dutchmen? When 
ever we utter the anglicized words anchor, 
caboose, ballast, school (of fishes), sloop, 
stoker, stove, doily, brandy, duffel, cam- 
bric, easel, landscape, boss, stoop, forlorn 
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hope, body- guard, boodle, scow, Santa 
Claus, blickey (tin), and a host of words 
in art, music, seamanship, handicraft, 
war, exploration, and the lines of human 
achievement most followed in the seven- 
teenth century, we are but mispronoun- 
cing, more or less fluently, Dutch words. 
These words are the labels of things bor- 
rowed from the little country which, 
after England, had most to do with the 
making of the American republic. 

From the first fight and flight of the 
Indians before the prowess of Miles Stan- 
dish to this day of ours. the military spirit 
has never waned among the brave New- 
Englanders. Yet,apart from the ancestral 
fighting spirit of these English colonists, 
it must not be forgotten that the school in 
which they were trained was the Dutch 
army and the republican War of Inde- 
pendence in the Low Countries. In the 
development of legal science we have 
heard some of the brilliant lawyers of 
Massachusetts confess the great indebted- 
ness of the law that rules us to Grotius 
and the great Dutch jurists whose names 
are‘more famous than familiar. The an- 
cestral drops of ‘*‘ Nederlandsche bloet” in 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Washington All- 
ston, and a host of the bluest-blooded New- 
Englanders, whose names, as the records 
in the Nederlands show, were Dutch be- 
fore they were English, hint at a force 
in letters and art still unspent. 

Thanksgiving day in its original and 
precedents was a Dutch institution. Our 
national ‘‘Sunday in the middle of the 
week” began with the Pilgrims, who, 
whether consciously imitating or not, 
were following out what they had previ- 
ously often enjoyed in their home of free- 
dom behind the dikes. A day of thanks- 
giving and prayer was frequent after 
victory or good harvests in the Dutch 
states. The severe Sabbath laws of both 
Pilgrim and Puritan in style and verbal 
form are curiously like those of Zealand. 
Within the ‘‘ meeting-house” (neither 
Pilgrim nor Puritan, any more than the 
Anabaptist, would ever call brick or stone 
walls a ‘‘church,” though they might 
figuratively think of Christians as ‘‘Jiv- 
ing stones’’) the close imitation of Dutch 
ways was not confined to foot-stoves, plain 
or whitewashed walls, baptismal quilts, 
collection-bags like scoop-nets on fishing- 
poles, and ‘‘ tithing-men”’ who rapped or 
tickled sleepy male or female, and kept 
the boys in order. The likeness in more 


serious things was even closer. The ma- 
jority of university-bred clergymen from 
Europe (as well as physicians and law- 
yers) who immigrated to the American 
colonies after the English universities 
had closed to non-conformists were ed- 
ucated at Leyden or Utrecht, the rolls 
of the former still showing over four 
thousand seven hundred names of Eng 
lish-speaking students between 1573 and 
1873, the majority living in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Not 
only was the first ‘‘ printery” at Cam- 
bridge from Amsterdam, but Harvard 
even invited to her presidency from the 
same city the Bohemian bishop Comenius, 
who had found a home in the republic 
of seven states. Dutch theology fed not 
only John Robinson and Elder Brewster 
as they testify, but the Puritan writers 
and thinkers of old and New England 
were mightily moulded by the federal 
theology of the Dutch professor Coccejus. 
There are some also who declare Coccejus 
to be the true founder of Biblical theolo- 
gy, before which the old dogmatic or sys- 
tematic theology is trembling, and out of 
which ‘‘ New England theology ” has so 
largely grown. 

All know and gladly recognize the 
moral earnestness and insistence on re- 
form which characterize the children of 
the American Puritans. The abolition 
of slavery is probably by a majority cred- 
ited to the agitation alleged to have be- 
gun north of Long Island Sound. - Yet 
the first ecclesiastical protest in America 
against human slavery was raised, not, 
as internal evidence shows, by Quakers, 
but by the Dutch Mennonites, successors 
to the Anabaptists, at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, April 18,1688. Wendell Phillips 
gladly acknowledged the fact, and hung 
a photograph of the original document in 
the Boston Public Library. The first 
book against slavery came from the same 
sect and quarter in Pennsylvania. It 
was later that the Quakers of English de- 
scent roused themselves and circulated 
their own writings and those of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen—we use the term 
correctly—in New England. The infiu- 
ence of these writings was powerful in the 
land where manacles for the slavers, sent 
to Africa from New England ports, were 
made by the deacons and church mem 
bers down to the Revolution, and where 
West India molasses produced by slave 
labor was turned into New England rum. 
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As the English Bible and the first Eng- 
lish sacred poetry of the Reformation, 
hymns and psalms, reflect the color and 
rhythm of the richer German models of 
Luther, so in the development of popu- 
lar music in New England there is a dis- 
tinctively Dutch influence. In Holland, 
where for fifty years the British army had 
its chief history and the Puritans found 
their base of supplies, the voorzanger and 
the singing-school, in which the children 
were taught hymns and patriotic songs, 
were commonplace. In New Netherland 
and western Massachusetts this old cus- 
tom of the Vaderland was immediately 
instituted and tenaciously held. Every 
Dutch church of any importance in New 
Netherland had its precentor, who taught 
the young folks and led the congregation’s 
singing. The voorzanger was as active 
as the catechist or the krank-bezoeker, or 
visitor of the sick— religious men who 
performed their functions before Plym- 
outh Rock was stepped upon —and he 
continued in vigorous life long after New 
Netherland became New York. This 
Dutch idea, borrowed and improved upon 
in New England, early in the eighteenth 
century became a powerful factor in the 
evolution of Yankee civilization. Those 
singing-schools which on winter even- 
ings gathered the rosy youth of New 
England together softened the rigor of a 
harsh climate, and made Lowell Mason 
and Thomas Hastings possible. Yet long 
before the monotony of the night life of 
the young folks of New England was 
broken by the sleigh-ride and the singing- 
school, the jingle of the merry bells, the 
swift glide of the runners on the frosty 
starry nights, and the singing-school were 
the commonplace enjoyments of the 
Dutch youth on Long Island and in the 
Raritan, Hudson, and Mohawk regions. 
It is probable that the singing-school, 
when once established in Yankee land, 
accompanied by the Dutch sleighing and 
skating, did more to drive out the custom 
of ‘‘ bundling,” against which so many 
of the parsons fulminated, of which the 
old records are rather full, than all the 
sermons or legal devices, real or alleged. 
Beyond the names of native instrument 
players or makers of eminence in Massa- 
chusetts is that of the Van Hagens, mo- 
ther and son, who brought from the Neth- 
erlands both voice and instruments, and 
for a half-century prepared the way of 
musical Boston. 
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The beginnings and development of 
the free public-school system which js 
now the glory of our country, and whic), 
New England, without originating, did so 
much to develop, have not yet been fully 
told by the special historical student 
The archives of Leyden and other Dutc)}, 
cities and the history of the Brethren of 
the Common Life—out of whose schools 
came forth Thomas & Kempis and Eras 
mus—show that there were in Holland 
from the fourteenth century onwards 
three sorts of schools. Besides the mon 
astery or church and private educational 
enterprises there were public schools sus 
tained by taxation, absolutely free to the 
children of the poor, and open, with only 
a small charge, to all those of the burghers 
or citizens able to pay. In England, as 
we know, the ‘‘ public” school is a private 
school, only in recent days the ‘‘ board” 
schools being public in the American 
sense. In Holland the revenues from 
the confiscation of abbey lands were ap 
plied to the foundation of five universities 
and public schools. The first founders 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut certain 
ly saw the free public schools of Holland 
in operation, and in them not a few were 
educated. As Mr. Motley suggests, the 
impulses to popular education were from 
the republic, and not from England. 
‘*Distinctive America” would not be what 
she has been without the public schools. 
However much in this, as in other lines 
of enterprise, the New-Englanders im 
proved upon their models, we must not 
forget the original impulses and influ 
ences. 

Just as where one American studies 
critically Dutch history and civilization 
there are a thousand who devote them 
selves to French or German, and ten 
thousand to English historic literature, 
so where one private person reads Brad- 
ford or Winslow there are a thousand 
who depend on poets or romancers for 
their facts about early New England. 
Whether or not Miles Standish was a Ro- 
man Catholic and John Alden an Irish- 
man, as experts insist, we all know how 
Priscilla was married’ by the magistrate, 
after ‘‘the laudable custom of Holland.” 
Mr. Longfellow bases his poetry on Brad- 
ford, who quotes by chapter and verse 
from the Dutch laws. Happily it is no 
longer true, what Bradford's editor de- 
clared forty years ago, that ‘‘no copy of 
this work {quoted from] exists in any of 
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the public libraries in this neighborhood.” 
Few marriages were solemnized in Massa- 
‘husetts by clergymen until near the end 
of the seventeenth century, the Dutch in- 
fluence in this respect persisting in some 
slight degree even to-day. 

Indeed, ‘‘ye laudable custome of ye 
Low-Cuntries * was followed not only in 
narriage, but also by confederacy of 
states, by revolutionary war, by declara- 
tion of independence, written constitu- 
tion, and red, white, and blue flag. The 
ifty or more Dutch books or pamphlets 
yublished in Holland between 1775 and 
1783,and now in the Athenzeum Library in 
Boston, show that the Dutchman under- 
stood then, as he to-day more clearly than 
uny other European does, the American 
spirit and procedure. Hence the first for- 
eign salute ever fired to the American 
flag, even before it had stars on its field, 
but was still a copy of that of the United 
States of the Netherlands, was by the Dutch 
Governor at St. Eustatius, November 16, 
776. Ina word, the procedure not only 
of the men of Plymouth, but of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, was a wonderful close 
copy of that of the Dutch. The latter 
technically founded their union and de- 
clared that they took up arms in the name 
of Philip II. of Spain; and this because 
they were good lawyers. The Parlia- 
mentarians in 1664, who issued their com- 
missions in the name of King Charles I., 
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and the Lexington men who fired their 
guns at British redcoats for abridging and 
interfering with their ‘‘right to proceed 
unmolested along the King’s highway,” 
did but imitate those Dutch lawyers, with- 
out whose writings neither the laws of 
New England nor of the United States 
would be what they are to-day. 

In the evolution of that noble type of 
man and very agreeable person, the mod- 
ern New-Englander,there have been many 
potent influences. Not the least of the 
factors moulding him has been the. influ- 
ence of Dutch precedent, contact, and ex 
ample. This influence has been exerted 
on both sides of the Atlantic, politically, 
socially, and religiously. Though ** with 
out observation,” it has been real. The 
counter influence of the New-Englanders 
upon the New-Netherlanders may have 
been vastly greater. Nevertheless, of the 
energies which have made and are mak- 
ing the typical composite American, those 
contributed by the Dutch were among the 
first and most lasting. Arising at Hol- 
land’s heroic age, they acted upon a peo- 
ple in their formative period. If Faith, 
Morality, Freedom, Law, and Education, 
as symbolized in the granite statues of the 
national monument at Plymouth, be the 
leading characteristics of New England 
civilization, then there is equal debt to 
their exemplars on both sides of the North 
Sea. 
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Il.—A MIDSUMMER MIDNIGHT. 


FTER three years’ service at sea on 
i\ the flag-ship of the White Squadron, 
Lieutenant John Stone had a long leave 
of absence. It was late in the afternoon 
of one of the hottest days of August when 
he left the Navy-yard and took the ferry 
to New York. The street car in which 
he rode across town crawled along, the 
horses seeming to be exhausted by the 
vearing weather of the preceding fort- 


night, and the driver had no energy to 
keep them up to their work. 

It mattered little to John Stone how 
slowly they went; he was in no hurry; 
he had nothing to do; he had nobody 
waiting for him. At forty he was alone 
in the world, without a blood-relation 
anywhere or any nearer than a sec- 
ond cousin, without a home, without an 
address, except ‘‘Care of the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C.” He was 
almost without ambition even in the ser- 
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vice now, for he had not yet had a com- 
mand, and he would not get his step for 
three or four years more. 


He was fond 
of his profession, and of late he had been 
working lovingly at its early history. 
He had come to New York now to look 
up in the libraries a few missing links in 
an account of the rise and fall of Car- 
thage as a sea power. To be near the 
books he had to consult, he was going to 
stay at a hotel within two or three blocks 
of Washington Square. 

When he had registered at the hotel, 
the clerk, reading his name upside down, 
said, courteously: ‘‘ Tm sorry we can’t do 
better for you, Mr. Stone, but I shall have 
to put you on the sixth floor. You see, 
we are overrun with our Southern and 
Western trade now; they have found out 
that New York is the finest summer re- 
sor; in the country. The best I can do 
for you is to give you a room on the 
Avenue, with a bath-room attached.” 

‘That will do very well,” Stone an- 
swered. 

‘*Front!” called the 
Mr. Stone up to 313.” 

When the naval officer reached room 
313 it was nearly six o'clock. He threw 
open the window and looked down at the 
street below. Even at that height the 
heat swelled up from the stone sidewalks 
and from the brick walls opposite. To his 
ear it seemed almost as though the mighty 
roar of the metropolis rose to him muffled 
and made more remote by the heat. He 
lighted a cigar and leaned out of the win- 
dow, and wondered how many people 
there were in all the city whom he knew 
by sight, and how very few there were 
who could call him by name. 

A sweltering wind from the west 
swayed the thick and dusty branches of 
the trees which lined the curb far down 
below him. He threw his cigar away 
half smoked. Then he took a cold bath, 
and went down to the dining-room some- 
what refreshed. 

At the table to which the head waiter 
waved him there was already one man 
sitting, a tall handsome young fellow of 
twenty - five, perhaps. Stone liked the 
man’s face, and he liked the way the flan- 
nel shirt was cut so as to leave the full 
throat free. The manner in which the 
simple scarf was knotted and its ends 
tucked into the shirt he noticed also; and 
he saw that the young fellow had insisted 
on bringing his black slouch hat with him 


clerk. 


‘* Show 


into the dining-room, having hung it on 
the back of the next chair. When this 
seat was given to Stone, the hat was 
promptly transferred to the chair on the 
other side of the owner. Stone made up 
his mind that his neighbor was a ranc}; 
man of some sort who had come East on 
business, 

It does not take long for two lonely 
men to get acquainted; and before he had 
eaten his green corn, Stone knew all about 
his neighbor at table, and the neighbor 
knew something about him. 

‘*T sized you up when you come in,” 
the young fellow said, ‘‘an’ I took stock 
in you from the start. Somehow I kind 
o’ thought you was one of Uncle Sam’s 
boys, though o’ course I didn’t ‘low you 
was a sailor. I never see a sailor till this 
mornin’, when I went down on the dock 
to get news of this Towraine steamer, an’ 
the sailor down there was a Frenchman, 
an’ not like you, not by a jugful. Isup 
pose, now, Uncle Sam’s sailors are like 
his other boys I’ve seen at home often. 
There’s Dutchmen that ain’t bad men, 
an’ I’ve seen Dagoes you could tie to, 
and sometimes a greaser, now and then 
—not but what they’s powerful skase, 
greasers you can trust—but Uncle Sam's 
boys are white men every time.” 

The young fellow was Clay Magruder. 
He was a cowboy, as Stone had supposed, 
and he was in New York on a mission of 
the highest importance to himself. He 
was waiting for the girl he wanted to 
marry, and she was expected to arrive 
the next morning on the French steamer. 

‘*The grub here ain’t so bad, is it?” 
Magruder said, as the repast drew to an 
end. ‘‘O’ course it ain’t like what 
get at home. I don’t find nowhere no 
beef that’s equal to the beef we’ve been 
gettin’ right along now for two years, 
ever since I’ve been with Old Man Petti 
grew. The Hash-knife Outfit always has 
the best cookin’ on the trail. It’s jest no- 
torious for it. Things here in New York 
is good enough, but the flavor don’t take 
hold of you like it does at home; an’ 
their coffee East is poor stuff, ain’t it? It 
don’t bite you like coffee should.” 

After dinner they went into the smok 
ing-room of the hotel, and Stone offered 
a cigar to his new friend. 

‘* No, thank you,” he responded, taking 
a small brier-wood pipe out of his trou 
sers pocket. ‘‘I don’t go much on ci 
gars; I can git more solid comfort out of 
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a pipe,I reckon.” After he had filled his 
pipe and pulled at it half a dozen times, 
he said to Stone, suddenly: ‘*‘Say! is there 
any show in town to-night? I've got a 
night off, you know, and [ve allus heerd 
that for shows New York could lay over 
everything in sight. You've been to this 
town before, haven’t you ?” 

Stone admitted that this was not his 
first visit to New York. 

‘*T reckoned so,” was Clay Magruder's 
comment, ‘* An’ so you know your way 
here, an’ I don’t; there’s too many trails 
crossin’ for me to keep to the road. Sup- 
pose we go to the show together—ef there 
is a show in town?” 

Stone bought an evening paper, and 
looked over the list of amusements. He 
wondered what would best suit the tastes 
of his new friend. 
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‘*There’s Deadwood Dick’s Wild West- 
ern Exhibition at Niblo’s—” he began. 

‘*Deadwood Dick?’ interrupted the 
cowboy, in great contempt; “‘ he’s a holy 
show, he is. He's a fraud; that’s what he 
is. An’ is he the only thing we can take 
in to-night?” 

‘Oh no,” the sailor replied. ‘‘ There 
are half a dozen other things to see. 
There’s a comic opera at the Garden The- 
atre, with a variety show up in the roof 
garden afterwards.” 

‘A comic opera—singing, and funny 
business, and pretty girls, I suppose?” said 
the Westerner. ‘*I’low we go there—un- 
less vou'd rather go somewhere else.” 

‘The comic opera and the roof garden 
will just suit me,” Stone responded. 

They were fortunate in getting good 
seats at the theatre, where they arrived 
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as the curtain was rising on the first act 
of Patience. Even in midsummer the at- 
tire of Stone’s new friend attracted some 
attention, and a group of pretty girls in 
the row behind them nudged each other 
as he came in and giggled. In their 
hearts they were glad to look at so hand- 
some a man. 

During the first act Magruder’s face 
was a study for Stone. It was evident 
that the cowboy failed wholly to under- 
stand the narrow and insular satire of 
Patience. When the curtain fell at last, 
he could contain himself no longer. 

‘*T never see such a fool play,” he said. 
“There ain’t no sense in makin’ believe 


that one fellow could round up a bunch 
of girls that way. It’s the plumb-stupidest 
show I’ve seen for years and years. It’s 
bad as Deadwood Dick ‘most. ‘ Patience’ 
they call it? Well, I’ain’t got none to 
see no more of it. What's this roof gar- 
den you told me about?” 

So Stone took him up to the roof gar- 
den, and they were glad to get again into 
the open air, baked as the atmosphere was 
even at the top of the building. They 
had a drink and a smoke while they lis- 
tened to the music. 

When the variety show began on the 
little stage, Stone went forward in time 
to secure advantageous positions for Ma- 
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eruder and himself. Early on the pro- 
gramme was a French song by a highly 
colored young lady wearing an enormous 
hat. 

‘“‘That’s a good enough song,” the cow- 
boy declared, *‘but what sort of a lingo 
is it she’s singin’ it in? Whiy isn’t plain 
United States good enough for songs? 
Not but what she’s a pretty girl, too, and 
lively on her feet.” 

The part of the performance which ex- 
cited Clay Magruder’s warmest apprecia- 
tion was the serpentine dance of Made- 
moiselle Eloise. When he beheld the 
coiling draperies of that graceful young 
woman curving about in picturesque and 
unexpected convolutions, and heightened 
in effect by the changing colors of the 
lime-lights directed upon the stage, his 
enthusiasm rose to a height. 

‘*That’s bully!” he cried. ‘* It reminds 
me of an Eyetalian gal I saw dance once 


in Cheyenne. She was a daisy, too; but 
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this is bigger. They's no doubt about it, 
this is a heap bigger.” 

Magruder joined in accomplishing the 
inevitable recall and the repetition of a 
part of the dance. Perhaps this was the 
reason why the next two or three num- 
bers of the programme seemed to him to 
be less interesting. At all events, both 
the cowboy and the sailor tired of the en- 
tertainment. So they made their way 
through the crowd and down to the 
street. 

As they walked back to the hotel Ma- 
gruder told Stone what had brought him 
to New York. It was to meet the Touw- 
raine on her expected arrival in the morn- 
ing, and to persuade one of the passengers 
to marry him. 

‘She’s jest got to marry me,” he said, 
earnestly. ‘I can’t get along without 
her any longer. She’s a sort of govern 
ess to Old Man Pettigrew’s sist ~’s kids 
learns them to read and play the pianner, 
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They was all in Miles City last winter, 
and that was when I first see her. I made 
up my mind right off on the spot that 
there was Mrs. Clay Magruder if I could 
get her. And I'm here now to get her if 
Lean. She’s as pretty as a picture—bet- 
ter’n that, too, for I never see no chromo 
last 
winter they was ‘most a blizzard; least- 
ways the wind set back on its hind legs 
and You ought to have seen 
her then, with the color in her cheeks! 
An’ everything was froze stiff, and she 
was skeered of fallin’. Why, she teetered 
along jest like a chicken with a jag.” 
And he laughed out loud at the recollec- 
tion. ‘‘She’ll be here in the mornin’, 
and you shall see her. I’m goin’ to be 
down on that dock good an’ early to-mor- 
row, and no French sailor aint goin’ to 
stand me off.” 

As they drew near to the hotel, Ma- 
gruder remarked: ‘* Say! ain’t they a jag- 
factory somewheres round here? Come 
in and have one with me.” 

Stone went with him, and they drank 
the young lady’s health, Magruder ex- 
patiating on her charms and on the hap- 
piness that awaited him when he should 
marry her. Then they crossed the street 
to the hotel and went up to their rooms, 

As it happened, the room of Clay Ma- 
gruder was exactly opposite John Stone's, 
so it was at their own doors that they 
parted for the night with a hearty grasp 
of the hand. 

The sailor found the air of his room 
stifling. He threw wide the window and 
stood for a while looking out over the 
heated city as it lay around him in the 
darkness. He wondered what the girl 
was like whom Magruder had come East 
to meet, and he caught himself almost 
envying the cowboy. Then he sighed 
unconsciously and made ready for bed. 
As he wound up his watch he saw that it 
was nearly half past eleven. Five min- 
utes afterward he was asleep. 

He had been asleep but five minutes, 
as it seemed to him, when he was waked 
slowly with a slight difficulty in breath- 
ing and with the feeling that all was not 
well. While he was still drowsy, he was 
conscious of a crackling sound like the 
snapping of dry twigs. When he opened 
his eyes he found that they smarted. 
The first long breath that he drew filled 
his lungs with thin smoke. In an in- 
stant he was wide awake. The meaning 
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of the crackling and the snapping was not 
doubtful. The hotel was on fire. 

He sprang out of bed and opened the 
door of his room. The corridor was ful] 
of smoke, and the sound of the flames 
louder. At the bend in the hall 
where the stairs were, sharp tongues of 
flame were licking around 


was 


the corner. 


Stone saw that his retreat that way was 
cut off, and that he must rely on the win- 
dows for escape. 


He crossed to the door 
opposite, pounded at it heavily, and cried 
** Fire! Fire! Get up at once!” till Clay 
Magruder answered. The floor of the cor 
ridor was hot beneath his feet as he went 
back to his own room, closed the door, and 
dressed himself as swiftly as he could, 
the murmur of the fire growing nearer 
and nearer. 

When he was still in his shirt sleeves 
he stepped again to the corridor and 
called across to Magruder. 

The door opposite opened and the cow 
boy appeared in it, half dressed. 

‘*The stairs are on fire,” cried Stone: 
“we can’t get out that way. We must 
try the windows. Take your sheets and 
your blankets and come in here.” 

**T wish I'd a couple of lariats here,” 
said Magruder, as he went back for the 
bed-linen. 

The air in the hall was now thick and 
suffocating, and the stairs at the corner 
were a furnace of fierce flames. Here 
and there thin threads of smoke were 
rising from the floor of the corridor. 

The cowboy reappeared in his doorway, 
with his arms full of bedelothes. 

‘*Come in here quick, so that I ean get 
this door shut and keep out the smoke,” 
said the sailor, standing back to leave the 
doorway open. 

As Magruder stepped out of his room, 
the floor of the corridor gave way with 
a crash, and a red-hot gulf yawned be 
tween the two rooms. Stone leaned far 
forward to try and save his new friend. 
But the falling of the floor was too sud- 
den, and Magruder went down into the 
roaring furnace below, from which the 
flames sprang up fiercely. In a moment 
he was lost to sight in the seething fire. 
Stone stood stock-still for a second, bent 
over the blazing opening, with his arm 
outstretched until the heat scorched it. 
Then he rose to his feet swiftly and shut 
the door behind him. 

His own room was now full of smoke, 
and he knew that the door would be on 
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fire in less than a minute. He threw 
open the window and looked down, see- 
ing at once that his bedding alone would 
be useless, as it would take him down 
two stories at the most, while the fire had 
already broken out at the front of the 
building. He discovered that there was 
a ledge or narrow cornice running around 
the house just on the end of his floor. 
He stepped out upon this and closed the 
window behind him. As he did so, the 
flames burst through from the corridor 
into his room. 

Standing outside of his window on the 
narrow ledge, which gave him a scant 
foothold, he saw in front of him on his 
right what he had not before observed 
a tall tower with an illuminated clock 
face. The hands pointed to four minutes 
From the street below 
there arose a confused murmur of noises 

shouts and cries of command, the rattle 
of heavy wheels as the engines rushed up, 
the regular rhythmic beat of the pumps 
as they got into play, the hissing of steam 
as a dozen streams of water curved up- 


past midnight. 


ward and smote the burning building. 
rhe foliage of the trees which lined the 
curb was so thick that Stone could not 
see the sidewalk just below him, and ap- 
parently those in charge of operations 
had not seen him. 

The sailor had faced death before—he 
had weathered many a fierce gale at sea; 
he had been at Samoa during the hurri- 
cane: he had been overboard for an hour 
once in the and he was 
not afraid to die. He recalled his sen- 
sations when he believed himself to be 
drowning, and he remembered that his 
dominant thought had been that such a 
death then and there was needless and 
served no purpose. On that occasion he 
was more or less passive, being spent with 
the struggle against the waves; at present 
he was strong and ready to make a fight 
for his life. Then he had to contend 
with water, and now he knew that water 
was his chief hope. 

At that moment there came a louder 
roar from far down in the street below: 
the water-tower had arrived. It was 
speedily erected and in service, and from 
its long trunk a thick stream of water 
was forced into the blazing hotel perhaps 
fifty feet from where Stone was standing. 
He watched it at work, and then he raised 
his eyes and again caught sight of the 
illuminated dial, whereon the hands now 
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pointed to 
night. 
Stone wondered whether the firemen 
would be able to get the better of the 
flames. He doubted it, but he wished 
that he could take part in the fight. It 
was rather the helplessness of his posi 
tion than its fearfulness that he felt most 
keenly. He was in danger, and the dan 
ger was deepening with every minute of 
delay, but he could do nothing. The 
ledge on 


seven minutes after mid- 


which he was standing was 
barely a foot wide, and it was perhaps 
ten feet long. Its length measured the 
width of his room, which projected a 
yard or more beyond the main line of 
the building. Stone moved cautiously 
to the right till he came to the end of the 
ledge,in the hope that it continued around 
the side, and that by following it he might 
pass along the whole front of the hotel, 
and perhaps find some way to escape to 
the roof of the house next door. 

But the hope was futile, for the slight 
cornice shrank away as it turned back till 
it was barely an inch wide. The sailor 
was used to an insecure footing at a great 
height, and his nerves were steady; but 
he knew that it was certain destruction 
for him to try to advance in that direc- 
tion. With his back pressed tight to the 
wall, he glided along to the window, now 
lighted up by the flames which filled his 
room. He pushed past it to the left until 
he came to the end of the ledge on that 
side, finding that the projection ceased on 
the one hand as it had on the other. He 
felt himself a prisoner, held fast, with 
little hope of rescue; neither to the right 
nor to the left could he move; behind him 
was the wall of the blazing hotel, and be- 
fore him was a sheer drop of sixty feet to 
the street bélow. He glanced down foran 
instant, and then raised his head again. 
To the right, in the distance, was the clock 
tower, and it was now nine minutes past 
twelve. He wondered if the clock had 
stopped suddenly, for it seemed to him 
nearly an hour since he had awaked to 
find himself in peril of his life. 

He thought of Magruder, and he won- 
dered why the man who had hopes and 
joys before him should be cut off, while 
the man who had little to live for should 
be given a chance for his life. That the 
cowboy hac perished in the flames he 
had no doubt; and in a flash his imagi- 
nation bore bim outside of the exigencies 
of the moment, and he had a vision of the 
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Touraine making her way past Sandy 
Hook, and drawing near to Staten Island 
and anchoring there, too far from the city 
for its passengers to see the glare of the 
conflagration. Yet the fire was one to 
be seen from afar, for there was a sullen 
roar, and the roof of a wing of the hotel 
fellin. A myriad of sparks was blasted 
upward, and the crowd in the street raised 
a loud shout of warning. Stone looked 
down, and he saw a woman at a window 
of the floor below him; she was shrieking 
with terror, and at last she gave a wild 
spring forward. He beheld her crash 
through the branches of the trees, and 
he heard her body strike the sidewalk. 
There was a yell of horror from the crowd, 
and then silence. A few seconds later 
Stone caught the quick clang of an am- 
bulance bell in the side street. He counted 
the strokes automatically until they died 
away in the distance. His ear was so 
strained to catch this sound that he heard 
the rattle of a train stopping at the station 
of the elevated railroad only a block away, 
and he seized even the shrill squeak of 
the brakes as they grated against the 
wheels. Then he aroused himself, and 
wondered why he had noted such trifles. 
Turning his head, he found the single eye 
of the clock tower still beaming at him. 
He blinked stupidly before he saw that it 
was now thirteen minutes after twelve. 

More engines had arrived in the street 
below, and another hook-and-ladder truck. 
Several small ladders had been put up to 
the lower windows, and women and chil- 
dren had been carried down in safety. 
Stone watched while the firemen tried to 
raise one of the taller ladders which might 
reach to the third or fourth floor. The 
branches of the trees were so close that 
the men found it impossible to get this 
longer ladder into position. A man was 
sent up into the tree, and he was cutting 
away the branches, when flames burst out 
of the nearest window. A torrent of wa- 
ter was at once directed into the window, 
while asecond stream splashed down upon 
the tree and made a watery shield for the 
fireman, who went on lopping off the 
limbs. He labored swiftly, but the fire 
was swifter still. At almost the same time 
the flames burst forth from three or four 
others of the lower windows. 

Stone had been noting every effort of 
the men below. At first he had not been 
seen. But after the man had cut away 
a few of the branches of the tree, two or 


three of the firemen caught sight of th: 
sailor. They shouted to him, but in th: 
roar of the fire behind him and below 
him he could not make out their words 
A captain gave a sudden command, and 
two men sprang forward with short 
sealing-ladders, which they succeeded in 
hooking to the second-story window im 
mediately below the ledge on which le 
was standing. Looking down, he could 
see the heads of these men as they climbed 
the ladders, their bodies being foreshort 
ened into invisibility. The men could 
not get above the second story, for the firs 
was gushing forth as though the window 
were the mouth of hell. The smoke ros 
black and dense, enshrouding Stone. 

He saw that it was useless to hope that 
they could now get a ladder up to him; 
the flames would not give them time. 
The wall behind him was becoming hot 
ter, and the heat had broken the glass 
of the window of his room. The fire was 
creeping along the roof above his head, 
and every now and again it peered over 
the edge at him, as though seeing how far 
it had still to go before it could grasp him. 
The smoke from below was thickening, 
and threatened to choke him. Through 
its haze he could see the cyclops eye of the 
clock tower gloating over his inevitable 
fate. The hands on the illuminated dial 
had slowly crept forward, and it was now 
nearly twenty minutes past twelve. 

Stone knew that his position was un 
tenable for many seconds longer. At 
any moment the wall might fall back 
and bury him in the blazing ruins. To 
remain was impossible; and there seemed 
no way of escape. <A crash shook the 
building, and then another; and he 
guessed that. two of the floors had fallen 
in. He slid along again to the end of the 
narrow ledge and tried to peer around 
the corner, in the vague hope that there 
might be some possible means of escape. 
He found that he could not twist his 
head far enough to see anything while 
his back was flat against the wall. To 
turn was to risk a fall to the pavement 
below. He looked down fearlessly, and 
calculated his chances if he missed his 
footing. Immediately beneath him the 
tree was taller than its fellows, and its 
foliage was thicker; it was barely pos- 
sible that the branches might break his 
fall; but the chance was slim. The smoke 
poured heavily from the window three 
feet from him. He hesitated no longer, 
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but turned slowly and steadily. His 
nerves were unshaken, and he exe 
cuted the manceuvre in safety. Stand- 
ng with his face to the wall—which 
rose sheer above him, and which 
cave him no hold for his hands 
he was able to thrust out his head 
sideways and to look around the cor 
ner. What he saw gave him a thrill 
of hope. 

His room projected perhaps a yard 
beyond the main line of the build 
ing, forming what might be termed a 
square bay-window. From his posi 
tion on the narrow shelf of marble, 
which ran around the front of the 
hotel on every floor, he thought he 
could reach forward and touch the 
main wall of the building. And here 
was his one possible chance of escape. 
In the corner formed by the junction of 
the projection and the main line there 
was the leader which conducted the 
rain-water from the roof. It was of 
tin only, and in the eyes of the sailor 
gazing at it with upspringing hope 
it seemed frail, insecurely fastened, 
perhaps rotten. But it offered a 
chance, and the only chance, of life, 


“THE WALL BEHIND HIM WAS BECOMING HOTTER, AND THE HEAT HAD BROKEN THE GLASS 
OF THE WINDOW OF HIS ROOM.” 
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and therefore it was welcome. 
pared to make the best of it. 
He gave a final glance around before 
he made the irrevocable move. He caught 
sight of the clock, and he saw that it was 
twenty-two minutes after midnight. He 
reached forward, and he found that the 
space was wider than he had thought. It 
was with the tips of his fingers only that 
he could touch the tin pipe; it was be- 
yond the reach of his grasp. Yet to seize 
it was the one way to the street below. 
He did not hesitate. He stood on his 
left foot on the very end of the ledge, with 
his right foot dangling in space. He 
made a carefully measured plunge for- 
ward, and he gripped the leader with his 
left hand and then instantly with his right. 
It yielded under the sudden strain, but it 
did not part. With the habit of a sailor, he 
clasped his legs about it, and so eased the 
pressure. Then he began slowly to slide 
dowa, gaining velocity as he descended. 
At every floor there was a shelf of 
stone like that on which he had stood 
outside his window, and through which 
the tin tube passed. Stone had therefore 


Stone pre- 


to release his feet, and by his hands alone 
to cling to the pipe, which spread from 


the wall with the weight of his body. 
Then he clasped his legs again below the 
ledge and let go one hand after the other. 
The tin was broken and jagged here and 
there, and Stone’s flesh was cut to the 
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bone. But he did not notice this in th, 
tension of his swift descent. 

When he came to the first floor an: 
tried to take a fresh grip with his legs, he 
found nothing to clasp with his knees 
From there to its connection with the 
gutter the pipe went inside the building 
Stone hung from the ledge by his hands, 
not knowing how far he was above thx 
sidewalk. The smoke was pouring up 
from the cellar grating beneath him, and 
in a minute he would have suffocated. 
So he let go. 

The drop was ten feet or more, and he 
came down on a trunk which had been 
thrown out of a window. From this he 
pitched to the sidewalk with a broken 
leg and a dislocated shoulder. He was 
dimly conscious of being lifted gently, 
and of a brief but painful ride. The 
sharp clang of the ambulance bell he felt 
as though it were a physical blow. 

When he came to himself again it was 
morning, and he was in bed in a long 
room with a row of cots on both sides of 
it, under the slanting sunbeanis. 

He lay still, wondering. 

The occupant of the next bed was un 
folding a newspaper, and Stone heard 
him say to the nurse, with an Alsacian 
accent: ‘‘Ve’re goin’ have nodder hot 
day; I vonder how dhose peonvle yust 
back from Paris on dhe Douraine vill 
like dot?” 








FROM ISPAHAN TO KURRACHEE. 


BY EDWIN 


EDWIN LORD WEEKS. 


I. 

MNHE kindly and sympathetic welcome 
| which I found at the mission did 
much to render more endurable the pain- 
ful cireumstances attending my return to 
Julfa. Had I brought the cholera itself 
with me it would have made no shade of 
difference in the warmth of my reception, 
either by Dr. Bruce* or by the ladies of his 
household. Whatever arguments may 
be brought forward, justly or unjustly, 
against the utility of foreign missions in 
general, there can be no shadow of doubt 
as to the beneficent results of their work 
in Persia. During the recent epidemic at 


* I feel that I may, without committing any in- 
discretion, mention Dr. Bruce by name, since he 
has been so long identified with Julfa, and every 
recent work on Persia has added something to his 
fame, Curzon says: “This mission is under the 
control of the well-known and greatly respected Dr. 
Bruce, of whom it may be said that he is as good a 
type as can anywhere be seen of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury crusader. In an earlier age the red 
would have been upon his shoulder, and he would 
have been hewing infidels in conflict for the Holy 
Sepulchre, instead of translating the Bible and 
teaching in schools at Julfa.” 
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Tabreez, the medical department o 
the American mission, then under the 
direction of Miss Bradford, did noble 


work; and it was to her constant care 


and untiring energy, as well as to the 
devotion of our Armenian friend, that 
two of our party owed their recovery 
from Asiatic cholera. And after hear- 
ing sO many sensational histories of 
Kurdish 
along 


atrocities from Europeans 
light 
thrown on that subject when we met 


at least 


our route, a new was 

two American ladies connect- 
ed with the mission who had travelled 
about among Kurdish villages, regard- 
less of exposure, healing their sick, and 
striving to better the condition of their 
women. Whatever sect they may be 
long to, the men and women who have 
devoted their lives to this cause have 
shown tliemselves to be absolutely fear- 
less in the discharge of duty; their ree- 
ord is one of self-sacrifice and pluck, 
and they represent most worthily the 
churech-militant. 

Mr. Rabino, the active head of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, says, in a let- 
ter from Teheran: *‘ I enclose you vari- 

ous letters and reports from the American 
Presbyterian missionaries, for whose cou- 
rageous and devoted labors I, an English- 
man and a Catholic, can find no words to 
express my admiration. Their hospital 
was positively the only organization for 
the help of this terribly visited city.” * 


* In the letter Mr. Rabino says: “It 
may interest your readers to learn that Sir Joseph 
D. Tholozan, K.C.M.G., who has been the Shah’s 
physician for over thirty vears, and a student of 
cholera for nearly fifty vears (he is-a Frenchman, 
and formerly an army surgeon), has, after long 
reflection and study, come to the conclusion that 
the real centre or focus of cholera is not India, 
but Central Asia, 7. e., Samarcand and Bokhara. 
The epidemic from which we suffered first ap- 
peared at Meshed; coming from Afghanistan, it 
crossed the Caspian to Baku, and also came to 
Teheran about the same time. Tabreez received 
the infection from the Caucasus a few days before 
us. There were practically but two European doc 
tors in town to attend to the community: Dr. Ool- 
ing, C.M.G., of the British Legation, who rode in 
from the country almost every day; and sometimes 
at midnight; and Dr. Basil. We of the bank had 
a hard time of it: of some one hundred persons, 
including thirty soldiers, we lost ten (two Europe- 
ans), Our young fellows behaved splendidly, nurs- 
ing our sick day and night; attending to them un- 
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Julfa, November 5th.—Julfa is asuburb 
of Ispahan, distant about three miles from 
that city. Originally an Armenian set- 
tlement, it is still the headquarters of that 
Christian sect, and it is also the residence 
of the European colony of Ispahan.  A|- 
though the Julfa Armenians are accred- 
ited by some travellers with most of the 
vices appertaining to Christians, and with 
but few of their virtues, yet the faces one 
meets in the lanes of that leafy retreat 
have an intelligent and friendly character 
which one does not often encounter in the 
bazars of other cities, and the fact that so 
many of the villagers speak excellent Eng- 
lish or French shows the influence of the 
missions. It was now advisable, for many 
reasons, to make an early start for Shiraz. 
The leading physician of Julfa had marked 
on my pocket-map a number of villages 
where cholera had broken out along the 
‘chapar route.”* There were rumors of 
quarantine, more to be dreaded, perhaps, 
than the remote chances of infection. It 
had become too cold at night to sleep in 
the tents, which were left behind, and we 
were to‘‘put up” at the chapar khanehs 
or at the caravansaries along the road. 
In order to avoid the infected villages, 
and consequently the danger of quaran- 
tine in the desert, it was advisable to 
follow a somewhat unfrequented route, 
which in this country sometimes entails 
unexpected adventures. It would be 
quite incorrect to convey the impression 
that a journey across Persia is attended 
by any unusual risk or exposure. In or- 
dinary times, and in the cool bracing 


‘ 


der the most painful circumstances, closing their 
eyes, burving them, and reading the prayers for the 
One of our staff, a young Parsee, was all 
over the town attending natives, for which he re- 
ceived a gold medal from the Shah and the title of 
Khan.” 

Rev. Lewis F. Esselstyn says, in his official re- 
port: “Some twenty or more Europeans died in 
Teheran. Some independent estimates place the 
total number of deaths in Teheran at 13,000, while 
equally good authority places the number at 20,000 ; 
perhaps something between the two would be near- 
er right. Following cholera, there was considera- 
ble typhoid of a mild form and dysentery. Chol- 
era has been very severe. Some cases have been 
fatal in two hours from the start, and many in 
twelve. On August 25th [1892] I made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘There have been 5000 deaths 
in Meshed and 12,000 in Tabreez.’” 

* Chapar route, the main line, provided with 
“chapark hanehs,” or government post-houses, and 
with roomy caravansaries for travellers. This is 
also the line of the Indo-European Telegraph, where 
shelter or assistance can always be obtained at the 
stations, 
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weather of spring or autumn, few trips 
could be more agreeable, and one may 
carry along an unlimited quantity of 
portable comforts. But in this case thi 
circumstances were exceptional; the atti 
tude of the people had not been particn 
larly friendly to Europeans since the fal] 
Added to 
this, cold weather was approaching, and 
there was some chance of being snowed 
up in the passes, should one be delayed 
by quarantine. And, above all, after the 
loss of my companion, which had fallen 
so heavily upon me, I could not. alone, 
look forward with that keen interest and 
happy anticipation to the life on the road 
with which we had set out together, but 
must carry with me instead an unending 
regret that he could not have lived to 
reach India, and accomplish what would 
have been beyond a doubt his crowning 
work, 


of the *‘ tobacco monopoly.” 


II. 

Mayar, November 6ih.—The caravan 
now consisted of seven animals only, three 
mules and four horses, not counting the 
donkey which the chavadar brought for 
his own personal use. This new chava- 
dar, Hadj Ali, had contracted to take me 
to Bushire in twenty-one days, exclusive 
of the brief halt at Shiraz or other delays 
on the road. He was not prepossessing, 
being wall-eyed and of hang-dog aspect, 
as well as slovenly and ragged in his 
attire. Although he seemed quiet and 
tractable enough at Julfa, where the con 
tract was made, it soon appeared that he 
was the possessor of a most disagreeable 
temper. Carapet, a young Armenian of 
good family, who had started with us 
when we first left Ispahan, and had 
shown himself to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy in any emergency, had also un- 
dertaken to cook, since no one of good 
repute had presented himself to periorm 
that function. We pressed on in order 
to sleep at Mayar the first night. After 
passing Marg we had the light of a full 
moon for the rest of the way, and find- 
ing the chapar station occupied by the 
other caravan, we went on to the great 
ruinous caravansary of Mayar, near our 
old camping-ground. The baggage was 
heaped pell-mell on the stone ledge 
within the gateway, and as it was too 
late to think of dinner, we mounted the 
winding stairway to a _ prisonlike cell 
above, swept by the cold night wind 
which blew through the narrow embra- 
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LOWERING LUGGAGE FROM THE HOUSE-TOP 
AT DAWN. 


sures; but, wrapped in blankets, we were 
soon sound asleep. 

Kumisheh, November 7th.—The chapar 
khaneh which we reach early in the after- 
noon is worthy of a description as a 
type of its class. A smaller and more 
cozy edition of a caravansary, it prom- 
ises greater comfort. Around the clay 
wall of the court-yard is a row of lozenge- 
shaped openings, where the horses can 
put their heads in and reach their fodder; 
an inclined plane leads to the roof, where 
two small rooms, opening into each oth- 
er, are built over the gateway. In this 
instance the doors can be closed, which 











is unusual, and on the terrace outsid 
Carapet begins his culinary career, as 
sisted by the chief functionary of tli 
establishment. whose Astrakhan cap is 
decorated with the badge of his offic 

From the balcony above the street 
there is a view over drab-tinted clay 
roofs to a steep crag a mile or so 
beyond, which, from its color and tex 
ture, appears to be fashioned of the 
same substance as the town. Whil 
Carapet is proceeding rather diffident 
ly with his preparations for dinner, as 
if doubtful of his success, a long cara 
van passes through the street below 

It is the same which had started just 
before me from Julfa, and which had 
occupied the chapar khaneh at Mayar 
last night. Behind this caravan rides 
Hussein the cook on a donkey. He 
is the man whom we had refused to 
engage wher we first left Ispahan, and 
seeing us on the terrace above, he steers 
his donkey into the gateway. It seems 
that he has lost his place with the other 
caravan, and having hired his steed o! 
our chavadar, he hopes to follow us to 
Bushire. 

Maksud-Beggi, November 8th.—In or 
der not tostopat Yezdikhast, the first on the 
list of infected villages, and marked on the 
map with two stars, doubly to be avoided, 
I had intended to pass by Maksud-Beggi 
to Aminabad, some hours further on, and 
so get by Yezdikhast on the following day. 
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But not being as yet on my guard against 
the machinations of the new chavadar, 
he managed by various delays and _ pre- 
texts to arrive here rather late in the day. 
In the discussion which follows he first 
exhibits his unamiable temper. But the 
chief of the village and the man in charge 
of the caravansary, who both seem to be 
of respectable standing, intervene, and as 
they all assure us that it would be im 
possible to reach the next station before 
night, we conclude to make the best of 
it here. We select a cell a shade less 
begrimed and sooty than the majority, 
and are soon comfortably installed, while 
the chief, who has consented to sit for 
his portrait, settles himself just outside 
the door. Asa model he does not prove 
a success, for his attention is constantly 
distracted with counting out copper coins, 
writing letters or receipts, and transact- 
ing the business of scribe in general to 
the community. The other caravan now 
comes in, and instead of dining alone, as 
J ied anticipated, I have the joy of shar- 
ing their good cheer in a cell which has 
been quickly converted into a civilized 
dining-room by the magic means of a 
well-set table, carpets, and gay hangings 
which hide the blackened stone, folding 
arm-chairs placed in front of the blazing 
fire, and, most important of all, the charm 
of congenial society. 

Yezdikhast, November 9th.—Hadj Ali 
smooths matters over by promising to 
take a short-cut to Shiraz, by which we 
hope to avoid the other cholera villages 
and the dreaded quarantine. 

The approach to this place is a sue- 
cession of surprises. The town, a compact 
and yellow mass of crowded dwellings, 
appears to rise abruptly and close at hand 
above the level plain which we are cross- 
ing. All at once a profound ravine opens 
in front of us, and perched high up on 
the summit of the yellow cliffs on the 
ther side are the houses which we saw 
from the plain. Descending steeply to the 
pebbly floor of this ravine, which is an 
ancient river-bed, we turn to the left and 
ride along under the perpendicular ledge. 
There are filthy pools along the bottom 
of it, and black slimy stains descend the 
rocky wall from the rickety wooden: balco- 
nies and projecting windows of the town 
above us. If the people overhead are 
dying of cholera, they are surely very 
quiet about it, and there is no sign of life 
at any of the windows. We come to the 
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chapar khaneh on tlie other side of the 
ravine. It is locked up, and a little fur- 
ther on the ravine opens on to a broad 
river, which we cross by a bridge, and 
enter an imposing caravansary of the time 
of Shah Abbas.* 

In this way we avoid entering the town. 
The river is bordered on both sides by ver- 
tical cliffs, and from the gate of the cara- 
vansary, looking back across the bridge, 
we get the most striking view of Yezdi- 
khast. The long ledge on which it stands 
is pierced by many caves and openings 
along the top, and from a distance it is 
difficult to make out just where the town 
begins, where the caves become windows 
and doors. They are accentuated in many 
places by jutting windows and crazy-look- 
ing baleonies propped by sticks, at a great 
height above the stream below. This 
long rock ends in a thin wedge where 
the ravine on the other side enters the 
river- bed. Separated at the other end 
from the main range of cliffs by a species 
of drawbridge, it can easily be made as 
inaccessible as a vulture’s nest perched 
on a crag, and the dark streaks which 
stain the cliffs below heighten the resem- 
blance to a roosting-place of those scav- 
engers of the desert. 

It was at this caravansary that Hussein 
first became incorporated into our cara- 
van, in the capacity of cook, and made 
his début with a remarkably successful 
curry. 

Dehgadu, November 10th.—Hadj Ali’s 
chief assistant is a grotesque, bandy-legged 
negro, whose buffoonery makes him the 
joy of the caravan. When we are on the 
march, and he is perched on the top of 
a pack-mule, crowning like a Gothic 
gargoyle the very apex of the piled up bag- 
gage, he sings by the hour, and with more 
trills and falsetto quavers than Yvette 
Guilbert. 
tells stories with monkeylike grimaces and 
pantomimic action. Nobody understands 
his dialect, but all laugh, for his gayety is 
irresistibly contagious. Then he falls 
asleep,and lags behind,swaying violently, 
till he isawakened by a fall, from which he 
always picks himself up unhurt. At day- 
light we leave the caravansary, and cross- 
ing a field where peasants are gleaning, 
follow along the base-line of the great 
cliffs which wall in the valley. Ravens 
are wheeling and croaking above, and as 


When he is tired of singing he 


* Shah Abbas the Great reigned iu ise seventeenth 
century. 
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we begin to ascend the cliffs, coveys of 
partridges rise whirring from the path. 
Another table-land, crossed by a range of 
bleak hills, stretches before us when we 
have mounted the cliffs, and looking back, 
the river valley seems to have sunk out 
of sight, and Yezdikhast appears to be on 
the same unbroken plain. We are at an 
elevation of nearly seven thousand feet, 
and the air, though invigorating, is cold 
and chilly. The only objects of interest 
during the long day’s march are the 
glimmering snow-fields of Kuh Alijuk, 
another seven thousand feet above us. 
We meet no sign of life on the road, but 
late in the afternoon we sight a herd of 
antelopes or gazelles scampering away in 
the distance and showing their white 
tails. The village of Dehgadu, where we 
expect to pass the night, finally appears 
in the distance, scarcely distinguishable 
from the stony hill-side on which it stands. 
Outside the walls and near the gate there 
is a long yellow patch dotted with dark 
figures, from which we infer that the in- 
habitants are winnowing their grain. As 
we approach, the dark figures begin to 
run towards us, agitating their arms and 
implements of labor, and some of them 
Although it is not usual 


are shouting. 
for Persian rustics to take such unneces- 
sary exercise, we pay no attention to them, 
being wrapt in vague speculation as to 
what manner of lodging we shall find 


here. Ina moment they have surrounded 
Carapet, who is riding some rods in ad- 
vance, and have begun to belabor his 
horse with their wooden pitchforks. My 
first impulse is to draw a revolver; and 
Carapet, in his wrath, slips off the cover 
of my rifle and reaches it out for me. 
Carapet is a boy who might be ‘quick 
with the trigger” on slight provocation, 
and by the time I have got the thing 
safely under my arm our assailants have 
turned their attention to my horse, ab- 
staining, however, from attacking our per- 
sons. My situation on this curveting and 
frightened beast, who was too tired to run, 
and had not the nerve to stand still, began 
to be somewhat unsafe as well as embar- 
rassing. It is needless to say that these 
gentlemen constituted the ‘‘ sanitary com- 
mittee” of Dehgadu, and that we were 
quarantined for having passed by Yezdi- 
khast. Since Western civilization has set 
the example, Europeans have no right to 
complain if these people see fit to enact 
the sorry farce of quarantine in a village 
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of mud huts. We managed, by backing 
our horses, to keep clear of the crowd un- 
til the arrival of the chief, who explained 
with formal politeness that these people 
were brutes, and had exceeded his orders. 
By this time the baggage animals had 
arrived, and the villagers led the way to 
a barren field about half a mile from the 
walls. Here the chief and his assistants 
hastily scraped away the straw and débris 
from a hole in the ground, uncovering a 
spring of filthy yellow water; and while 
beasts and men drank copiously, they 
brought armfuls of sticks and built a bon- 
fire. During all this time I had never 
ceased to threaten and remonstrate, egging 
on Carapet to put it into forcible and pro- 
fane Persian, and fortifying my position 
with the fact that they had actually at- 
tacked the caravan. We swore that if 
they did not take us in we should ride 
across to Dehbid, on the main road, and 
wire to the legation at Teheran. Under 
ordinary circumstances diplomatic inter- 
ference would have been tardy and inef- 
fective, but in this case I felt confident 
that our cause would be taken up at once. 
Our situation while the issue was pending 
was not enviable: there was no other 
shelter within eight farsakhs (over thirty 
miles); we could not find the road at 
night, and the hills on this side of the 
main route were said to be somewhat 
unsafe after dark. Added to this, it was 
becoming bitterly cold in the waning 
daylight. We unloaded the horses and 
opened a tin of beef and a bottle of whis- 
key. After a brief consultation among 
themselves, the chief and some of the 
others went off to the village to have 
another conference, leaving us squatting 
over the fire. They presently came back 
and offered us the freedom of the town, 
only begging for a written certificate of 
good conduct, and a little whiskey for the 
chief's father, who was sick unto death. 
I chose for my quarters the room over the 
town gate, aud while the baggage was 
being hoisted and dragged up a broken 
and ruinous stairway by these knights of 
the pitchfork, others brought firewood 
and provisions, limited as usual to bread, 
chickens, and eggs. Our aggressors now 
showed themselves as zealous in promot- 
ing our comfort as they had been before 
in driving us off, and it was with some 
little difficulty that we finally prevailed 
on them to leave us alone for the night. 
Dehgadu, November 11th, 6 A.m.—All 
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the masculine part of the 
population, and some 
veiled women as well, 
have turned out to see 
the start, and while we 
are on the roof packing 
the baggage and incit- 
ing Hadj Ali to action, 
we look down on a long 
line of upturned faces. 
The owners of these 
faces are propped lazi- 
ly against the opposite 
wall, watching our ev- 
ery movement,and pay- 
ing but slight attention 
to the discourse of a 
ragged and paralytic 
old fanatic seated on a 
dungheap, who is alter- 
nately haranguing the 
crowd and cursing us au 
with uplifted hands. 
November 12th.—The 

long stretch of country which now lies be- 
fore us proves to be the most desolate on 
the road to Shiraz. The lateness of the 
hour indicates that we must be approach- 
ing the end of the seven long ‘‘farsakhs,” 
and the yellow walls and castles rising 
from the plain show that we cannot be 
far from the haven promised by Hadj Ali. 
But all these architectural wonders are 
but deserted ruins. A lonely and isolated 
pile near the foot of a steep ridge which 
seems to bar our further progress is point- 
ed out as the caravansary. Carapet has 
galloped on to see what sort of quarters 
Hadj Ali had chosen for us; by the time 

[ reach the building Carapet has concluded 
his inspection, and returns with an air 
of hopeless dejection. The caravansary 
proves to be but a crumbling shell, tenant- 
ed by a tribe of nomadic Kurds, who are 
camping out in its ruins; every cell is oc- 
cupied by their families. Men, women, 
and children, cattle, goats, and chickens, 
are huddled promiscuously together in 
the dirty cells behind the tattered rem- 
nants of black tents which cover the arch- 
ed openings, and the air is filled with the 
choking fumes of dung fires. One or two 
caravans are encamped outside. The only 
place where we could by any possibility 
sleep is a diminutive cell on the roof, open 
on three of its six sides tothe wind. This 
time Hadj Ali had overstepped the mark ; 
he had reached the ‘‘end of his tether,” 
and I waited for him to come up, intend- 
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ing to remonstrate so effectually that he 
would be more careful in the future. 
Feeling confident that he was master of 
the situation, he received our mild remon 
strances with aggressive insolence, and 
even went to the length of threatening 
Carapet with his stick. This led to the 
sudden downfall of Hadj Ali, and al- 
though he called loudly upon his two 
assistants for help against the infidel, 
they paid no attention to his outeries. 
Our situation, for which Hadj Ali was in 
a measure responsible, could not be called 
a dilemma, for there was no alternative, 
no other shelter for many miles, only the 
little cell on the roof. The appearance of 
the crowd which now poured out of every 
nook and corner of the ruin was not re- 
assuring, particularly as my baggage con- 
tained considerable coin and plunder of 
various kinds; and the cold was increas- 
ing, as the wind blew straight down from 
the snow not far above us. As the stair- 
way which led to our eyry became a 
ragged cliff half-way up, the baggage was 
hoisted on to the roof by means of the 
cords used for tying it on the pack-sad- 
dles, and with the aid of all the able 
bodied men available. When it had 
heen deposited in the cell, and the gaps 
blockaded with boxes and closed up with 
rugs, there was barely space enough for 
my camp-bed and Carapet’s mattresses. 
It was impossible to have a fire there, as 
there was no outlet for the smoke. Hus- 
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sein installed his kitchen just outside the 
arch opening into the stone niche over- 
looking the court of the caravansary, and 
built a fire of brush wood at the threshold. 

Asupas, November 13th.—The route to- 
day descended by a steep pass into a warm- 
er The village, seen from above, 
appeared to be grouped about a citadel, and 
surrounded by trees near the margin of a 
river. Persia is the home of illusions, and 
the citadel proved te be but a mud house 
a little higher than the others. In order 
to reach the chief's house we descend from 
our horses at a low gateway, and after 
traversing a maze of barn-yards, and as- 
cending steps to a higher level of flat 
roofs, whence we can look down into the 
other huts of the village, where the wo- 
men are working at their looms weaving 
‘*kelims,” or striped carpets, we cross by 
a shaky bridge of sticks and clay to the 
The baggage is carried all 

A large room, 
quite open to the sky at one end and at 
the adjoining corner, is swept out and 
placed at our disposal. The chief is a 
handsome, genial man of forty or therea- 
bouts, clad, like the other villagers, in a 
faded blue blouse. There is but little 
prospect of privacy, as both he and the 
other members of the family, including 
the children and the family dog, a small 
grevhound wearing a frayed and em- 
broidered blanket, make continual incur- 
sions to ask what we need, prompted in 
part by curiosity, and also by genuine 
hospitality. At our appeal he provides 
blankets and mats to serve as portiéres at 
the openings. 

Shiraz, November 19th.—Most of the fa- 
mous panoramas of cities, extolled by tra- 
vellers, are said to ‘‘ burst upon the eye,” 
and Shiraz proves a shining illustration 
of this well-worn expression. As in an 
artistically arranged diorama, where one 
is led on through dark passages to the 
dazzling climax, so here, after winding 
for long hours through gloomy moun- 
tain corridors, between walls of ever-in- 
creasing height, one comes suddenly upon 
a gap, a notch, in the seemingly endless 
series of cliffs. Following the course of 
the torrent, the road descends abruptly to 
the notch, where the stream is walled 
across by a great dam of masonry, and 
Shiraz lies far below us in an emerald- 
green plain, illuminated for a moment 
by a long track of light from the west. 
The road passes under a high gateway 


zone. 


chief's house. 


this distance by porters. 
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built against the cliff on one side, com 
municating with various arcaded struc 
tures higher up, amongst slender cypress 
es, recalling the wayside chapels of Italy 
A steep paved causeway, littered with 
bowlders, descends to the plain, where a 
broad avenue, flanked by orange gardens 
and by venerable cypresses, 
with a shining blue dome at the end of 
the vista, leads into the city. Across the 
plain rise the purple mountain barriers 
which lie between Shiraz and the sea. At 
the gate I found the negro who had been 
sent on the day before with a letter an 
nouncing our arrival, and at the bottom 
of the hill the two gentlemen who had 
charitably offered entertainment to the 
men and beasts of this dusty and weather- 
beaten procession. A short walk takes 
us to the gate in the long garden wall en- 
closing our host’s residence, a low bunga- 
lowlike structure, with a broad white-pil- 
lared veranda. A tank in front reflects 
the lurid November sunset, the dark cy- 
press spires, and the white columns, as 
well as the brilliant masses of autumn 
flowers; among them are many - hued 
chrysanthemums, and such late roses as 
have been spared by the frost. Men in 
white flannels are playing in the tennis 
courts. At the dinner which follows, tlie 
famous wine of Shiraz is on the table. 
From the conflicting opinions of different 
travellers, I had been led to expect some 
thing like a heavy and cloying liquor, but 
my verdict would be that it is more akin 
to old port, with a suspicion of marsala. 


bordered 


III. 

Shiraz, November 20th.—The 
characteristic features of this city, which 
has been in a way the Florence of Persia, 
as Ispahan was its Rome, are the old and 
neglected gardens surrounding the decay- 
ing pavilions and garden-houses of its 
ancient rulers. Persia explains both Mo- 
gul India and Moorish Spain, for in both 
countries the landscape-gardening seems 
to have followed the canons of Persian 
taste. Many who have not been in Per- 
sia are familiar with the gardens of the 
Generalife in Granada, or, better still, the 
palace gardens of Agra and Lahore, where 
one may find the same stone-curbed ca 
nals, bordered with flowering shrubs or by 
avenues of cypresses, where even the de 
signs of the inlaid tiles and of the arched 
colonnades differ from those of Persia 
only in some minute details. One of the 


most 
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CARAVANSARY 


most attractive of these old pleasure re- 
sorts is situated on the slope of the moun- 
tain behind the house. Dark masses of 
foliage rise above the wall and the gate 
by which we enter, and just inside is a 
great tank, now dry and dusty, which 
once reflected the ranks of tall cypresses, 
together with the successive terraced plat- 
forms, all decorated with mosaic tiles, 
which lead up, like long flights of steps, 
to the principal pavilion standing high 
on the hill-side. A stream of water once 
fell in rippling cascades over slabs of 
fretted marble into this lowest reservoir. 
But all is now in ruins: the watercourses 
are dried up; the supporting walls of the 
terraces have crumbled away in many 
places, leaving only heaps of bricks, 
among which gleams here and there the 
vivid blue glaze of a tile. One or two 
slender minarets still retain their glitter- 
ing surfaces of porcelain. It may have 
been in this very spot that Hafiz borrowed 
much of the imagery which gives such 
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color to his verses that they seem still 
fresh and living to us moderns. Both: 
he and the poet Sadi, his great rival in 
fame, lie buried in garden tombs not far 
off. As Emerson says, ‘‘the cedar, the 
cypress, the palm, the olive, and fig-tree, 
the birds that inhabit them, and the gar- 
den flowers, are never wanting in these 
musky verses, and are always named with 
effect.” This garden, like those nearer 
the city, is still the resort of the fashion- 
able youth of Shiraz, who delight in dis- 
playing their superb horsemanship on the 
roads which lead to it, and one often en- 
counters picnicking parties of veiled la- 
dies in some secluded nook, where their 
rugs are laid on the russet carpet of fall- 
en leaves. There are always groups of 
young men looking down from the high- 
er galleries above, over the ruined ter- 
races and the tree-tops below, and many 
of them have scrawled their names in the 
Persian characters on the mouldering 
stueco of the aleoves. They seem to ride 
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out here for exercise, and to enjoy tle 
view, as their Italian brethren climb the 
Many 


of these voung fellows, who probably 


terraces of San Giusto at Verona. 


represent the jeunesse dorée of Shiraz, 
have an air of greater refinement than is 
their hand 
some horses are carefully groomed, and 


isual in the northern cities; 


their trappings and saddle-cloths, often 
of immaculate white felt stitched in ara- 
besque designs, although quiet in etfect, 
are faultlessly correct. 

In the city there are many picturesque 
nooks and corners, and a few elaborately 
built and imposing bazars. One cannot 
convey in words an idea of the beauty, 
both in color and ** motif,” of the crum 
bling panels of tiled mosaic which adorn 
the outer walls of the old ‘* Madrasseh ” 
and of some of the mosques. The offices 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Company 
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are old latticed windows of rich and in- 
tricate design. Here let me say a word 
in regard to the interior decoration, not 
particularly of this palace, although it 
applies to it as well, but of several, of 
which I remember one at Tabreez occu- 
pied by this same company. I refer to 
the artistic value of the fireplaces in the 
The low 
and graceful pointed arch has a sort of 
penthouse projection half filling it above, 


general scheme of decoration. 


to favor the escape of smoke, and the panel 
of wall surrounding it, as well as the 
dado on each side, is delicately painted in 
L could 
think of no more apt simile than the brill- 
iantly illuminated frontispiece of an old 
missal, 

The last night of our brief halt at Shi- 
raz Was made memorable by a dinner, at 
which most of the gentlemen connected 


arabesque of dark blue and gold. 





GARDEN AT SHIRAZ—SUNSET. 


occupy a fine old palace; the garden in 
front is entered through an arched vortal, 
from which a narrow canal, bordered by 
flagged walks, leads to the entrance of the 
building; the gardener, probably for his 
own domestic needs, had ornamented one 
of these walks by a border of cabbages, 
with highly decorative effect. A dado of 
marble, with lions sculptured in low re- 
lief, runs along the front, above which 


with the telegraph service were guests, 
and one of the youngest of them had the 
gift of song, both grave and gay, sufficient 
to move a far larger audience than was 
formed by his appreciative colleagues. 
He had just volunteered to fill the vacant 
post of Dehbid, and this was the eve of his 
departure. Dehbid is the highest and 
coldest station of the Indo-European line, 
and the last incumbent had died from ex- 
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posure while on duty in the snow. My 
neighbor at the table had been summoned 
up there in the depth of winter, and had 
helped to dig his grave with his own hands 
under the drifts. From this it may be in- 
ferred that the lives of these men are not 
altogether free from risk and hardship. 

Khan-i-Zinian, November 21st.—The 
morning sky is black and threatening 
when we leave Shiraz and begin the ascent 
of the hills. Rain begins to fall, driven 
in our faces by a cold wind, as we enter 
a barren valley among the hills. High 
above the dark slopes which rise on all 
sides gleams of snow appear through the 
rifts in the clouds. The road soon be- 
comes too muddy for walking, and it is 
not. easy to hold the reins with stiffened 
fingers. Late in the afternoon we reach 
the great caravansary to which we had 
been looking forward as a refuge from 
the wet and cold, but, to our dismay, every 
cell is occupied, and only after a period 
of long waiting in the sleety rain Cara- 
pet finds a dirty cell, which is nearly 
filled with bales of cotton. With great 
difficulty two men are found to remove a 
few of the bags from the top of the pile, 
and so make room for the baggage. Un- 
der the circumstances cleanliness must 
wait, and without sweeping out the ac- 
cumulated dust of ages wet sticks are 
brought and a fire is soon roaring in the 
chimney. The dust which surrounds us 
is forgotten in the joy which follows the 
successful process of thawing, and the re- 
action produced by hot whiskey accom- 
panied by the appetizing fumes of Hus- 
sein’s curry. Out in the darkness a 
muleteer is singing in a full rich voice, 
and the plaintive cadences of his song 
are strangely suggestive of the Malague- 
nas of Spain. 

November 22d.—It is foggy when we 
leave our quarters in the morning, but 
there is a mellow glow behind the fog 
which presages a fine day. <A clear sun- 
rise follows, and the passing figures of 
men and animals are outlined with orange 
against the violet mist, which hides all of 
the mountains excepting their dazzling 
white crests, which tell sharply against 
the exquisite pale green of the sky. A 
long descent into a valley brings us at 
noon to the telegraph station of Dasht-i- 
Arzen, which seems to be locked up and 
deserted. Now we climb the first and 
highest ridge of the ‘‘ Kotals,” at least 
the highest point of our route, which is 


some 7400 feet above the sea. The new- 
ly made road which we follow to the top 
winds through a forest of low and spread- 
ing oaks, with considerable undergrowth: 
the dry brown leaves still cling to the 
trees, the sunshine is hot, but the mud in 
the road is frozen hard. From the sum 
mit a view opens downward through the 
branches of the trees over what may be 
called, with regard to its climate, tropical 
Persia. Long parallel ridges, with some 
oblique spurs, hide the gulf, which is 
really but a few miles distant as the crow 
flies. A corner of a lake, half hidden by 
a shoulder of rock, lies below us, and the 
forest which clothes the mountain on 
which we stand begins to look fresh and 
green again. In a few hours we shall 
overtake the summer. Here the famous 
descent begins known as the ‘‘ Pass of 
the Old Woman,” and itis certainly steep. 
Of course it is far easier to walk, as the 
ground is completely covered with roll- 
ing pebbles and bowlders, except where 
the path crosses a slope of rock, and there 
the feet of countless animals have worn 
deep furrows in the stone. From a con- 
venient resting- place, half-way down, 
there is a bird’s-eye view of the great 
earavansary of Mian - Kotal, standing 
on a rocky slope dotted with groups of 
horses, mules, and merchandise, and one 
may look down into the crowded court- 
yard within. Here, while strolling about 
a few yards from the walls, I came sud 
denly upon a wolf trotting carelessly up 
the hill with his tongue lolling out, dog 
fashion, but he turned and bolted at siglit 
of a European costume. 

November 23d.—-There is no longer any 
ehill in the night air. The road down- 
ward continues through the forest, now 
dense and green, over loose stones and 
débris, to the plain, which has a parklike 
appearance, with scattered groups of 
great trees. In the long ridge parallel 
with that which we have just descended 
there is a gap, through which we ap- 
proach another descent called ‘* Kotal- 
i-Dokhter,” the Pass of the Daughter. 
Here the road is paved with great blocks 
of slippery stone, and there are in places 
deep furrows or troughs filled with mire, 
which have been cut by the laden ani- 
mals in their endeavors to avoid the slip- 
pery pavement. I had begun to think 
that the height and steepness of these fa- 
mous stairways of stone had been exag- 
gerated, when all at once the narrow 
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causeway turns asharp angle and plunges 
seemingly down a precipice. It is a gid- 
dy depth into which we look down from 
the low parapet, and beyond rises with 
almost perpendicular lines a mighty black 
wall of rock. The paved causeway winds 
down with short sharp turns, corkscrew- 
like, floored with irregular, pointed, and 
polished bowlders, on which it is not 
easy to walk, with slabs of stone crossing 
it at intervals, after the fashion of Roman 
To keep one’s balance without 
holding on to something is difficult, and 
yet Carapet had the ‘‘gall” (to use a 
Western word adopted in Persia) to ride 
my horse down to the very bottom of the 
Compared to this pass, the 
**Gemmi,” down whicli no one is allowed 
to ride at the present time, is as an ave- 
nue floored with asphalt. But to those 
familiar with the glacier passes of the 
Alps, or the higher rock peaks, I must 
admit, at the risk of weakening the force 
of my statement, that this would seem but 
an easy promenade. Once down in the 
valley, under a sun which burns with 
ever-increasing force as we descend, the 
road becomes irksome to the last degree, 
strewn with bowlders and pebbles like 
the bed of a mountain torrent. Gnarled 
and ancient rose-trees shade the path in 
places, and the stunted thickets are alive 
with song-birds. We pass the end of the 
lake which we had seen from above, leav- 
ing on the right some modern bass-reliefs 
sculptured on the face of the récks, and 
crossing a marshy river, we enter upon 
the plain of Kazerun—a long, narrow 
plain of clay, diversified only by a few 
thickets of stunted thorn-bushes, bounded 
by the two parallel walls of the Kotals; 
that on the south, already in shadow as 
we approach Kazerun, is serrated or 
notched along the top with strange regu- 
larity as far as the eye can follow it. 
Vertical fissures, beginning near the top 
and apparently of great depth, descend 
to the plain. Every one has seen by the 
road-side a clay bank cracked and split 
open by the sun, and nature seems to have 
duplicated this process here on a grander 
scale. Kazerun, with low red walls and 
a fringe of date-palms rising from its 
gardens, resembles an Egyptian village. 
We are directed to a garden villa, and 
entering an archway under the house, we 
pass at once from the blinding glare of 
the road into the cool green gloom of an 
orange garden. The trees are of such 


re yads. 


descent. 


size and their foliage is so dense that 
only a few slender rays of sunlight filter 
through and sparkle like gold coins on 
the black soil. We are free to camp out 
where we will, and select for a dormitory 
one of the upper rooms, with a door open 
ing on to the flat roof, commanding a 
wide view of the plain. When the win- 
dows are thrown open the leaves almost 
shut out the sky, and one might pick 
the oranges from their stems. 

Daliki, November 25th.—From Kama- 
rij, after a slight rise, we descended 
1200 feet in most precipitous fashion by 
Winding stairways worn in the rock, but 
fortunately unpaved, to the plain of Ko- 
nar Takhteh, where we arrive in the mid- 
day heat. It was only too evident from 
the subterfuges of Hadj Ali to insure 
delay that he had laid his plans to pass 
the afternoon in slumber, but my inten- 
tion was to sleep at Daliki, and after a 
short halt to rest the animals, we move 
on. I had now made nearly all the jour- 
ney from Shiraz, as well as from Ispahan, 
on foot, excepting only those portions of 
the route which traversed dusty and mo- 
notonous levels. In this way it was easy 
to gain time by running down the ‘‘short- 
cuts,” and thereby earn the leisure to 
smoke and meditate and marvel at the 
surrounding desolation. Down the last 
of the Kotals to Daliki was, if not the 
steepest, certainly the hottest and dustiest 
stage of the journey. The tea in my felt- 
covered flask had become tepid in the 
sun, and being made with brackish water, 
it was doubly nauseous, so that the sight 
and sound of a roaring blue river racing 
through the gorges below was uncom- 
monly welcome. But the river proved 
mockingly elusive and difficult of access, 
as the dusty grooves of the road followed 
along the heights, and at times quite 
away from the course of the stream. 
Choked with the limestone dust and 
parched with thirst, I can hardly believe 
in my own good fortune when the road 
turns suddenly downward through a 
shady glen to the very margin of the 
water. It proves to be as salt as the Dead 
Sea itself, but happily not too salt to 
bathe in, and from this point on the heat 
of the sun is tempered by clouds. Fol- 
lowing the gorge made by the river, over 
a great paved bridge guarded by a ruin- 
ous castle, along high cliffs of blue slate, 
across marshes, and winding upward 
through another ravine, we halt in the 


CARAVANSARY 


topmost notch, and look westward into 
a sunset of purple and gold across a 
vast plain dark with palm groves; long 
streaks of water behind the thickly plant- 
ed stems reflect the orange of the sky. 
There are no more Kotals, the sea lies 
beyond, and only a short descent leads 
down to Daliki. The landscape sur- 
rounding the post-house, which stands 
amid thickets of low and spreading date- 
rivulets threading 
among their stems, seems doubly attrac- 
tive after the arid and treeless ravines 
above; and the deep-toned after- glow, 
now fading into twilight, adds the fas- 
cination of mystery. Here at last it is 
warm; we shall burn no more wood, and 
the very sight of quilted coverlets and 


palms, watered by 


blankets is oppressive. 

Borasjun, November 26th.—From Dali- 
ki we follow the edge of the plain, and on 
our left rise the fissured walls of the Ko- 
tals. The road is crossed by rivulets which 
spread out into miry pools bordered with 
black and iridescent mud, from which a 
strange, fetid odor exhales. Near the 
foot of the hills are a few rusty der- 
ricks, sheds, and other appurtenances of 
the petroleum industry. Carapet has 
gone on, as he has friends in the camp, 
and presently I find him seated at table 


AT MANKOTAL, 


among a group of Russian engineers, in 
the chief tent. They had been prospect- 
ing for oil for three years, but without 
success. There are channels of warm 
water crossing our route from hot sul 
phur springs and other mineral sources. 
Many of the people we meet on the road 
are Arabians from the opposite coast, 
wearing wide turbans of some _ striped 
material. The enormous caravansary at 
Borasjun is certainly the finest I have 
seen in Persia. Built within a few years, 
it was evidently designed for security, 
and is a fortress as well as a hostelry. 
Within is a splendid suite of rooms for 
the governor or other travelling officials 
of high rank. <A stone’s-throw off is the 
telegraph station, where I am again to 
enjoy the ever-ready hospitality of the 
‘**Indo-Europeans.” A. telegram from 
Bushire has just been received announ- 
cing that a steam-launch will be sent to 
Schiff at a few hours’ notice. This means 
that owing to the forethought and cour 
tesy of the British Resident, as well as the 
kindness of our consular representative, 
I shall be spared a journey of twenty 
miles across a steaming salt marsh, and 
so be able to catch the British India 
steamer now due at Bushire. The official 
in charge at the telegraph house tells me, 
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as we dine by candle-light on the broad 
veranda, that this is the hottest station 
on the line; although an Armenian and 
a native of the country, he does not 
speak of its summer climate with plea- 
The apparatus is in the adjoining 
that al- 
though open to the wind, the sun can 
and the operator sits in 
erateful obscurity. But for nine months 
the climate is most trying; the mercury 
often stands at 120° Fahr.; the walls of 
the room are so hot that he can scarcely 
bear to touch them; and while at work he 
has the floor flooded with water to the 
depth of several inches. And yet it is 
only a few days from Dehbid! 

A hard white plain lies beyond Boras- 
jun, and after a time the serried ranks of 
date-palms cease, and only a few plumed 
sentinels rise here and there among dark 
clusters of tamarisk-trees. Since leaving 
the mountains a new shrub, like a spe- 
cies of gigantic milkweed, has appeared 
along the road-side. 

Bushire, November 27th.—The lasi ves- 
tige of vegetation disappeared some hours 
beyond Borasjun, and there was not even 
a fringe of grass along the borders of the 
salt pools, but still no sign of the sea ap- 
Within the limits 
of vision there was nothing but the far- 
extending level of dried mud, darkened in 
places by cloud shadows. But by way of 
variety this desert of crusted mud soon 
became an equally infinite extent of wet 
mud. First crossing a few pools of mire, 
the horses were soon splashing along 
ankle-deep in black slime, and the road 
We were obliged to hail a 
Schiff. 

If the 


sure, 
room, which is so constructed 


never reach it, 


peared in front of us, 


disappeared. 
passing peasant to guide us to 
The prospect was not encouraging. 
influence of the tide was felt so far in- 
land, what was there to prevent a tidal 
wave from washing us back to the hills? 
But the salt flavor of the breeze showed 
that we could not be far from the shore, 
and soon 2 line of low sand hills tufted 
with waving grass rose above the horizon ; 
and then Schiff itself, only a roofless stone 
ruin, with a few masts of boats rising be- 
hind it, and a group of fishermen sillou- 
etted against the sky. The steamer is 
lying far out from the beach, as the water 
is shallow, but the crew are already on 
shore and waiting for us. It is but a few 
minutes’ work to transfer the baggage to 
a fishing-boat, while we ourselves get out 
on the shoulders of the men. The lateen- 
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sail is hoisted, and leavirrg tle caravan to 
continue round the bay, we run along 
side the launch. Comfortably ensconced 
among the cushions under the awning, 
while the boat is steaming rapidly across 
a rough green sea, I have leisure to enjoy 
the last view of the Kotals, rising above 
the horizon behind like a far-reaching 
fortress wall; and there is not a shadow 
of bitterness or regret in the reflection 
that I have no longer any use for them. 
Bushire has no harbor, but only an open 
roadstead, where a few steamers are pitch 
ing about in the rough water; but it is 
still the chief port of the south, as all the 
freight from India and much of that from 
England is carried up into the interior by 
the road which we had descended. The 
high closely packed houses of the town, 
with latticed windows and often with pro 
jecting upper stories, give it something 
of an Arabic character, which is borne out 
by its floating population of gulf Arabs. 
There is already a flavor of India in the 
air, and at the entrance of the British 
Residency, which stands on the sea-front, 
a group of tall and martial-looking Sikhs, 
handsomely uniformed, are mounting 
guard. 
IV. 

Steamer ‘* Occidental,” November 29th. 

We are leaving Bushire, and steaming 
slowly out into the gulf. Hussein and 
Carapet came down to the pier with me, 
and the baggage, increased by a number 
of small packages, strapped up in the great 
carpet sacks, just as it had travelled from 
Tabreez, is pitched into a lateen-sailed 


lugger, or ‘“‘buggalow.” Two custom- 


house officers, two ‘* hamals,” or porters, 
some small vagabonds, and a white-beard- 
ed old beggar who trades on his indistinct 
articulation, are all clamoring for more 


‘‘krans,” while the boat waits for the 
mail-bag and the first officer. When this 
functionary is on board, sail is hoisted, 
and we run three miles out to the steamer, 
under a lowering sky and through rough 
water. A white Angora cat tied to a 
bench among the baggage seems to be 
in the throes of seasickness. As we 
approach the ship, Steering through a 
swarm of boats and lighters crowded with 
vociferating Arabs and Persians shouting 
at the mob on deck, who are howling back 
at them, we have great difficulty in for- 
cing a way through, and there seems to 
be no room on the quarter-deck for one 
more passenger, and none on the forward 











ON THE BEACH AT LINGAH. 


part of the ship, crowded with a double 
row of horses. After vain attempts to 
reach the gangway on the leeward side, 
we drift round the stern into the seething 
and bumping jam of boats, and a rope- 
ladder is let down for us, while the lug 
gage is hoisted and pushed up the side of 
the ship and over the rail. There is not 
a European on board save the officers. 
Canvas screens shut off the small quar 
ter-deck from the forward part monopo 
lized by the horses. As the exportation 
of Persian and Arab horses is the princi- 
pal business of the gulf ports, and the 
boats of the British India Line being the 
only regular steamers on the coast, their 
decks are like floating stables. Most of 
these horses are landed at Bombay, and 
transferred to the Arab stables in the 
quarter known as Byculla, where they 
supply the demand for polo ponies and 
for the cavalry service. Double awnings 
and canvas walls make a dim twilight 
on the after-deck, crowded, like tlie rest 
of the ship, with Indians, Beloochees, 
and Arabians. A part of the deck is 
taken up by an Indian Nawab, chief of a 
frontier stronghold in Beloochistan, and 
his retainers. His Highness, a grizzled 
and weather-beaten old warrior, and blind 
of one eye, which is quite hidden by a 
fold of his loosely wound turban, draped 
in a striped mantle, or ‘ abya,” such as 
one sees in Palestine, is squatting over 
his hookah, and one of his hirsute fol- 
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lowers is busily engaged in keeping the 
coals aglow in a small furnace from 
which the pipes are lighted. The chief's 
interpreter, a handsome black-bearded 
native of Scinde, arrayed in a stunning 
coat made from an imitation leopard-skin 
rug, now comes forward, and in formal 
and precise English explains that the 
Nawab wishes to know whence I come, 
whither I am going, and what is my mis- 
sion inIndia. His Highness is not much 
wiser than before when these things are 
explained to him, but he asks many ques- 
tions about America, whether the caste 
system is in vogue there, and whether it 
is as large as Britain. ... 

5.30 P.M.--While Iam busy in my cabin 
opening valises and hand-bags, the hub- 
bub and uproar increases among the boats, 
which are swinging and bumping together* 
under the round window; men are run- 
ning wildly down the gangway, and de- 
scending by ropes past the open port; the 
screw begins to revolve, the boats and 
lighters drop astern, their crews wildly 
struggling to keep clear of the ship, and 
we are off for Kurrachee. Here on the 
ship, Persia ends and India begins, with 
the Portuguese stewards from Goa, the 
Indian cooks, the Nawab on deck with 
his hirsute staff, the swinging punkas 
down in the saloon, and the perpetual 
curry. At dinner the captain and the 
officers, all young men, fill up the table, 
and one might travel far without meeting 
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UNDER THE AWNINGS 


more genial company; the captain, an 
enthusiastic ‘‘ aquarelliste” and amateur 
photographer, understands instinctively 
the necessities of the artistic vocation, and 
proves to be a most faithful ally. While 
we lie smoking after dinner in deck chairs 
on the only vacant space, which is_be- 
tween two of the cabin skylights, we are 
conscious of a persistent and monotonous 
tapping, which at first seems to come from 
the machinery, but is traced to the ma- 
hogany roof of the skylight, where the 
Nawab, enveloped in a pink check shroud, 
is peacefully dropping off to sleep. Two 
of his attendants are rapping his extended 
joints, thereby promoting slumber: this 
is the percussion system of massage treat- 
ment practised in Beloochistan, where it 
has been known for ages. Verily there 
is nothing new, but when this discovery 
was proclaimed by the wise heads of Paris, 
all the world flocked thither to swell their 
coffers. One of the Nawab’s followers is 


a pale, sad-faced man, of 

a distinctly Moorish type, 

wearing a white rag of a 

turban wound after the 

fashion of Tangier, and a 

pair of dilapidated ‘* Eu 

rope shoes.”” This man 

tory. He was in the service of 

Yakoob Khan, late Emir of Afghan 

istan, and now a state prisoner at 

Rawul Pindee (India). After the po 

litical events which led to the down 

fall of Yakoob he remained some time in 

India, but finally returned to Cabool, dis 

guised as a begging dervish, to see his wife 

and child. He was discovered, and sen 

tenced to be blown from the mouth of a 

gun. He dug his way out of prison and 

escaped to Beloochistan, and here he is 
again, a pensioner of the Nawab. 

Lingah, December 1st.—The landing 

at the chief port of Laristan is not de- 

void of interest. 


has a his 


There is a heavy surf, 
and the small harbor or basin has a nar 


row entrance. But in the chief officer's 
boat, which is lowered the moment we 
come to anchor, one cannot but feel per- 
fectly safe. We land at a crowded beach, 
for the bazar of the town extends quite to 
the basin, where a line of quaintly built 
boats is drawn up on shore, and the re- 
maining space to the breakwater is filled 
with larger vessels—Arab dhows, or bug- 
galows, like those in which Sindbad the 
Sailor made his historic voyages and dis- 
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covered strange things. Such high-stern- 


ed galleys have never sailed in Western 
waters since the days of Columbus, and, 


what is stranger still, turbaned Arabs are 


still building these antiquated but sea 
worthy vessels on the beach, where ham 
mers ring, and there is a smell of rosin 


and of shark’s oil, with which they smear 
the timbers. They are the ** plunging 
boats which beat from Zanzibar,” in the 


Salsette boat-song interpreted by Kip 
ling. 

Leaving the low yellow walls of the 
town and the dark palm groves behind, 
and threading a way among the crowd 
of Arab sailors and ‘’longshoremen” 
which throngs the beach strewn with 
baskets and vegetable débris, with bags 
and coils of rope and bundles of bamboo, 
we reach the boat, and waiting for a fa 
vorable moment, shoot through the nar- 
row opening of the breakwater out into the 
roaring surf, which is now running high, 
and but for the timely aid of our com 
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mander, the first officer, we should have 
been swamped, or washed back on the 
beach. 

Bunder Abbas, December 2d.—A day of 
rain, of tropical downpour, and the awn- 
ings are weighted with water. The Na- 
wab and his little court are suffering 
much discomfort. Their charcoal fur- 
nace on the quarter-deck cannot be kept 
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alight, and there are no more hot coals 
for the *‘ hookahs.” All day long we are 
surrounded by a crowd of boats and 
barges. A quaint, high-pooped pinnace, 
asurvival of ancient days, is drifting aim 
lessly about, unable to discharge its car 
go of eight horses, all busily eating from 
their nose-bags, with intervals of squeal 
ing and fighting. This ship has a high 
stern cabin open on all sides, and filled 
with coffee-bags and nameless rubbish, 
well water-soaked, like the crew. Late in 
the afternoon the sky clears, and a lofty 
purple range of rocks becomes visible 
beyond the town. Long wreaths of va 
por still hang on the lower slopes, and 
there are momentary glimpses of snow 
topped heights beyond. Other ranges 
appear to the east and west, and against 
the sunset is outlined the low and craggy 
island of Ormus, the once famous mart 
of Eastern commerce. Rays of orange- 
tinted light shine through the openings 
between the awnings and their pendent 





ON DECK. 


canvas screens. There isa rattle of dice: 
his Highness, squatting on a clean straw 
mat, is playing a queer little game with 
some new-comer. In the middle of his 
carpet is placed a square-armed cross 
made of red cloth,and the arms are di- 
vided into squares by white lines, on 
which are placed a few little cones of red 
and white ivory. The rattling is done 
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BOATS SEEN FROM THE DECK. 


with four or five long boxes of vellow 
ivory. On either side of the Nawab 
squats a line of his long-haired and loose- 
turbaned followers, intent on the game. 
No one seemed able to explain the object 


and end of their game, which will remain 
forever a mystery. Many new passen- 
gers have come on _ board, the horses 
threaten to invade the quarter-deck, and 
the Nawab is obliged, in order to main- 
tain the integrity of his domain, to place 
a guard at each end of the space, with 
orders to resist all attempts at invasion. 
Most of the new-comers are Hindoos and 
Indians of varied castes. The cabin next 
mine has sheltered a constantly changing 
population of yellow people. <A _ few 
hours ago it was occupied by a semi- 
European, or Eurasian, with two Indian 
servants. He has gone, and among the 
new occupants is a rather handsome 
young Indian girl, with a baby ; she 
wears a sort of transparent half-mask of 
some gilded and glittering material, after 
the fashion of Scinde, and never shows 
her face in public. My cabin opens into 
the dimly lighted saloon, where the pun- 
kas hang motionless over the tables, for 
the weather has changed since last night, 
when the mercury stood at 84° Fahr. in 
the captain’s cabin on deck. Swarthy 
Portuguese stewards are laying the cloth; 
a dim gray twilight shows through the 
ports of the rounded stern, and two 
shrouded Mussulmans are saying their 


prayers on the only vacant space between 
the two tables, fenced in by my surplus 
baggage. Down the stairway leading to 
the deck blows the west wind, laden with 
a pungent odor of stable, and with flying 
straw and chaff. Above, on deck, the 
crowded horses are all blanketed, and eat 
ing comfortably from their bags; great 
haunches of meat hang from the awning- 
poles overhead. Somewhere in the bow 
the ery of a muezzin is heard, and in the 
clear space astern a group of Moslems are 
praying in unison, while an occasional 
red ray from the stormy sunset gilds the 
kneeling figures. 

Jask, December 3d.—Only a _ long 
sandy point is visible from the deck 
across the bay, which curves to the left, 
following the line of a distant mountain 
ridge. We cross the surf, and land on 
the beach near the group of low build- 
ings surrounding the telegraph station. 
The town itself is seven miles away. As 
we walk up to the settlement the air is 
hot and close, although there is a light 
sea-breeze. A few low bungalows, inhab- 
ited by the telegraph staff, are grouped 
about the offices, and there are several 
plantations of stunted young trees, which 
do not appear to thrive in the sandy soil. 
A number of deserted bungalows were 
once occupied by soldiers sent by the 
Indian government, but they are now 
ruinous, and their compounds overgrown 
with weeds. The place looks like a for- 
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saken cantonment in India,and the bunga- 
lows themselves might have been brought 
from that country. Jask owes its present 
mportance to the Indo-European Tele 
graph Company. There are two sub- 
marine cables, one of rubber and one of 
rutta-percha, from Jask to Bushire, and 
one cable from Jask to Kurrachee. There 
is a station at Charbar, 200 miles from 
Jask, and another at Guadur, 112 miles 
beyond Charbar. From Jask two land 
wires run, each a complete circuit, to 
Kurrachee, carried by one set of iron 
poles, made by Siemen. The cable for- 
merly went from Jask to Guadur, but now 
goes straight to Kurrachee. There is also 
a station at Ormarah, and one at Son- 
meanee, near the Indian frontier, but now 
dismantled. : 

Muscat, December 4th.—Having been 


sole occupant of a two-berthed cabin, hard 
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tific invasion of some remote province, 
and was now on his way to Simla, in or- 
der to report. 

The landlocked harbor of Museat, shut 
in by dark-hued and richly colored vol- 
canic crags, rising precipitously from the 
purple and glassy water, in which their 
long reflections waver, seems almost un- 
real in its pictorial and scenic arrange 
ment. Like a vision of Claude Lorraine, 
each bold promontory and ragged peak 
is crowned with a little castle or watch- 
tower—a gleaming white or yellow note 
in the dark landscape—dark, although 
flooded with the warm light of a tropical 
sunrise; and even at this early hour the 
air is hot and steamy. Behind the town 
rises a still higher pinnacle of splintered 
rock, and a larger castle of Portuguese 
origin seems to have climbed up from the 


massive white houses below. High up 





THE BLACK SIRENS OF MUSCAT. 


ly large enough to hold my baggage, 
and littered with wet sketches, it was 
with something like dismay that I saw 
the arrival of a European who was to 
share it with me; but he proved to be 
excellent company, and I was the gainer 


intheend. He had been making a scien- 


on a cliff at the entrance are perpetuated 
in white letters the names of several fa- 
mous vessels which have visited the port, 
and among them the United States steam 
ship Brooklyn is conspicuous. The long, 
square facade of the Sultan’s palace, with 
a line of baleonied and latticed windows, 
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overlooks the placid basin where his rusty 
steam-yachts lie at anchor. 

We descend with infinite care into a 
narrow and crank canoe floored with 
straw matting, and are sculled to the 
landing. <A black guide offers his ser- 
vices, and we wander out of the town, 
passing through the grateful shadow of 
a deep gateway, where the soldiers of the 
Arabian guard, wearing wide, loose tur- 
bans of some striped material, lounge on 
the benches. Their ponderous match- 
locks are hung on the walls behind them. 
We have no concerted plan, and care not 
which way we turn, for all is new to us, 
but hardly changed since the days of the 
great Caliphate of Bagdad. <A sandy 
road through a suburb of huts built of 
canes, palm leaves, and matting leads 
into a deep ravine with perpendicular 
cliffs on each side. There is a sound of 
music, and further on a dance is just. be- 
ginning. The floor of this open-air ball- 
room is like a tennis-court, and the low 
wall surrounding it is crowded, like the 
rising ground beyond, with gay and 
laughing spectators. All are Africans 
or Arabians*—“* Sidis,” they are called — 
and the dancers are mostly women. 
Many of these ebony sirens are not un- 
comely, and look excessively good-na- 
tured. They are richly and daintily cos- 
tumed; many wear transparent masks of 
gold lace like the women of Scinde, which 
half conceal their faces, and heavy clink- 
ing anklets,with other ornaments of gold. 
The dance begins like a sort of prome- 
nade, accompanied by much clapping of 
hands. My shipmate’s knowledge of East- 
ern tongues enables him to chaff with 
these ladies, and insures a welcome. We 
are even invited to take part in the fes- 
tivities. When we return, by another 
path, to the city, under the straw awnings 
of the bustling fruit market, we stroll 
through the spice-scented gloom of the 
narrow streets shaded by the projecting 
latticed windows, and along open arcades 
where weavers are manipulating threads 
of scarlet and gold at their looms, to the 
little shop of the postmaster. 

The ponderous gates of the Sultan’s 
palace across the street now swing open, 
and a guard of soldiers preceding a group 
of richly dressed courtiers comes forth 


* I have used the term Arabians to denote the 
inhabitants of the peninsula of Arabia and its ad- 
joining islands, as the word Arab is so often applied 
to all races from India to Morocco. 


It would not have surprised us had the 
Grand Vizier Mesrour suddenly stepped 
into this ninth-century foreground with 
a message from the Caliph, and just then 
our guide says that the Sultan’s brother, 
who is the centre of the group, wishes to 


speak with us. He is under the impres 

sion that we have come to pay our respects 
to the Sultan, and only too willing to em 

brace the opportunity, we send up our 
ecards. After a brief delay we are ushered 
into the court-yard, accompanied by the 
postmaster, who kindly offers his services 
as interpreter, and mount the great outer 
staircase to a long and narrow white 

washed room. <A range of arm -chairs 
standing on a ledge raised above the floor 
extends entirely around the room. Both 
of the longer walls are quite taken up by 
the open windows, through which blows 
the soft tropical sea-breeze, and the glare 
of intense light reflected from the orange 
cliffs which rise just beyond a strip of 
deep blue water under the windows of 
the seaward side fills the room with a 
strange glow. The sole ornaments are a 
few old European and American clocks. 
The Sultan enters with a throng of gray 

bearded ministers and a little boy richly 
costumed. His Highness seats himself at 
one end of the room, and his followers sit 
down in the long row of chairs at his left. 
He is a handsome young fellow, with a 
clear café au lait complexion and curl 

ing black beard; quietly dressed, lis sole 
ornament is a gold-mounted and jewelled 
dagger. He is a brother of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. This Sultan is a ‘‘camera 
fiend”; he knows all about the Eastman 
Company, and wants the address of the 
best maker in Paris. One of his dreams 
is to visit that city, renowned for its hos 
pitality to Eastern potentates, and from 
the evident gayety of his nature one might 
infer that '‘:e would not suffer from en- 
nui; but he explained that the state of 
his little kingdom would not permit a 
long absence at present. The interview 
was now concluded, and after drinking 
in prudent measure the sweetened liquid 
proffered in tall glasses, we took leave of 
his Highness and went to the British 
Residency. Here tall Indian servants, 
with regimental badges on their turbans, 
stand at the doorway. The sea- breeze 
sweeps through the open rooms, across a 
baleony of great depth, furnished also 
with divans and arm-chairs. As at the 
Sultan’s palace. the balcony looks down 








MUSCAT FROM THE HOUSE-TOPS—SUNSET. 


into the water, which mirrors a great wall 
of dazzling and glaring rock, with a castle 
clinging to its face, and so near that we 
can feel the heat thrown back from its 
surface. Through a narrow triangular 
gap the deep dark blue of the outer sea is 
visible. In summer this place is a fur- 
nace, situated as it is almost on the north- 
ern tropic, and even now the temperature 
recalls that of Bombay in April. The 
captain joins us at lunch, and we all go 
out to call on our consular representative. 
As the tide had ebbed when we reached 
the captain’s boat, we rode out to it on the 
backs of the Lascar sailors. 

Those who have seen the ‘ barren 
rocks of Aden” rise from the glassy bay 
when there is no wind at sunset can rea- 
dily understand how Muscat looked in 
the intense color of its setting as we pull- 
ed out to the ship. The deck now hasa 
decided list to one side with its increased 
human and equine freight; there is no 
room to walk without stepping on the 
outstretched toes of the reclining multi- 
tude or the fingers of children sprawling 
among them. What was before open 
space is now packed with a dense mass of 
brown and yellow humanity, in which 
almost every race of India might seem to 
be represented. They lie on the benches, 
on their piles of bedding, boxes, bundles, 
and crates, while the interstices are close- 
ly packed with smaller articles, baskets 


of highly scented fruit, guavas and ba- 
nanas, water-pipes, ‘‘chatties ” and coffee- 
pots. A strange and musky odor, like 
the smell of a Bombay street, intermingled 
with whiffs of smoke from the hookahs 
and a faint aroma of attar of roses, now 
pervades the ship; and beautiful are the 
effects of light under the awnings and 
“anvas screens when the afternoon sun- 
shine lies in long patches, cross-hatched 
with the violet shadows of the netting, on 
the deck, and brown faces alternately re- 
flect the golden light of the west and the 
cold blue tones from the water. 

It was almost with regret that we 
sighted the low sand hills of Kurrachee, 
and steamed up the narrow canal among 
the uncouth iron monsiers of progress— 
towering cranes, rattling steam-dredges, 
and shunting trains of freight cars. In 
the deafening uproar from the mob of 
Indians and Parsees which now invades 
the deck it is almost impossible to take 
leave of our friends the officers. There 
is a momentary glimpse of the Beloochees 
rallying round their chief, now armed 
with their guns and ‘“‘tulwars,” which 
had been restored to them, and we de- 
scend into a lateen-sailed boat, which 
takes us to the iron sheds of the custom- 
house. We presently emerge, and are 
swallowed up in the roaring and strug- 
gling throng of cab-drivers, hitherto kept 
at a distance by the clubs of the police. 
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AS TOLD TO 
BY WILLIAM 


II.—MONSIEUR LE COMTE. 

T will probably never be definitely 

known what responsibility Mirabeau 
had touching the riots at Versailles, said 
M. Guilloux, a few evenings later, but I 
can at least account for some of his time 
during those two days and nights. The 
afternoon before the outbreak he and 
Dumont dined with M. de Servan in his 
apartments in Les Petites Ecuries. Host 
and guests were anxious and preoccupied, 
Mirabeau particularly so, and when he 
slipped away before dinner was over, 
muttering some excuse, his absence called 
forth no comment. 

When the evening session of the As- 
sembly opened, the hall was crowded with 
the members and their friends, and the 
galleries overflowed with the scum of 
Paris, interrupting the proceedings and 
insulting the speakers with the unre- 
strained flow of their filthy approbation 
or anger. There M. Dumont looked and 
waited in vain for Mirabeau, and at last 
went to his lodgings, where, to his aston- 
ishment, he found him in bed, though the 
hour was still early. 

They returned together, and Mirabeau’s 
presence through that stormy sitting un- - 
‘oubtedly added to his popularity. 

At half past two in the morning the 
Assembly adjourned, and Mirabeau and 
his friend walked in the direction of their 
lodgings at the Hétel Charost. The mob 
was every where; carrying on their drunk- 
en and obscene orgies in the Church of 
St. Louis, filling the avenues and gardens, 
and prowling restlessly about the palace. 

Mirabeau could not rest after the events 
of the night; a crisis was imminent, and 
sleep impossible. At daybreak, when the 
first sounds of the attack on the palace 
were heard, he took his cloak and sword 
and made his way towards the scene of 
disturbance. 

As he passed through the garden where 
the Body-guard so narrowly escaped 
slaughter the day before, he heard a shrill 
scream of terror, and turning into the al- 
ley from whence it came, received into 
his arms a flying child. 

With a natural instinct, he caught the 
child to him, and, sword in hand, faced 
two drunken ruffians who were close be- 
hind her. They gave up their prey at 


once, and slunk away in the darkness be- 
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fore the indignant epithets hurled at them 
by this unexpected champion. 

The child had ceased her cries the mo- 
ment she felt the safety of his powerful 
arm, and now clung sobbing to her pro- 
tector. She was too frightened to look 
up or answer any questions. He was 
puzzled for a moment what todo. But the 
generous sense of protection was still too 
strong within him to care to lose the con- 
fidence of the little being whose fluttering 
breath was warm on his face. 

It was Romance once more! For Ro- 
mance he had quarrelled with his family, 
ruined his prospects, disappointed his 
friends, and brought misery upon him- 
self; but at its magic call was still as 
ready to yield up the future as on the day 
he eloped with Sophie Monnier, and won 
his three years in Vincennes as a reward. 

** Vive Henri Quatre / 
Vive ce roi galant /” 
roared the mob across the gray of the 
morning, in invitatioa to every lawless 
vagabond within ear-shot. 

Mirabeau laughed as the song reached 
him, ‘*‘ You must get on with your devil’s 
work without me, my loyal citizens,” and 
turning his back on the palace, walked 
slowly- to his lodgings, where he handed 
the half-sleeping child to his valet, Teutch, 
who received his orders without astonish- 
ment or curiosity. Within half an hour 
she was quietly sleeping in the Count’s 
own bed, and by eight o’clock Mirabeau 
was again in his place in the Assembly. 


The morning had well advanced when 
the child awakened and sat up, looking 
wonderingly at the unfamiliar surround- 
ings. Presently the door opened softly, 
and a big good-natured face, surmounted 
by a mass of yellow hair, peered cautious- 
lyin. The child stared gravely at the in- 
truder, but when she caught the welcome 
beamed from the kindly blue eyes she 
smiled back her welcome in turn, and 
confidence was established before the huge 
body in blue livery followed the yellow 
head and blue eyes into the room. How 
quickly and noiselessly he moved, and 
what a funny way he said, ‘‘ Pon jour, 
mamzelle ; fous avez bien dormi?’ By 
the time the little thing thanked him and 
demanded his name, greeting his answer, 
‘** Teutch, mamzelle, @ vot’ service,” with 
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a burst of merry laughter, confidence had 
become friendship. 

‘*Teutch,” she said, and laughed again 
at the odd name—*‘ Teutch, who sleeps 
here ?” 

‘*M’sieu’ le Comte, mamzelle.” 

‘‘Who brought me here last night, 
when those bad men came?” and her 
eyes deepened at the remembrance of her 
terror. 

‘Yes, mamzelle.” 

Then, assuming the ‘‘ grand air,” ‘‘ Well, 
you must thank him for me, and now I 
will dress and go home; but ’’—and here 
she became the child once more —** you 
will come with me ?” 

‘Pardon, mamzelle; M’sieu’ le Comte 
said I was to give you breakfast when 
you wakened, and take care of you until 
he came back.” 

‘* Does he know my papa,in the Guard?” 

‘*M’sieu’ le Comte knows every one, 
mamzelle.” 

‘*Good! Now—breakfast. Can Ihave 
chocolate ?” 

‘‘ Whatever mamzelle wishes.” 

Before he left his lodgings that morn- 
ing, Mirabeau, with his vanity of doing 
things in his own way, had said, ‘* Teutch, 
when the little one awakens, get her what 
she wants, and keep her safely till I give 
other orders”; and Teutch, whose only 
idea of right was strict obedience to his 
master’s commands, was prepared to fol- 
low them to the letter. 

Accordingly the child was dressed, and 
spent a joyous day under the care of the 
faithful Teutch. Evening came without 
any message from Mirabeau; so Teutch 
carefully undressed her, and sat beside her 
until she fell asleep, prepared to renew 
his charge on the following day. But 
morning came and went, and Mirabeau 
neither returned to his lodgings nor sent 
any instructions, so that Teutch did not 
consider himself bound to make any in- 
quiry regarding the child. Indeed, such 
an attempt would have been useless. Her 
father was evidently a member of the 
Garde-du-corps ; the court was deserted ; 
some of the Guard had been murdered, 
and the others had followed in the train 
of the hapless King and Queen. His in- 
structions were to see the child wanted 
nothing, and as he was sufficiently pro- 
vided with money to supply her wants, 
he did so without consulting anyone. It 
was no business of his to question the child 
as to her history, or even as to her name; 


to him she was simply ‘* Mamzelle,” and 
‘*Mamzelle” showed no disposition to 
question the reason for her new sur- 
roundings. 

Mirabeau was too much occupied with 
his duties to give even a passing thought 
to the little one, whom he had never seen 
since the morning she lay sleeping in his 
bed, and gone off to Paris when the As 
sembly moved thither, forgetting even 
her existence. 

Teutch waited on at his post, fulfilling 
his duties as he conceived them. without 
questioning or mistrust. As for the child 
she had accepted him from their first 
meeting as a companion, for he had a 
child's heart to meet her under his gigan 
tic frame. Then, too, if Teuteh was de 
voted to Mirabean, his charge was equa 
devoted to the Queen, and this common 
sentiment of loyalty still further bound 
them together. 

The removal of the royal family t 
Paris had greatly disturbed her, and 
Teutch’s account of their ominous depart 
ure did not tend to reassurance. 

Did you see my papa there? He 
would be near the carriage; quite, quit: 
close.” 

‘‘No, mamzelle; there were so many 
But I saw an officer of the Guard walking 
with his hand on the carriage.” 

‘Perhaps that was my papa; perhaps 
it was,’ she repeated, softly, and then in 
quired, anxiously, ‘‘ Will those peopl 
hurt the Queen?” 

‘** We hope not, mamzelle.” 

** Not in Paris ?” 

‘* No, mamzelle; M’sieu’ le Comte is 
there !”"—a statement made with such con 
fidence that it was sufficient for both. 


It was a joyous day for Teutch and his 
charge when he received orders to pack 
up and proceed to Paris to join his masten 
in his lodgings near the Manége. 

The preparation was a merry one, and 
the journey a constant excitement, of 
which the incidents did not interest the 
child so much as this mysterious ‘‘ Mon 
sieur le Comte,” whom she was to see 
somewhere at her journey’s end. 

At last the long day was over; and the 
child, wearied out, was safely asleep in a 
hastily contrived bed in her new home. 

The following afternoon Mirabeau, on 
entering his lodgings, was surprised into 
a sudden remembrance of his thoughtless 
action by a clear childish voice singing, 
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“Oh Richard! ch mon roi! 
L’univers t'abandonne !” 

“Ah! ah! my little Royalist,” he 
laughed; and opening the door of his 
study, saw the little waif seated in his 
own chair, thoughtfully building a house 
of cards as she slowly sang the forbidden 
song. 

He called to her in that rich soft voice 
of his, which could be as tender as a wo- 
man’s, *‘ Hh, eh, la petite !” 

At the words the child slipped to the 
floor and turned towards him. Instantly 
her eyes brightened, her face flushed with 
a glad surprise, and with a joyous intona- 
tion she exclaimed, *‘ Ah! Monsieur le 
Comte !” 

Nothing in the world could have pleased 
him so much. 

‘* Yes, chérie! Monsieur le Comte al- 
ways, let others be what they will!” and 
he knelt to embrace the child, whose 
arms for the second time were close about 
his neck, 

He happened to dine alone that day; 
but his dinner was as long drawn out as 
if a dozen guests sat round the table. 
Close beside him was his ‘‘ Little Royal- 
ist,” for whom every charm of his man- 
ner and voice was as carefully studied as 
if she were an enemy to be won over, or 
a friend to be drawn still closer. 

‘*Did you see my papa?” she asked, 
suddenly. ‘‘ But of course you did, be- 
cause he was in the Guard. Teutch saw 
him when they left, with his hand on the 
carriage. I’m sure that was papa! He 
would stay near the Queen. And that 
poor Queen? Did they hurt her?” 

‘*No, my child. She is safe.” 

‘*T was sure of that. Teutch said you 
would take care of her.” 

‘*Teuteh takes a good deal on himself 
at times.”’ 

‘*Eh?” she queried, wonderingly, and 
then ran on explaining: ‘‘ When we knew 
you were here we were so glad. We knew 
then nothing would happen.” 

‘*So you've converted Teutch, the im- 
passive Teutch!” and Mirabeau laughed 
long and heartily. The child stared at 
him in surprise, until she caught the in- 
fection, and her merry treble mingled 
with the joyous roll of his laughter. 

When Teutch set the dessert and re- 
tired, the ‘‘ Little Royalist ” climbed to Mi- 
rabeau’s lap, and stood there lightly ca- 
ressing that black crown of hair of which 
he was so proud. 
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So far, in his selfish enjoyment of the 
present, he had stirred no chord of the 
past, but with the child's touch a feeling 
deeper than mere enjoyment was awak- 
ened, and he asked, ‘‘And your name, 
my little one ?” 

She laughed merrily at an imaginary 
Teutch. *‘How funny! He doesn’t know 
my name!” Then, with a second happy 
intuition, the child knelt, and taking his 
great scarred face between her little 
hands, kissed him on the lips before she 
answered, *‘ Sophie.” 

His sudden start and pallor half fright- 
ened her. But his arms were about her, 
and in an instant her courage returned as 
she lay on that bosom, torn by conflicting 
emotions. 

Had it been any other name—but So- 
phie! All his reckless, stormy youth and 
passion returned at that once loved name. 

No! he would ask no more questions! 
A Mirabeau was not to be governed as 
other men. The child had opened up all 
his past again. She had come into his 
life without his seeking her, and now he 
would hold her for the future. 


So from that day forward the little So- 
phie entered fully into her new life. A 
bonne was engaged for her special service, 
but it was Teutch who filled up her wak 
ing existence in the absence of his master 

It was a strange, unnatural life the child 
led. Her world was made up of Mira- 
beau and her two attendants; there might 
be other people in the house, but she saw 
nothing of them, and Teutch kept a jea- 
lous eye over her whenever they moved 
abroad. 

Mirabeau was usually so occupied dur- 
ing the day that he seldom saw her then; 
but at night, no matter at what hour he 
returned from the Assembly, no matter 
how disturbed or weary he was, as soon 
as he had changed his dress, Teutch car- 
ried the child down to him, and there he 
would sit with her on his knees, listening 
to her prattle, silent under the magic of 
her touch, until the excitement within 
died down, the irritation was soothed, the 
weariness had passed. Then, awakening 
to the enjoyment of the hour, he laughed 
with her, and talked as only he could 
talk to woman, old or young. 

He was only ‘‘ Monsieur le Comte” to 
her; of his other life she knew nothing, 
and questioned him about the Queen and 
Madame Royale and the little Dauphin 
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without rebuke or the slightest knowledge 
of the emotions her simple faith was 
awakening. 

‘* Is the Queen happy in your big Paris?” 
she asked one night. 

‘‘No, chérie, I'm afraid not,” he an- 
swered, frankly. 

3ut she is not afraid?” 

‘‘No, my little Royalist. I don’t think 
your Queen could ever be afraid.” 

‘*Not my Queen alone; your Queen 
too, monsieur. Say your Queen!” 

‘‘Pardon, mademoiselle ; a thousand 
pardons. 
laughed. 

‘Are the Tuileries like Versailles ?” she 
continued. 

‘You shall see for yourself, petite. 
Teutch shall take you there to-morrow.” 

And on the morrow the ardent little 
Royalist was brought by Teutch into the 
gardens of the palace, and there, to her 
great delight, she saw the Queen laughing 
with Madame Royale, as the little Dau- 
phin fed his ducks in the pond, while the 
King strolled about, his hands behind his 
back, without noticing any one. 

She returned home fully satisfied and 
greatly comforted. She had not seen her 
father, but that was only natural; he had 
his duties, and as a gentleman of the 
Guard must not leave the palace. 

Mirabeau agreed with her explanation, 
and as time went on he brought her daily 
news and stories of her beloved Queen 
and the royal children, until he grew to 
share something of the pleasure and en- 
thusiasm of his ‘‘ Little Royalist.” 

It would be fanciful to suppose that the 
child in any way influenced his public 
action. But her implicit faith in his 
nobleness awakened a sense of the deg- 
radation into which he had wilfully de- 
scended; the purity of her soul at times 
recalled him to a recognition of the life 
he might have lived; at times he caught 
a glimpse of the quiet and repose of mind 
such a life might have won. 

When he decidedly took up the Royal 
Cause there was an almost triumphant 
sense of relief and freedom in his inter- 
course with the child, as if he had broken 
down some invisible barrier between them. 

‘*Did you say something for the Queen 
to-night?” 

‘“ Yes, ma mie, yes, I said something 
to-night, if never before.” 

‘*T knew it,” she cried, confidently rais- 
ing her smiling face to kiss him. 


My Queen, certainly!” and he 
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Such returns were always triumphs to 
them both. 

In the morning, if he were alone, she 
would beg to be allowed to tie his hair 
and was delighted when his dress wa 
richer than usual. 

“Oh, I hope you will have to speak 
for her to-day,” and she arranged his lac: 
and patted his brooch, and spread out th: 
wide skirts of his coat, while Teutch looked 
on with admiration, and the *‘ King of th 
People * smiled with pride. 


When the old lodgings were abandoned 
and Mirabeau took up his luxurious apart 
ments in the Rue Chaussée d’Antin, tli 
change did not in any way alter the dail 
life of little Sophie. He never allowe: 
her to appear before the brilliant gathe: 
ings at his suppers, and although he wa 
surely killing himself with overwork an 
reckless living, his strong affection fo 
the child never wavered. She could stil 
calm down the burning passion of his lift 
into something like repose, and she alon: 
could rouse him from the bitter despond 
ency into which he was thrown by his 
recurring storms of remorse. 

He was dying on his feet—‘‘at the 
stake,” as he described it—and the end 
came quickly. He was only confined to 
bed for four or five days, and wheneve: 
he could arouse himself from the almost 
intolerable tortures he endured, turned 
with all his energy to public affairs. But 
his ‘‘ Little Royalist” was not forgotten 
even then. 

Each night when the house was sti! 
she was carried down to sit for a few mo 
ments beside the mighty frame outlined 
on the white bed, to lay her little face be 
side his, to lightly touch his waving hair 
and to receive once more his caress, and 
the loving farewell, ‘‘ Dors bien, ma So 
phie,” from the heart which so longed 
for rest. 

Early one April morning she awakened 
to find Teutch standing beside her cot 
Without a word, he picked her up and 
carried her as she was irto the room now 
filled with people whom she had never 
seen before. : 

They gave way before Teutch as he ad 
ranced toward the bed with his little 
white burden; some one held the curtain 
over, and there was a sob from the heart 
of the faithful servant as the lips of the 
innoceut Sophie for the last time touched 
those of his beloved ‘‘ M’sieu’ le Comte.” 





THE MISSION 


N the first half of the first century a.D. 

there lived in Alexandria the philoso- 
pher Philo. He was born about the year 
20 B.c., and died about the year 55 a.p. 
He belonged to one of the wealthiest and 
most distinguished families in the East, 
being brother to Arabarch Alexander, of 
Alexandria —that is, the ruler over the 
Arabic and Jewish portion of the inhabi- 
tants of that district. He was also con 
nected with influential people in the Ro- 
man Empire, and with the family of the 
King of Judah, whose beautiful daughter 
Berenice was at first betrothed to his bro- 
ther’s son Marcus. But his distinction 
did not rest upon the brilliant social con 
ditions into which he was born, nor even 
upon the prominent political position he 
held, though he was selected as one of 
the ambassadors who were sent to Rome 
to shake the resolution of the Emperor 
Caligula in his desecration of the Temple 
of Jerusalem by the erection of his own 
statue within the holy precincts. The re- 
spect in which Philo was held in his own 
time, and the admiration which the whole 
of posterity has for him, are based upon 
the lofty purity of his character, and upon 
the depth and beauty of his numerous 
writings. He had, as had many of the Hel- 
lenic Jews of that period, been thorough- 
ly trained in all the arts and sciences 
which then found their home in Alexan- 
dria. He was well versed in grammar, 
rhetoric, music; he had not only entered 
deeply into all the treasures of Greek 
literature, into the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, but he had mastered the 
works of all the great philosophers and 
their schools, among whom Plato became 
so thoroughly his favorite that a later 
authority, Suidas, in an exaggerated epi- 
gram, speaks of Philo as platonizing, or 
Plato as philonizing. He also felt him- 
self closely related to the Stoic school of 
philosophy, because of the lofty moral 
tone which pervaded their ethical system ; 
as, for the same reason, he felt himself 
strongly opposed to the Epicurean phi- 
iosophy, which seemed to him to favor 
more the sensual life of the Greeks he saw 
about him. He thus was one of the most 
prominent representatives of the Neo- 
Platonic school of Greek philosophy, 
and one of the ornaments of the Greek 
literature of that period. 

But besides these elements in this rich 


OF THE JEWS. 


nature there was another side to the great 
man, the most prominent one, namely, 
the Hebrew side. He was in his heart 
and in his life a true Jew, ever loyal to 
his people, ready to sacrifice his blood for 
them, while the chief inspiration of his 
intellectual and moral existence he de 
rived from the Mosaic laws and the writ 
ings of the prophets. In all his philo 
sophical and metaphysical disquisitions, 
the pure monotheism revealed. to the 
world by his people struck the predomi 
nant chord, and underlay the mystery of 
the world’s creation and _ preservation. 
And in all his lofty speculations upon 
the ideals of a pure and noble life he 
found the moral laws governing the Jew- 
ish people to be the ultimate and safest 
guides. 

These two elements in the man, who 
was at once Greek and Jew, are also the 
two marked features in all his writings— 
Hellenism and Hebraism., And as in his 
life and in his character he endeavored 
to reconcile and to fuse into one these 
two contending forces, which, like the 
parties in his own city of Alexandria, 
were at enmity with one another, so in 
his writings we see a perhaps futile at- 
tempt at reconciling these two leading 
currents of life. Towards the harmo- 
nizing of Hellenism and Hebraism the 
greatest men of these many succeeding 
centuries have been working, until per- 
haps only in our time a final fusion may 
be hoped for. For, as Heine has said: 
“The contrasts here discordantly are paired, 

The Greeks delight, Judea’s thought of God. 


Oh, nevermore will ended be this strife, 

And truth will war with beauty evermore.” 

With all the Hellenic beauty «and 
depth of thought which are to be found 
in Philo’s numerous writings, we con- 
stantly feel that the Mosaic teachings 
gave the first impulse, as their confirma- 
tion seems to be the ultimate result. He 
is chiefly moved by the practical effects 
of this teaching upon the formation of 
his own soul in its appreciation of right 
and wrong, and upon the manifest effect 
they appear to have had upon the Jewish 
people when contrasted with the moral dis- 
soluteness of the Greeks he saw about him. 

The documents of Judaism, according 
to him, contain the deepest wisdom; what 
the greatest philosophers among the 
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Greeks only taught to their select disciples, 
the whole of the Judaic people draw out 
of the laws and customs known to them 
all, especially the knowledge of the one 
Eternal God (casting aside all the vain 
and deceptive’ gods), and kindness and 
humanity towards all creatures. ‘* Are 
not these laws,” he says, in one of his 
books (De Septenario XII), ‘‘ worthy of 
being revered by all? They teach the 
rich to give part of their riches to the 
poor, to console the unfortunate; they 
ordain that a time should come in which 
the poor need not knock at the doors of 
the rich, but will receive their possession 
again; for in every seventh year the wid- 
ows and orphans, and all who are disown- 
ed, shall once again come into wealth.” 

The highest virtue, according to him, 
contains two main duties: the worship 
of God; and love and justice to all men. 
In the Mosaic laws he sees five chief 
points: first, that there is but one God; 
then, the unity of that Godhead (as op- 
posed to those philosophers who assumed 
a dualism in the contending forces) ; then, 
that the world was created by God; fur- 
ther, that there is but one world; and final- 
ly, that this world is directed in its course 
by the providence of God. In answer to 
the attacks of the pagans, he compares the 
written and unwritten laws of Judaism 
with the moral standards that govern the 
heathens. At the head of all these un- 
written laws he places Rabbi Hillel’s 
golden words, ‘* What thou dislikest, that 
do not unto others.” Judaism, he says, 
does not only condemn the refusal of fire 
and water to those who want it, but it 
lays positive injunctions upon all to give 
to the poor and the weak what they re- 
quire for life; it distinctly forbids the use 
of false measures and false money; it for- 
bids the separation of children from their 
parents, of the wife from her husband, 
even if they are rightfully bought as 
slaves; it also enjoins the law of compas- 
sion towards animals. He then defends 
the Sabbath against the attacks of such 
writers as Lysimachus and Apion. The 
Jews, he says, are able during one day in 
seven to become acquainted with their 
laws through reading and interpretation, 
and they are all saved from ignorance. 
The husband can teach the wife, the fa- 
ther the child, and the master the slave, 
so that all are capable of giving an ac- 
count of the laws. 

But of the mission of the Jews them- 
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selves, and of their position in the world, 
Philo has the loftiest and most ideal eon- 
ception. Although heaven and earth be- 
long to God, He has elected the Jewish 
people as His chosen people, and destined 
them to His service as the eternal source 
of all virtues. The Israelites have, in his 
opinion, laid upon them the great task to 
serve for the whole race of men as priests 
and prophets; to open out to them the 
truth, and, more especially, the pure know- 
ledge of God. And therefore the Jewish 
people would enjoy the special grace of 
God, who will never withdraw His hand 
from them. Compared to other nations, 
he continues, the Jewish nation appears 
like an orphan. Other nations assist one 
another; while they, isolated by their own 
laws, can never count upon such assist 
ance. For this very severity of the Judaic 
laws, which are necessary to attain the 
highest degree of virtue, repels the other 
nations, chiefly addicted to a life of plea- 
sure-seeking. But just because of the 
orphanage of these people can they hope 
for the merey of God. Philo was thor- 
oughly imbued with the belief that the 
dispersed and suffering Israelites would 
once, through the intervention of the 
Messiah, be collected together and led 
home, where the grace of God would 
again turn upon them and shine upon 
them, and they would be rewarded for 
their endless suffering and their long 
steadfastness. The symbol of this nation 
of priests he held to be the flowering al- 
mond staff of Aaron, which indicates that 
they will always retain budding vitality 
and will enjoy eternal spring-tide. 


Just about a thousand years after Philo 
was born in Alexandria—that is, about 
the year 1086—there was born in Castile, 
in Spain, where the Jews formed a great 
centre of a prosperous and highly culti- 
vated life, a youth whose name was Abul- 
hassan Yehuda Ben Samuel Halevi, com- 
monly known to posterity under the name 
of Yehuda Ben Halevi. He became one 
of a succession of great poets, two of the 
chief names among which were his pre- 
decessors, Ibn Esra (Abu Harun Mose, 
born about 1070, and died about 1139) and, 
of a still earlier date, Ibn Gebirol, of Ma- 
laga (born about 1021, died 1050). He at- 
tended the School of Alfassi, at Lucena, 
because in Castile and the north of Spain 
there were not celebrated authorities in 
Talmudic teaching. While still a boy 
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the poetic Muse seems to have visited him, 
and though he devoted much time to his 
Hebrew, rabbinic studies, and to the sci 
ence which subsequently made him a 
skilled physician, he widened the sphere 
of his learning in becoming a thorough 
master also of the Arabic and Castilian 
tongues, and entered deeply into the study 
of ancient philosophy. But it was the 
lvric Muse which chiefly held his heart 
and mind; and from his earliest years he 
began to write verses in Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Spanish. His earliest poems, those 
of youth, strike a lighter strain. In the 
most beautiful form they deal with the 
joys of life and love and wine. Above 
all, it was the beauty of nature which in 
spired him to burst forth into melodious 
verse. 

But in his full development he betook 
unto himself one bride, and remained true 
to her through all hardships and suffer 
ings to the end of his days. This bride 
was Jerusalem. So strongly did he feel 
the attraction which this local embodi 
ment of his own people exerted upon him, 
that in misfortune and weak in health he 
undertook the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and ended his eventful life in the East, 
never returning to his own native home. 

Heine, who has devoted to him a long 
poem, and was capable of appreciating 
the beauty of those Hebrew verses, gives 
a most adequate account of this noble 


singer: 


“Ah! he was the greatest poet, 
Torch and starlight to his age, 
Beacon-light unto his people ;— 
Such a mighty and a wondrous 


‘Pillar of poetic fire, 

Led the caravan of sorrow 

Of his people Israel 

Through the desert of their exile. 


‘Pure and truthful, fair and blameless, 
Was his song, and thus his soul was. 
When the Lord that soul created, 
With great joy His work beheld He, 


And He kissed that soul of beauty. 
Of His kiss the fair faint echo 
Thrills through each song of Halevi, 
By the Lord’s grace sanétified. 


As in life so in our singing, 
Highest gift of all is grace— 
Holding this, he never falters, 
Not in prose nor yet in verses. 


“Such we call a genius, 
By the grace of God a poet: 
Irresponsible his kingdom, 
O’er the thought-world ruling, reigning, 
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“Gives account but ‘o the Godhead, 
Not the people; for in art 
As in life the people can but 
Slay, yet never can they judge us. 


And the hero whom we sing of, 
He Yehuda Ben Halevi, 

Had of all one lady chosen— 

Yet she was of different moulding 


“She was not a favored Laura, 
Whose fair eyes, mere mortal starlight, 
In the duomo on Good Friday 
Spread the famous conflagration. 


“Nor was she a chdtelaine 
Who presided at the tourneys 
In her flower of youth and beauty, 
And distributed the laurel. 


‘No fair barrister of kiss-right 

Was she, not a wise professor 

Who did lecture in the college 

Of a court of love right wisely— 
“She, the fair love of the rabbi, 

Was a poor and saddened sweetheart, 
Was destruction’s woful image 

And was named Jerusalem.” 


While at Granada he practised the 
profession of medicine to provide for 
his livelihood; yet all his spare time 
was devoted to the writing of master- 
pieces of poetry in the three languages to 
which his work has added jewels. But 
his longest and greatest poems, dealing 
with the subject that was ever nearest to 
his heart—his own belief and his own peo- 
ple—were written in Hebrew. Among 
these there is one called ‘‘ Chozari,” which 
marks the climax of his poetic production. 
In the form of this poem he seems to have 
been inspired chiefly by the author of the 
Book of Job and by the Platonic Dia- 
logues; for it is in the more dramatic form 
of a dialogue that he gives expression to 
these his loftiest views. He takes the 
pagan prince who feels a great thirst for 
religious knowledge, and before slaking 
it at one of the three great sources—J uda- 
ism, Christianity, or Mohammedanism— 
wishes to examine the three severally. 
Then the essential features of these three 
beliefs are subjected to the pagan prince, 
who chooses Judaism. The poem is 
throughout a glorification of the Hebrew 
faith, but it also contains a lofty concep- 
tion of the mission of the Jewish people. 

The degraded form of slavery which 
Israel has assumed in its exile among the 
peoples is, to his mind, no’ proof of its de- 
generation and hopelessness for the fu- 
ture. Poverty and misery, which are 
the cause of contempt in the eyes of 
man, stand higher in the eyes of God 
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than greatness and pride. While the 
Christians are not proud of those who 
hold worldly power among them, they do 
glory in the martyrs, Christ above all, 
who enjoined upon His followers that they 
should offer the left cheek to him who 
strikes the right, and they are proud of 
their apostles who, humbled and despised, 
suffered martyrdom. So, also, the Mo- 
hammedans pride themselves upon the 
assistants of their prophet, who suffered 
much sorrow on his account. 

But the greatest of all sufferers is Israel, 
because it is to mankind what the heart 
is to the human organism. As the heart 
is affected by all ailments of the body, so 
the Jewish nation is at once smitten by 
every misfortune which designedly or un- 
wittingly emanates from the people. To 
Israel the word of the prophet applies 
when he makes the people of the earth 
say: ‘‘Surely He has borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows.” But in spite 
of its unspeakable misery, the Jewish peo- 
ple has not died away, but is rather like 
unto one who is dangerously ill, on whom 
the art of the physician has lost its effect, 
but who expects his recovery from a mir- 
acle. 

It was by the wondrous design of Prov- 
idence that the people of Israel was dis- 
persed over the world, in order that it 
might penetrate with its spirit the whole 
of humanity. The race of Israel is like 
unto a seed-corn that is laid into the earth 
and for a time vanishes from the sight of 
man, appears dissolved into the elements 
of its surroundings, and has retained no 
trace of its original essence; but then, 
when it begins to sprout and grow, it 
again assumes its original nature, the dis- 
figuring shells are thrown off, and it puri- 
fies the elements, transforming them ac- 
cording to its own essence, until step by 
step it leads them to higher growth. 


Right hundred years after Yehuda Ben 
Halevi lived, suffered, and sang, there 


arose another man into whose soul the 
heavenly light of poetic fire had also been 
blown. It was Heinrich Heine, born at 
Diisseldorf in 1799, died in Paris, 1856. 
He was endowed with poctic genius as 
only few have ever been. Both with re- 
gard to his poetry and his prose writings 
he must be classed among the very first 
names of Germany. But in the mani- 
festations of character in his life he does 
not represent the purity and grandeur of 
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the two great Jews whose conception of 
the Jewish mission we have just men- 
tioned. Yet, in judging this great man. 
one will always have to consider how far 
his own morbid sense of self-depreciation 
and the paradoxical obtrusion of his own 
faults give a true picture for the estima 

tion of his life and character; and one wi!! 
also have to bear in mind the general] 
tone and fashion of frivolity or dissolute 

ness which characterized the romantic 
period in which he lived, as it attaches 
to the personality of most of the poets of 
thatage. He did not remain true to Ju 

daism, and in the year 1825, with some 
protest, he was converted to Christiani 

ty. 3ut towards the close of his life 
there came a glowing penetration into 
the depths of his native belief. For once 
he seems to have banished entirely the 
satirical faun’s mask with which he was 
wont to cover and hide his true features. 
There is a truth and depth in the tone of 
his confession with regard to Judaism 
which one never meets with in all his 
other writings, and he thus bursts into a 
thrilling panegyric on the Old Testament. 
‘‘The Jews,” he says, ‘‘ ought to console 
themselves that they have lost Jerusalem 
and the Ark; such a loss is but trifling 
in comparison with the Bible, the inde 

structible treasure which they have saved. 
The regeneration of my religious feeling 
I owe to this Holy Book, and it became 
to me as well a source of salvation as an 
object of the most glowing admiration. 
I had not been particularly fond of Moses 
formerly, perhaps because the Hellenic 
spirit was predominant in me, and I could 
not forgive the legislator of the Jews his 
hatred towards all sensuous form. I did 
not see that Moses, in spite of his attacks 
upon art, was still himself a great artist. 
Only his artist’s spirit, as with his Egyp- 
tian countrymen, was turned towards the 
colossal and indestructible. He builded 
pyramids of humanity (Menschen-Pyra- 
miden), blocked out obelisks of human- 
ity (Menschen-Obelisken): he took a poor 
shepherd tribe and fashioned it into a 
great people which should also brave cen- 
turies, a great, eternal, holy people, a peo- 
ple of God, which could serve all other 
nations as a model, nay, as a prototype 
for the whole of humanity. He created 
Israel. AsI have not always spoken with 
due reverence of this master, so have I 
slighted his work. Yes, to the Jews, to 
whom the world owes its (tod, it also owes 
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His word, the Bible. They have saved it 
out of the bankruptcy of the Roman Em- 
pire, and, in the wild ruffianism of the 
medieval migration of the peoples, they 
preserved the dear book, until Protestant- 
ism sought for it among them and trans- 
lated the discovered book into the modern 
languages, and distributed it over all the 
world.” 

Heine has here justly valued the eter- 
nal influence which the Jewish teachings 
and traditions in the Bible have had, and 
will have in all times and climes. He, 
with all historians and moralists, has reec- 
ognized the force of Hebraism, in what- 
ever garb, in whatever sect, it makes it- 
self felt, as one of the religious currents 
in civilized morality. And it is ever to 
be wondered at how the Church, which 
in every respect arose out of ancient Ju- 
daism; how the Protestant sects, which 
owe their first light to it and to the Tal- 
mud; how the Puritans, who drew from 
it not only their religious but even their 
political inspiration—should have any but 
the kindliest feeling of reverence and 
piety for the people whose whole essence 
as a people is based upon the preservation 
of these immortal documents. The Jews 
have been and are the Old Testament 
transfused into flesh and blood, capable 
of life and of death and of suffering that 
lies between the two. And whoever has 
hurt them by word or deed, as Jews, has 
besmirched and torn the leaves of this 
great document, adding to it the crime of 
cruelty in wounding the soul or body of 
a fellow-man. And woe to him who has 
the face to do this, in claiming for his jus- 
tification the spirit of love and charity 
which inspires the writings of the New 
Testament! 


But besides this mission of the He- 
brews, which may lie in them as the ori- 
ginal bearers of Hebraism, they may have 
a more direct mission as a people in them- 
selves. Hebraism, in the current sense, 
has filtered into modern life through nu- 
merous channels that may have diverged, 
or flown in separate courses, from the 
main current of Judaism. But the main 
current remains. And here the poetic 
inspirations of Yehuda Ben Halevi may 
even point to a sober and practical mis- 
sion which the Jews have hitherto ful- 
filled, and which may remain for them in 
the future. Their one great lesson as a 
people is taught in their continuous mar- 
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tyrdom through so many centuries; the 
other may have the essence of its effee- 
tiveness in the very fact of their disper- 
sion, which even the unbeliever may look 
upon as a wonderful, if not miraculous, 
dispensation of Providence. 

Their martyrdom is the most colossal in- 
stance of the steadfastness in a belief, in a 
great spiritual idea, to which all elements 
of life and all instincts for pleasure, and 
even of self-preservation, are sacrificed. 
To degrade this steadfastness by calling 
it obstinacy is as disingenuous as it is un- 
generous. Even if the object of this great 
spiritual idea is considered by many as 
untrue and unworthy of such sacrifice, 
the fact of the sacrifice must remain un- 
disputed; and wherever moral efforts are 
in themselves considered worthy of ad- 
miration and respect, there admiration 
and respect can never be denied to the 
Jews. On the plains of human suffer- 
ing, throughout the whole of human his- 
tory, theirs will be the highest pyramid 
of suffering, a great monument of ideal- 
ism, the battling with the material to 
realize an idea. 

Yet in order to make the mission of 
teaching their spiritual lesson to the 
world at large really effective, their dis- 
persion becomes itself a necessity. And 
we thus come upon a curious contradic- 
tion in this history of a people: their in- 
sulation on the one hand, and their dis- 
persion on the other. Their insulation 
was necessary in order that the teachings 
of the moral principles which they em- 
bodied should remain undefiled and un- 
contaminated throughout the surging 
waves of history during the last two 
thousand years; their dispersion all over 
the world, on the other hand, makes it 
physically possible that the means of 
communicating their message are at hand; 
and when they meet with willing ears 
into which to pour what good they have 
to impart, the moral need for this isola- 
tion no longer remains. It is then that 
the phoenix in glowing colors will be 
called upon to make the last and greatest 
effort of self-sacrifice to a noble idea: to 
bury himself and see himself born anew 
in a more beautiful and resplendent form. 

Now to turn to the actual present and 
the state of affairs we have before us. 
The Jews are dispersed all over the civil- 
ized world, and they have become living 
portions of the countries in which they 
live. They are yet recognized as Jews, 
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but it is only the form which still sep- 
arates them from their fellow - citizens. 
Morally and intellectually there is no 
appreciable difference between them. 
Before they thus, phoenixlike, bury their 
own separate existence it will be right 
for them to ask, whether there is any des- 
tiny which at this moment it still remains 
for them to bear in mind, and, seeing it, 
conscientiously to live up to. We shall 
then have to attempt to recognize what 
practical part the Jews have within the 
past fifty years played in modern civiliza- 
tion, and what results of their past his- 
tory as a race it will be best for them in 
modern times to attempt to perpetuate and 
to infuse into the general life in which 
they ought to dissolve. Now, in their 
practical life also, I look upon the Jews 
as the chief bearers of what I should like 
to call spirituality. 

It was this spirituality which caused 
their opposition to the Greeks and to Hel- 
lenism with the heathen sensuousness or 
sensuality. This to a certain degree 
caused their opposition to the Church of 
Rome, and made their teachings and prin- 
ciples the arms used by the Puritans 
against the sensuous side of the Christian 
Church; and it is this which may lie at 
bottom of a certain antagonism which 
exists between the pronounced types of 
the Jews in Europe and the pronounced 
representatives of the Northern peoples, 
especially of the Saxon race. 

I do not believe in - generalization 
based upon ethnological distinctions, and 
I deny that there is any fixed unity of 
race among the inhabitants of the north- 
west of Europe, such as the Germans and 
the English, and of the Jews among each 
other, when considering any question or 
measure of practical politics. Still, we 
may recognize theoretically, if we ven- 
ture upon a bold generalization, the ideal 
type of the pure Saxon race, and of the 
pure Jewish race in modern life. And in 
these exaggerated types we may, it is true, 
discover an almost essential antagonism. 
The Jew, then, stands as the representative 
of intellectual and emotional sensibility. 
The direct opposite to this form of He- 
braism is not Hellenism, but the pure 
Germanism which represents the more 
physical aspect of the soul, namely, char- 
acter. The Hebrew and the Saxon, in this 
broadest form of rough generalization, 
would thus represent, the one the intel- 
lectual and emotional side of man, and 


the other the substratum to the working 
of this intellect and emotion, that whic} 
remains as a solid basis, the character 
To be perfect each organism must possess 
the proper balance of both these elements 
and the abnormal and diseased forms of 
life are caused by the undue growth of 
the one at the cost of the other. Th: 
spiritual and intellectual element without 
the substratum of solidifying characte) 
degenerates into subtlety and trickiness 
and even cowardice. Character without 
the infusion of intellectual and emotion 
al sensibility produces stubbornness and 
brutality. Either of these diseases leads 
to the caricature of the Jew and of the 
Teuton. But, fortunately, normal life 
with its variety and the interpenetration 
of different influences, has rectified the 
possibility of such one-sided developments 
The modern Jew who has lived in un 
hampered intercourse with the Saxon has 
had this more physical side of his nature 
developed, and has had moral sturdiness 
infused; in its spiritual refinement his 
nature has received more body and sub 
stance from it. While I maintain em 
phatically that the Saxon, notably th« 
German, has derived great benefit from 
the infusion of that subtler, more active, 
more refined, and more sensitive element 
which the Jew has brought into the Ger- 
man communities. It is not a mere mat 
ter of chance that with Lessing begins the 
real German period of enlightenment 
and of literary taste; that he and Men- 
delssohn complemented and supplement- 
ed one another. I venture to say that it 
was the infusion of this element, in- 
herent in the Jew, into the German mind 
and character which to a great extent ac 
counts for the fairest fruits of German 
culture which the world has reaped with 
in the last hundred years; as the German 
element, when it did not repress and 
crush, was needed by the Jew in order to 
produce such noble, clever, delicately and 
still strongly organized flowers of human 
ity as now grace all the intellectual walks 
of German life in literature, science, and 
art. 

It is, however, true that in cases of so 
cial disease, when the social machinery is 
not properly regulated in itself, and the 
contending forces are not kept within 
proper bounds, the one may feast upon the 
other; they may grow at each other's ex 
pense. It is the nature of modern civil 
ized life to favor moral and intellectual 
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forces in their struggle with the physical 
elements that may contend with them. 
But this is a matter of historical and so- 
cial evolution, the result of general causes, 
with which the Jews have nothing to do. 
Whether it be deplored or not, it lies so 
deeply at the foundation of civilized life 
that we must alter the whole nature of 
this life if we wish to change any of its 
manifestations. Yet in so far the Jews 
need not feel too much offended if they 
are called parasitic in their function; for 
it is hardly supposed to mark a lower 
stage when the mind feasts upon the body. 
Yet I maintain that wherever the Jewish 
ingenuity has undermined the economical 
welfare of the peasantry or other classes 
of modern communities, it was either a 
passing state for which they cannot be 
held to account, inasmuch as they were 
forced to call exclusively upon those fac- 
ulties, being shut out from all other oceu- 
pations, or it is simply the outcome of 
general currents of modern economical 
life for which the Jews are in no way to 
be held accountable. Yet the fact re- 
mains that in this capacity, as an intel- 
lectual and emotional force in contradis- 
tinction to more physical forces, the so- 
called Jew is opposed to the so-called Ger- 
man, and has always been. 

But such Germanenthum and such 
Judaism are not accurate terms now. 
The type of the coarse German is the 
natural enemy of the more refined Ger- 
man, as he is of the refined Jew; and the 
shifting, tricky, characterless Jew is as 
much the enemy of the Jewish man of 
honor as he is of the honorable German. 
Still, recognizing the dangers to which 
the exaggerations of his spiritual virtues 
may lead him, the Jew must learn his 
lesson and try to guard against any pos- 
sible disease within his soul’s forces, in 
emphasizing in his education the plhysi- 
cal side of his soul, which he can best do 
by means of a proper culture of his own 
physique, and of all the habits which 
such culture leads to. Still, let him cling 
to the good that has come from the pre- 
dominance of the spiritual over the sen- 
suous elements in his life and teaching, 
especially in his opposition to the sensual 
vices, which (in spite of any individual in- 
stance which may be adduced to the con- 
trary) he has kept up in all periods of his 
history. Let him hand on the torch of 
purity and temperance, which have been 
two of the chief causes of his wonderful 
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survival during all this period of adver- 
sity, and of his great success in the walks 
of life, as weil as the ultimate cause of 
much of the hatred and envy which are 
showered upon him. This spirituality, 
strengthened by a continuous persecution 
from without, has also caused him to turn 
his affections in an intensified form tow- 
ards the inner life of his family; and this 
piety and devotion of the members of a 
family to one another, which has clung 
to the Jew to whatever depths of degra- 
dation circumstances may have dragged 
him, is one of the features which, with 
the dissolution of his formal exclusive- 
ness, he must ever keep alive, hand down, 
and be the means of diffusing among the 
community into which his racial life will 
dissolve itself. 

This is the mission of the Jews in so 
far as each Jew can act individually upon 
his surroundings. But there is a mission 
which, to use a paradoxical phrase, the 
Jews have collectively as a dispersed race. 
It is the vocation of the Jews to facilitate 
international humanitarianism; and this 
they will do and are doing, not by any 
doctrinaire effort of individual theorists 
or preachers, but by their position of a 
dispersed people, which has, and is bound 
to have, influence. 

The present foreign policy of European 
states shows a disastrous confusion which 
marks atransition. It is the death-strug- 
gle of nationalism, and the transition to 
a more active and real form of general 
international federation. In this death- 
struggle we have the swan-song of the 
past dynastic traditions in monarchy giv- 
ing form, and often heat and intensity, to 
the contest upheld in certain customs of 
diplomatic machinery, with, on the other 
hand, the birth-struggle toward the or- 
ganization of international life, the needs 
of which are at present only felt practi- 
cally in the sphere of commerce. This 
birth-struggle at present manifests itself 
chiefly in. narrow and undignified jea- 
lousy and envy for commercial advan- 
tages; and this, unfortunately, is grow- 
ing the supreme ultimate aim of all in- 
ternational emulation. We can trace 


nearly all the diplomatic rivalry ullti- 
mately to the interests of commerce and 
the greed for money. One often hears it 
said that Jewish bankers make and un- 
make wars. This is not true. Money 
makes and unmakes wars; and if there 
were not this greed of money among the 
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contending people, the bankers would not 
be called upon at all. There are, of 
course, further complications favoring 
the older spirit of national envy, which 
is dying, though far from being dead. 
Such are the influences of the huge mili- 
tary organizations, definite wounds un- 
healed (such as the feeling of reprisal on 
the part of France), and, finally, the last 
phases of the artificial bolstering up of 
the idea of the Nationalstaat in Ger- 
many and Italy. But the whole of this 
conception of nationalism, in so far as it 
implies an initial hatred and enmity tow- 
ards other national bodies, is doomed. A 
few generations, perhaps, of disaster and 
misery accompanying this death-struggle 
will see the new era. 

Now there are several practical factors 
which are paving the way indirectly tow- 
ards the broader national life of this com- 
ing era. They are, strange to say, the 
two main opposite forces of the econom- 
ical life of the day: Capital and Labor. 
Each of these, separately following the 
inberent impulse of its great forces, which 
constantly run counter to one another, 
tends towards the same goal, especially 
in its pronounced forms. Capital does 
this in the great international houses and 
in the stock exchanges; Labor, since the 
first International Convention of 1867, in 
its great labor organizations. The high- 
ly developed system of modern bank- 
ing business and of the stock exchange, 
favored by the rapid and: easy means of 
intercommunication without regard to 
distance, has made all countries, however 
far apart, sensitive to the fate which be- 
falls each; and this tends more and more 
to make capital an international unit, 
which can be and is being used whatever 
its origin, in all the different quarters 
where there seems to be a promising de- 
mand for it. 

On the other hand, the growth of or- 
ganization among the representatives of 
labor is fast stepping beyond the narrow 
limits of national boundaries, and the 
common interests tend to increase the 
directness of this wider institution. I 
am not adducing these facts in order to 
suggest any solution of the numerous 
problems which they involve, nor to di- 
rect observation to the interesting his- 
torical, economical, and political ques- 
tions to which they may give rise, but 
simply to draw attention to the one fact— 
that in this aspect both capital and labor 


are effectively paving the way, perhaps 
unknown to the extreme representatives 
of either interest, towards the increase o 
a strong and active cosmopolitan spirit 
of humanitarianism. And this spirit, at 
least as an ideal, is certainly dominant i, 
the minds of the best and wisest people o' 

our generation. 

Now there will have to be men who i: 
their nature—as it were their predestina 
tion—-correspond to this ultimate aim « 
humanity, and are adapted to this interna 
tional cosmopolitanism; and by their sa: 
history and their international relation 
ship the Jews will be the fittest beare: 
of this destiny. As far as outer condi 
tions are concerned, the Jews are neares 
to realizing the future ideal of man: th: 
greatest scope of individual freedom wit} 
the most intense social feeling and organ 
ization. He has, on the one hand, the 
intense love of family, and, ov the other 
the history of his people presents to him 
the feeling of a dispersion over the earth 
Joining the spirit of these two facts to 
gether, he can thus solve the problem 
which vexes many a thoughtful and con 
scientious citizen in our days—the diffi 
culty of bringing into harmony the dic 
tates of patriotism and the love of hu 
manity. Now the fusing foree which 
binds these two ideal factors together, 
which makes cosmopolitanism more and 
more a necessity, and which at the same 
time can direct the course of patriotism, is 
the Hellenic idea of culture and civiliza 
tion. In making each home and each state 
the most civilized and cultured, we neces 
sarily, de facto, approach cosmopolitan 
ism. This idea, whether the practical 
politician is conscious of it or not, is at 
present the highest touchstone—-the ideal 
foundation of all our national and inter 
national policy. Whatever adds to the 
growth of this civilization is good for the 
separate state, and, at the same time, tends 
to the ultimate ideal of cosmopolitanism, 
which ideal is not furthered by the denial! 
of national ties and the coquetting with 
premature figments of unsound cosmo 
politanism. And, on the other hand, 
whatever tends to oppose this growth of 
civilization in all its forms is bad for the 
separate state, for national and interna 
tional life. It is thus that Hebraism and 
Hellenism, contending with one another 
in Philo, declared by Heine to be di 
vorced, will ultimately be fused together 
in a modern life. 
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MARRIAGE. 


BY GERALDINE BONNER. 


N the block where Donald Hunt lived 

there stood one small cottage. The 
other houses were not pretentious, with 
their cheap trimmings of wood cut in 
fancy filigrees, and bow-windows round- 
ing out to the afternoon sun, but the cot 
tage was a poor little dwelling even 
among these modest structures. It was 
weather-worn and dingy, with limp serim 
curtains in the windows, and the tiniest 
scrap of garden. A Madeira vine was 
trained up on a string round the ground- 
floor window, and nailed to the upper half 
of the front door was a sign in gold let- 
ters—‘‘ Professor John Elwin, Teacher of 
Languages.” 

When Donald first knew the professor 
he wondered why he kept house. Why 
did he not board, like the other men in 
his position? It was more especially odd 
as the professor, whose teaching did not 
bring in a large income, practised a rigid 
economy in his diminutive household. 
Yet he kept the cottage with a sort of 
meagre trimness, and had an aged colored 
woman, who came every morning and 
went home every evening, to act as his 
servant. 

It was on his fourth visit to the cottage 
that Donald learnt why the professor pre- 
ferred house-keeping to boarding. 

The sun was red in its decline, hanging 
just above the great gaunt hills at the 
mouth of the bay, and yet the professor 
had already dined. It was a warm even- 
ing, and he wore a coat of nankeen open 
over his collarless shirt. 

At this rosy evening hour the professor 
allowed himself the extravagance and 
solace of a pipe, which he held lightly be- 
tween his teeth, talking through them 
with a slightly changed utterance, and 
meditatively cracking the joints of his 
clasped fingers. Tilting backward in his 
wicker chair, he unbosomed himself to 
Donald Hunt, who sat opposite in the 
shadow by the small dining-table. 

He told him of his marriage, and his 
wife’s death years ago. He spoke softly 
of her, as of one long since remotely glo- 
rified, taken hence to splendors which he 
could only dimly desery. Then he spoke 
of his daughter, his beautiful daughter. 
He paused and looked out of the window 
with the light of wistful reminiscence in 


his faded eyes, and for a moment cracked 
his joints in silence. 

She was not dead. She lived in New 
York with her aunt—a great lady, rich 
and fashionable. She had given Ray 
that was his daughter's name—every ad 
vantage, educated her, brought her up, 
brought her out in society. Now the 
elder woman’s care and kindness were re- 
warded. The girl was beautiful, superb, 
talented, irresistible. She was a reigning 
belle. But she held herself high. She 
condescended to no man. 

‘*She is a princess,” said the old man, 
with calm slow pride—‘‘a princess. No 
one compares with her.” 

Donald was silent for a moment; then 
he asked, ‘‘ How long is it since you have 
seen her?” 

The professor looked again out of the 
window at the gaunt purple hills, and the 
bay lying about their bases like a piece of 
flat burnished copper. 

‘*Six years,” he said. “‘‘ Her aunt took 
her when she was fifteen. She writes to 
me often. I keep this house, thinking 
that some day perhaps she may wani to 
come back to me. My princess may 
grow tired of this gay world and all her 
grand doings, and want a home away 
from it all, alone with her father. So I 
keep the cottage, not knowing when she 
may come knocking at the door.” 

He looked at Donald with eyes in which 
the young man read the ever-present hope 
of the princess’s return. For his part, he 
thought it very unlikely. And when he 
went home that evening he meditated on 
the professor’s story—on the old man, 
lonely, poor, plodding doggedly on in his 
dreary routine; and the daughter, beauti 
ful, admired, splendid, in the midst of 
wealth and adulation. He wondered, 
with a sensation of irritated dislike, if 
any of the men whom she treated with 
such a regal disdain really knew that she 
was the daughter of an obscure teacher 
of languages in San Francisco. 

Some weeks passed, during which Don- 
ald saw the professor now and then, and 
heard more of the princess, He felt that 
he disliked and yet admired her. With 
her father he was protid of her beauty, 
but, unlike the old man, he bitterly 
blamed her for her lack of feeling, and 
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in his heart felt a sort of angry resent- 
ment against her for her cold aloofness. 
He decided that he would never like her, 
but the spell of her beauty was already 
upon him. 

The professor, his reserve broken, con- 
fided all his hopes and anxieties about 
her to the young man. He harped on 
her return with what seemed to Donald 
a pitiful persistence. Once, in specu- 
lating on this longed-for possibility, he 
had gone so far as to worry over the 
thought of her marriage. 

‘““Who is there worthy to be the 
prince?” he had queried, as if the prin- 
cess sat beside him and the suitors 
thronged the gates. 

He was so earnest that Donald caught 
a reflection of his anxiety; and found 
himself suggesting suitable mates for the 
absent and unknown goddess, and then 
apologetically withdrawing them as the 
professor disdainfully denied their eligi- 
bility. That evening, after he had gone 
home, the pity of it all struck the young 
man to the heart, for he was sure the 
princess would never come. 

But late one afternoon, some three 
weeks after this conversation, he met 
the professor on the corner of the street 
where they lived. The old man’s face 
shone with a strange light; he was ir- 
radiated with happiness. In one hand 
he held a brown paper bag full of some 
round bulging bodies, in the other a small 
bunch of violets. Donald paused as he 
approached, feeling a singular premoni- 
tory agitation. 

‘*She’s coming!” cried the old man, as 
he drew near. 

‘* Your daughter?” said Donald. ‘‘ The 
princess?” 

The old man nodded with tremulous 
triumph. ‘‘I knew she would come some 
day. Ifelt it. I heard from her yester- 
day. She is coming back to me. She is 
tired of it all—of that gay, fashionable life. 
She wants to come to me and be with me. 
She is a princess, but my girl too.” 

Donald, feeling an oppression at his 
heart, said, ‘‘ Do—do—you think she’ll be 
homesick—-a little, perhaps?” 

The old man tried not to show that 
this tactless suggestion cast a momentary 
shadow on his joy. ‘‘No, no,” he said, 
hurriedly; ‘‘ you don’t understand ; she 
wants to see me. She is leaving every- 
thing for me. She has not forgotten her 
old father in the midst of riches and 


splendor. I knew she would come some 
day,” 

Donald said he was glad. 

‘*lam making some preparations,” said 
the old man, holding out the paper bag 
‘These are some oranges to put on the 
table, and these violets I am going to set 
on her bureau, in a glass. Come as soon 
as you can and see her.” 

Donald did not go for some days. He 
was afraid to meet the princess. He had 
heard so much of her beauty and mag 
nificence that they had assumed a goddess 
like majesty in his mind. He dreaded, 
too, to see her homesickness and her 
father’s pain. What had a brilliant crea 
ture such as she to do in that dim and poy 
erty-pinched cottage? 

It was his usual time, the hour between 
seven and eight in the evening, when he 
finally summoned courage to pay his re 
spects to the father and daughter. The 
sun had gone down behind the hills, 
leaving a gradually paling glory in the 
west. The dinner, as usual, was over, 
and the old colored woman was straight 
ening the brown woollen cloth across the 
cleared dining-table. The professor sat 
in his rocking-chair in the window, with 
the lingering light from without shining 
on his high sloping forehead, the silvered 
hair brushed up from his narrow temples, 
and the droop of his white mustache. 
He had a pipe between his teeth, but this 
evening he wore a collar. As Donald 
advanced through the dimness of the 
parlor he saw him, and called: 

‘*She isn’t here, Donald, but she’ll be 
down in a minute. She’s arranging my 
room. Don’t light the lamp, Sally; Miss 
Ray will.” 

The colored woman withdrew, and as 
Donald pulled a chair to the edge of the 
table, the soft frou-frou of a woman's 
skirt on the stair made his heart leap and 
then seem to contract in his breast. He 
felt as a mortal may to whom a goddess 
is about to be revealed, beautiful in the 
radiant perfection of the flesh. 

The door behind him opened. The 
step of the princess was noiseless as the 
step of one who: had always trod deep 
carpets and close-clipped velvet lawns. 
She was almost at his side before he was 
aware of her presence. The brushing of 
her dress against the table warned him, 
and he rose and faced her. Then, for a 
second, he stood lost, gazing at her in 
silent wonder. 
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She was a small, thin young woman, 
with a slight shapeless figure and a pale 
face, She had dark hair and brown eyes, 
that were like the eyes of a dog in their 
patient pensive wistfulness. He saw 
these eyes more distinctly than anything 
else. dark and gentle in her thin shallow 
face, with a glimpse of brown hair pulled 
back from her forehead, and the slight 
roundness of her white throat below. 
The mouth was sweet in expression, and 
had a touch of color on the lips like a 
creole’s. There was a pathetic sensitive 
delicacy about the face of this young girl, 
but of beauty there was nothing. In the 
first rush of his surprise, Donald thought 
her ugly. 

Then his thoughts flew to her father, 
and in order not to witness his chagrin, 
the young man kept his glance on the 
girl, and by an effort swept the surprise 
from his face. But the professor rose 
quickly, and taking his daughter’s hand 
in his, led her forward toward the visitor, 
and said, with the air of a king present- 
ing a loyal subject to the crown-princess, 

My daughter Ray, Mr. Hunt.” 

The young girl bowed shyly, as if em- 
barrassed by the pompousness of the in- 
troduction. Donald looked at the pro- 
fessor, and saw the old man’s face aglow 
with pride and an exaltation of triumph. 
There was no deprecation in his eyes 
now. The girl he held by the hand, shy, 
plain, insignificant, ill dressed, was still 
the princess whose beauty had been the 
wonder of the metropolis. 

They sat down, Donald in his old place 
by the table, with his elbow on the brown 
woollen cloth. The girl drew from a bas- 
ket a roll of crochet-work and bent her 
head over it in busy silence. The pro- 
fessor, in the wicker rocking-chair facing 
them, his feet just off the floor, his pipe 
between his teeth, the fading red light on 
his whitened hair, talked volubly through 
the ascending smoke wreaths, which he 
now and then dispelled with a wave of 
his small, finely shaped hand. 

He spoke a good deal of Ray and of 
New York, of changes she had told him 
about. Sometimes he appealed to her, 
and she answered in a low voice. When 
he alluded with calm pride to the lofty 
people she had known, mentioning well- 
known names with a casual sweep of his 
hand, and referred to her about them, 
her quiet answers, while always acknow- 
ledging these high acquaintances, showed 
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not a touch of the old man’s dignified 
vanity. 

Donald stole curious looks across the 
table at her. The dark head, on which 
the hair was brushed so smoothly back, 
was rarely raised, and the watcher saw 
on the down-drooped eyelids lashes that 
were long. The hand that moved the 
needle so swiftly was small, fine, and 
white. Her work-basket, full of neat lit 
tle rolls of work, stood beside her. A 
bunch of nasturtiums in a Japanese bow] 
was set on the table at her elbow, and in 
her dress she wore a red rose, against 
which her chin brushed lightly as slie 
bent over her crochet. 

Presently she rose and lit the lamp. 
Her footfall was as soft as the fall of 
snow, and the young man would not have 
known she was behind him if he had not 
seen from the corner of his eye the lines 
of her dark skirt. Then she crossed the 
room, and standing back or her father’s 
chair, stretched a hand to draw down the 
blind. The light had died; only a faint 
glassy reflection still lay on the water 
like the gleam on a mirror. A large 
white star or two had bioomed and shone 
in solemn loneliness over the darkling 
hills. She uttered a suppressed exclama- 
tion, and stood looking out, gravely ad- 
miring. The professor, leaning back in 
his chair, gazed up at her with all his 
satisfied soul in his eyes. There was no 
disappointment here. To him she was 
every inch a princess. 

Donald spent this evening hour with 
them at least once a week. The princess 
was always quiet, but by degrees her first 
shyness wore off, and she met the young 
man with a frank smile and uplifted eyes, 
bright with a light of welcome. One 
evening, the fourth time that he had seen 
her, the professor was called away into 
the parlor to discuss terms with a new 
pupil, and Donald and the princess were 
leftalone. He asked her about New York, 
which he had never seen. She gave him 
her opinion, her head musing]ly tilted, the 
crochet-needle tip pressed on her faintly 
red under-lip. ‘‘I prefer San Francisco,” 
she ended by saying. 

3ut aren't you lonely here? You 
had so many friends there.” 

She looked at him with -curious eyes. 
‘‘No; I had very few. I was too busy to 
make them.” 

‘*Too busy going to balls and dances,” 
he said, laughing. 
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‘* Balls!” she said, rather bewildered. 
‘*T have never been to a ball in my life.” 

Donald looked at her silently, not know- 
ing what to make of her remarks. 

‘*T was my aunt's governess,” she said, 
in explanation. ‘‘She had two little 
girls, and as she entertained a great deal, 
I took almost entire charge Of them, and 
that occupied all my time. She did not 
like them to be left with the nurses.” 

‘‘T thought you went out a good deal,” 
murmured the young man. 

‘“My aunt did. She was fond of so- 
ciety, and gave beautiful dances and din- 
ners, especially to all sorts of celebrated 
people. Sometimes I used to meet them, 
and it was very interesting. But I spent 
almost all my time with the children. 
My aunt liked the way I managed them.” 

‘*This must be an agreeable rest, then,” 
said Donald, looking out of the corners of 
his eyes at the professor in the parlor, 
and mentally thanking Heaven that he 
was out of ear-shot. 

‘*Yes—very. I was worn out. I wanted 
to see my father, but my aunt was at 
first unwilling to let me go. She ed- 
ucated me, and was kind to me, and I felt 
as if I ought to stay. Besides’’—she 
made an almost imperceptible pause, and 
then added—‘‘ it was a good salary. But 
when I grew so thin she consented.” 

The professor, having come to terms 
with the new pupil, here came back. He 
entered the dining-room, rubbing his with- 
ered hands, and seeing the young people 
talking together, cried, gayly, ‘‘ Now what 
are you two plotting there?” 

The girl answered, ‘‘I was telling Mr. 
Hunt about Aunt Cornelia.” 

She looked up at him fondly, and as he 
passed, slipped her hand out, and curling 
it round his, drew him to her side. 

‘“We're glad Aunt Cornelia let me 
come, aren't we?” she asked, rubbing his 
knuckles against her cheek. 

A few days after this Donald met the 
professor on the way to one of his lessons, 
a French exercise book and L’ Abbé Con- 
stantin under hisarm. His clothes were 
neatly brushed, but shabby as ever, his 
worn-out hat, a good deal too large for 
him, pressed on the tops of his ears till 
they curled over. The old man greeted 
his friend joyously, and diverged from his 
course to walk a block with him. The 
conversation immediately turned on the 
princess; in fact, the professor could talk 
of nothing else. 


I am troubled,” he said, ‘‘ about what 
I spoke to you of before she came—t], 
prospects of her marrying. Of course 
there will be suitors. I cannot expect to 
keep her always; and the thought th 
the man she chooses may be unworthy 
her is a nightmare to me.” 

‘“You must take care that she on 
knows those who are worthy,” said Do 
ald, baldly, hitting with his cane at thi 
heads of flowers growing out between thy 
fence rails. 

‘**That’s it; but how can I keep her so 
secluded? A woman with such beauty 
and such talents cannot be hidden like a 
candle under a bushel. You cannot pr 
vent astar from shining. Her beauty wil! 
attract admirers, and some day one 
them will win her.” 

‘*Is—is—there any one yet?” said Don 
ald, holding his cane suspended. 

‘*No—no, not yet;” returned the pro 
fessor; ‘‘ but it’s only a question of time 
So far I have kept her in very strict re 
tirement. Only you and a few of my 
pupils know that she has come. But 
when people have seen her, and begun to 
talk of her, they will come like moths 
round a light.” 

‘* Yes—yes, of course,” murmured the 
young man, cutting off a red geranium 
blossom with a well-directed blow. 

‘* And then,” continued the professor, 
drearnily, ‘‘ how shall I find one worthy 
of her? Where shall I find a prince 
equal to my princess?” 

The look of far-seeing reminiscenc: 
crept into his watery blue eyes, and he 
said again, half to himself: 

‘*A prince equal to my princess! She 
who is so talented, so beautiful—almost 
as beautiful as her mother.” 

When they parted at the corner the 
old man was in the clouds, dreaming of 
the only two women who had ever been 
real to him. Under his rusty hat brim he 
looked out vacantly at his companion, 
seeing beyond him the blended faces of 
mother and daughter. 

Some weeks later Donald Hunt re 
ceived an advantageous offer from the 
firm in which hé was aclerk. He was to 
travel to the East for them for the pur 
pose of sounding the market, with a view 
to the placing of their goods in the fol 
lowing spring. It was a flattering offer, 
and, Donald felt, the turning-point in his 
business career. Only lately he had 
chafed against his poverty, and now the 
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chance was given him to show his mettle 
and prove his value. He would be ab- 
sent from San Francisco for some six 
veeks. There was dreariness in this 
thought, but the home-coming would be 
ill the sweeter. 

The evening before his departure he 
dropped into the cottage up the block 
and told them. There was a little out- 
burst of pleasure at the news of his good 
luck, and a shadow of regret at the tem- 
porary loss of their friend. The old man, 
in his wicker chair, talked wisely of his 
opening future, and the princess sat silent 
with her sewing. When he came to go, 
Donald had not the courage to suggest 
that she should write to him. She smiled 
her good-byes with her customary shy 
gentleness that was so lacking in the maj- 
esty to be looked for in a princess. 

The trip was a success, but business 
complications lengthened it a full month 
over the original limits. During this 
time Donald wrote once to the professor, 
and received no answer. He did not 
dare to write to the princess herself, 
though he could hardly have given the 
reason why. 

On the day of his return delays of va- 
rious kinds detained him, and he was not 
able to pay his visit to the father and 
daughter till some time after his usual 
hour. It was past eight when he rang 
the bell, very dark, and within the cot- 
tage a light was lit, which shone out in a 
long yellow slit from between the parlor 
curtains. As he advanced through this 
little room into the dining-room beyond, 
he saw the professor sitting in his rock- 
ing-chair, his feet in the old attitude, his 
pipe smoked out on the table beside him, 
his hands clasped lightly, musingly crack- 
ing his joints. Near the dining-table were 
the two chairs, and on its centre stood the 
one large lamp, lit now, and shedding a 
warm amber radiance that had its limits 
just at the professor's knees. But the 
princess was not in her usual place. 

As the professor caught sight of his 
friend’s approaching figure, he uttered an 
exclamation of joy and started up, his 
hand extended. The young man took it 
eagerly, let his glance rest lightly on the 
old face before him, and then uneasily 
sweep the shadowed corners of the room. 
The next moment they had both subsided 
into their chairs, and Donald, his elbows 
on the table, said, 

‘Where is the princess to-night?” 
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** Ah, Donald,”—the old man, with his 
head in the shadow, and rocking back till 
his toes were off the floor, looked at his 
young friend with a sparkling glance— 
‘*she’s not here,” he said, softly. ‘‘ She 
won't be back for some time.” 

Donald eyed him narrowly, recognizing 
an unusual quality in his glance. 

‘*She’s well?” he interrogated. 

‘“Well? Perfect! A picture, Donald— 
a picture of beauty and happiness.” He 
clasped his hands again, and in the silence 
his joints cracked dryly. ‘‘She’s very 
happy, and I’m happy too, I suppose,” he 
said. 

‘** Where is she?” asked the young man, 
pulling an end of his mustache into his 
mouth with a shielding hand. 

‘*She’s gone to a concert,” said the pro- 
fessor; and then, mysteriously, ‘‘ gone 
with a friend.” : 

‘* A friend?” echoed Donald. ‘‘ Who?” 

‘*His name is Sullivan,” said the pro- 
fessor, slowly—‘* Milton J. Sullivan.” 

Donald, gnawing the end of his mus- 
tache, that he had pulled into his mouth, 
fixed the professor with an unwavering 
glance. ** Well?” he said. 

‘** Well,” answered the professor, look- 
ing over his clasped hands; ‘‘ well.” 

There was a longer pause. The pro- 
fessor cracked his joints and smiled. 

‘** Don’t you understand, Donald?” he 
asked at length. 

‘** Not exactly,” said the younger man, 
in a lowered voice. 

‘“You remember the conversation’ we 
had one day when we walked together a 
short time before you left?) Yes? Well, 
I told you what would happen. It has 
happened.” 

There was another silence. This time 
Donald dropped his eyes, but his hand, 
hiding his mouth, still pulled at his bitten 
mustache. 

‘*T ha’ e lost my princess,” said the old 
man, softly. ‘‘ The prince has found her.” 

‘** What sort of a prince?” asked the lis- 
tener, looking down. 

‘*That’s the good point, Donald,” said 
the old man, his triumph bursting forth. 
‘*A prince fit for her; a man worthy of 
my princess. All the world over I could 
not have found such another. A splendid 
fellow—handsome, manly, intelligent. A 
man of talent and business ability. I 
doubt whether there is his match in the 
country.” 

‘*T am glad,” said the listener. 
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‘** He’s desperately in love, of course,” 
went on the professor, lost in the com- 
placence of his pride. ‘‘ Madly, as any 
man would be. And so is Ray. And 
yet they both have thought of me.. They 
won't leave me. They are to live on 
here in my cottage. Ray loves this poor 
place.” 

‘** What does he do?” said Donald, hark- 
ing back to the lover. 

‘* Well ”—the slightest possible dimi- 
nution of vivacity was noticeable in the 
professor’s tone—‘‘ just at present he is 
not as brilliantly situated as his talents de- 
serve. He isaclerk in Brown and Grey’s 
glue factory. But this is a merely tem- 
porary thing. It is his future, Donald, 
his future, which is glowing with possi- 
bilities. Such talents as his will teil— 
must tell. Men of genius are bound to 
rise; yOu can’t keep them down. Milton 
will no more live his life as clerk in a 
glue factory than Napoleon would have 
lived his as a lieutenant in the French 
army.” 

‘‘Tf he has ability he will rise,” ac- 
quiesced the friend. 

‘* Of course—of course. Ray and I both 
know that. His salary is perhaps a little 
small just at present. Ray will keep on 
teaching some pupils she has collected 
while you have been away. It is a fancy 
of hers. Her brain is too active to be 
idle. A great mind like hers cannot resi 
without occupation.” 

‘* No,certainly not,” assented the friend. 

‘*And he is a man of superb cultiva- 
tion—superb! The finest institutions of 
the State and the country have helped to 
educate him. Think what a pair of minds 
to be united! Ah, Donald, it will be a 
roys! marriage!” 

He paused. The grating of the latch- 
key in the front door warned him of the 
return of the lovers. He remained silent, 
with a listening smile on his face. Don- 
ald heard the door shut, and their voices 
in the hall. Then they entered through 
the parlor, the princess in advance, blink- 
ing a little as the lamp-light struck her 
eves. When shesaw him she started for- 
ward with a soft cry of joyful surprise. 
The professor rose, with a great crackling 
of his wicker chair, and in his proudest 
and stateliest manner waved his hand tow- 
ard the young man by her side, and said: 

‘* My future son-in-law, Donald.” 

The young man came clumsily forward, 
knocking his toes against a stool, and of- 
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fered Donald a limp hand ornamented 
with a large onyx ring. 

‘‘[’m happy to know you, Mr. Hunt.” 
he said, in the voice of the ordinary pu! 
lie-school graduate, made even thickey 
than usual by extreme bashfulness. 

He was but little taller and proba) 
ten or twelve years older than the pri: 
cess. He shared with her a look of som: 
what feeble insignificance; but while sl, 
showed in feature and air the refinemei 
of her forebears, he as plainly showed tl 
commonness of his. His rough brown 
hair was brushed straight up from his 
forehead, and cut evenly along the top 
his mustache, a sandy fringe, did not co: 
ceal the lines of his weak mouth; fron 
his round collar, too wide for his neck 
his long spare throat rose in rasped tenu 
ity, showing over the edge of the linen 
band a prominent Adam’s-apple. 

Standing beside the table, moving from 
foot to foot in the uneasiness of an unac 
customed prominence, he stood in bashful! 
awkwardness, rubbing his fingers along 
the brown woollen cloth, or seizing his 
cuffs and violently jerking them down 
It was only when his shifting giance fell 
upon the princess that a finer feeling lent 
dignity to his weak face; then for a mo 
ment the love in his heart shone through 
his eyes. 

To Donald he was the typical clerk in 
the glue factory, and in all probability 
would remain that forever. The young 
man had known hundreds such—feeble, 
helpless, negatively honest, living on 
hopes they would never see fulfilled, cher- 
ishing ambitions never to be realized—the 
fainter toilers predestined to a life of bleak 
labor and inevitable unsuccess. 

But the princess saw none of this. 
The smiles rose to her lips from a heart 
completely satisfied. As Donaid stam 
mered through his congratulations she 
stood beside her lover, and they held 
hands, while the professor sat in his wick 
er chair and gloried in them both. 

When Donald found himself in the 
street, he stood for a moment and looked 
at the little cottage, dark but for its long 
chink of light shining out between the 
parlor curtains. And as he looked he 
thought aloud: 

‘* After all, things are what we believe 
them to be. She is a princess and he is 
a prince, and this is their palace, and in 
the kingdom they have made for them- 
selves the outside world has no place.” 
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THE BREAD-AND-BUTTER QUESTION, 


BY JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


TIVWHE economic changes produced in the 

| country by the civil war, though 
universally felt, have attracted little at- 
tention compared with the social, finan- 
cial, and political changes, so long and so 
fully discussed. The economic changes 
vere shown, after the war, in the methods 
of conducting nearly every kind of busi- 
ness, that became radically different from 
vhat they had been. Innumerable men 
in every important town or city, who 
had learned and practised the ole meth- 
ods, could not adapt themselves to the 
new, and were therefore thrown out of 
employment. While fortunes have in- 
creased immensely, while vastly more 
money has been made, while many sala- 
ries have been greatly advanced, in the 
last twenty-five years, it is doubtful wheth- 
er most men have not in that time found 
augmented difficulty in earning a live- 
lihood. This difficulty has of late grown 
from year to year, and it is altogether 
probable has never been quite what it is 
now for the man of average intelligence 
and education. 

Before the war men had a general 
knowledge of the calling they had em- 
braced. They could do many things 
fairly, but no one thing particularly well. 
Since the war the drift has been more 
and more to specialties, in the profes- 
sions, in the arts,in all departments of 
trade. All-round men, as the English 
style them, are out of date,:are in limited 
demand. Everything is now divided up 
and portioned out, half a dozen or more 
persons doing what formerly one person 
did. The universal genius is discredited, 
discouraged, disbelieved, and the special- 
ist, limited but competent, gets his place. 
Competition has never been so fierce, or 
enterprise so untiring. All branches of 
industry are reaching out in every direc- 
tion for purchasers and profit. What 
used to be called a safe business is hardly 
practicable. To have any hope of suc- 
cess, one must take constant risks, which 
enhance the danger and the probability 
of failure. Speculation is almost inevita- 
ble, commercial conservatism nearly im- 
possible, whatever one’s prudence or de- 
sire may be. He who would keep up 
must push ahead, draw on the future, 
mortgage his entire resources. There is 


scarcely a middle course. Who would be 
prosperous must defy disaster. 

To get on presupposes boldness, energy, 
ability, with a certain amount of luck; in 
other words, exceptional qualifications. 
He who possesses these may with reason 
count, in a general way, on the -attain- 
ment of his object. But they are lacking 
in the medial man, who now, more than 
ever before, is foredoomed to loss. He is 
pretty certain to be defective in some if 
not in most of the essentials that lead 
to fortune. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that as a rule he is incompetent to 
achieve what he aims at; that incompe- 
tents compose the bulk of humanity, and 
always will. Socialism undertakes to 
provide for them, conscious that they 
cannot provide for themselves. But the 
world, having neither sentiment nor com- 
passion, declares that the weak must go 
to the wall, that the incapable must suf- 
fer, and in this cruel declaration is sus- 
tained by nature and destiny. Has not 
science, in the familiar phrases, the strug- 
gle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest, repeated the same lesson? 

While all this has always been true, it 
would seem never to have been quite so 
true as at present in this country, which 
is fast taking on the conditions and im- 
posing the penalties of Europe. Young 
as we are, the war has made us much 
older than our years, and by greatly 
adding to our prosperity, by stimulating 
enterprise and competition, and compli- 
eating our affairs and our lives, has ren- 
dered heavier the cares, the burdens, 
and responsibilities of material existence. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago what is 
known as the bread-and-butter question 
came home to but a small proportion of 
those in whose breasts it is now a settled 
resident. Then the majority of the mem- 
bers of what might be termed the middle 
class, in a financial sense, working with 
their heads, not. their hands, and mod- 
erately equipped for the secular battle, 
gave themselves small concern as to the 
acquisition of their living expenses. Now, 
though they may earn far more than 
they could then, they.are prone to be 
ceaselessly harried on the subject. Not 
only have prices steadily advanced, the 
needs of those members have increased, 
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and their tastes are more exacting. They 
want five things where they wanted one. 
What were luxuries have become neces- 
sities. They were contented on $2000 
a year; they are discontented on $4000. 
What they would have considered a mod- 
est independence would not make them 
comfortable now. 

Everything has altered, not the man- 
ner and requirement of living merely, 
but the livers themselves. They no 
longer have the same feelings or opin- 
ions, or see with the same eyes. They 
feel, though they have so much more 
than they once had, the lack of what they 
want to-day far beyond the greater lack of 
years ago, which, being unexpected, they 
were barely sensible of. This may seem 
to be their fault, and to an extent it is; 
but it is more the fault of the time that 
has so begotten the growth and love of 
luxury as to make it, through familiarity, 
appear indispensable. At any rate, lux- 
ury has unconsciously entered—in cities 
notably—into the bread-and-butter ques- 
tion, which is more serious, more impera- 
tive, than in the days of simplicity and 
self-denial. When we are satisfied with 
little, a diminution of that little is scarce- 
ly missed. When we are accustomed to 
excess, we think we cannot spare the 
slightest portion. The idea of material 
comfort is most variable and indefinite. 
In the rural regions of New England a 
small family attains what it considers 
such comfort by an expenditure of $400 
a year. In New York a family of the 
same size is frequently uncomfortable af- 
ter disbursing fifteen times that amount. 
But in the real country and in the great 
town the question is vital alike, and the 
source of unremitting thought and great 
anxiety. 

It is useless to assume, as so many 
press writers, moralists, and preachers do, 
that we as a people are wearing out our 
nerves and our constitutions in an unend- 
ing contest for wealth. Europeans, espe- 
cially Britons, repeat this assumption, 
harping on it continually and tediously. 


"They may not know any better, which 


cannot be said of Americans. They are 
aware that the big republic is enormously 
rich, and constantly growing richer ; that 
there are countless opportunities here to 
make money, and that these may be 
shared by the multitude. So, when they 
hear of vast fortunes quickly realized, of 
poor men suddenly converted into mill- 
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ionaires, they imagine, such happenings 
being exceptional in their own domiy 
ions, that most Americans are feverish] 
and forever pursuing wealth. 

We who are born and live here are co) 
scious, from daily observation, that not 
one man, probably, in a hundred—in fiye 
hundred, perhaps—has any prospect or 
expectation of getting rich: The nationa 
and proverbial haste, eagerness, energy. 
and nervousness in conducting affairs, 
big or little, are inbred and racial. The, 
are not aroused by the thought or the 
hope of acquiring affluence, but by the 
need of the day, by the obligation of pro 
viding for ourselves, of earning, in short, 
our own bread and butter, instead of de 
pending, in the Old World fashion, on 
inheritance, kindred, or privilege. This 
is more, we are aware, than the bulk of us 
can do; but we are bound to try, and to 
continue trying while health and strengt} 
last. If we do not succeed, we shal 
have the comfort of having at least de 
served success through industry and per 
severance. What is reported to be our 
feverish haste to gain a fortune is really 
but the struggle for existence always go 
ing on throughout the animal kingdom 
Our struggle is harder and of a higher 
kind than is the struggle abroad; for w: 
want more, and are determined to have 
more, if will and work will secure it. 
But it is the same struggle, though differ 
ent in degree, nevertheless. 

With some of us bread and butter may 
mean woodcock and burgundy, or terra 
pin and champagne; for we are, it must 
be allowed, extravagant and over-gener 
ous. But the words are generally appli 
cable to the cost of living, whether plain 
or prodigal, exclusive of savings or in 
vestments, without which there can be no 
basis of wealth. Solong as a man’s out 
go absorbs his income, he falls within the 
bread-and-butter ruie. 

Most Americans of the better class 
would laugh at the likelihood of their be 
coming wealthy, and those of an inferior 
class would never dream of the possibili 
ty. They might like to be wealthy, as 
they might like to fly, or to be immortal ; 
but, not regarding it as feasible, they dis- 
miss it from their minds. The chances of 
sudden fortune, albeit indications may be 
opposed to the fact, steadily grow less and 
less. While we are constantly hearing 
and reading of instances of the kind—they 
are always circulated, and usually exag- 
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gerated—we are seldom told about finan- 
cial disaster to private individuals. And 
the depressing account of the poverty and 
want of hundreds of thousands is seldom 
chronicled. We are inclined to forget 
that hundreds of failures must precede 
every success, and that victory rests on 
a foundation of defeats. 

Very few men nowadays make large 
sums of money, unless they have money 
to begin with, and after the representa- 
tive man, or even the superior man, has 
answered the bread-and-butter question 
he is commonly at the bottom of his purse. 
Money-making is not a high talent, but 
it is a very rare one, even in this thriv- 
ing democracy, supposed in Europe to be 
niefly populated by money-makers, in- 
stead of byemere workers for bread and 
butter, which we on the spot know to be 
the case. Americans of pure strain are 
indubitably more capable of making mon- 
ey than the people of any other nation, 
because they are more intelligent, more 
developed, more practical, are better edu- 
cated, and require more conveniences and 
redundancies. But all théir capacity is, 
as a rule, needed to insure them what 
they consider a comfortable livelihood, 
though Europeans would think it luxuri- 
ous, as indeed it is. If these could turn 
their labor to any such profit, they would 
put by a considerable part of it regularly, 
and so furnish the ground-work of a com- 
petency. Americans, however, are not 
often so thrifty, or so provident of the 
future, because, perhaps, they are too con- 
fident of inner resources and of ample 
opportunities. 

A common saying in the republic is, 
‘‘ Anybody can get a living,” but it is dis- 
proved by the patent fact that a great 
many of us do not get a living, and are 
not able to, try as we may. What a very 
large proportion of us are always requir- 
ing assistance of some sort! how very few 
can stand alone permanently! And to 
get a living in America, of an American 
kind, is far more of a task than is popu- 
larly supposed. It really taxes ordinary 
aptitude and energies to the utmost, and 
is, after all, something of a distinction. 

Making money, in sniall or in large 
sums, is always harder than is generally 
thought, and it grows harder and harder 
in this country with every added year. 
(In the Old World there is no such thing 
among the people at large; it is confined 
to a few, who are specially privileged, or 


specially qualified by nature or by train- 
ing.) The reports about it are commonly 
magnified. If a man makes $50,000 in 
any business or by any transaction he is 
credited with five or ten times as much, 
The recipient of a salary is apt to be se- 
cretive about it, but his acquaintances 
are voluble and enlarging thereon. The 
lawyer talks of the big fees got by physi- 
cians, and they of the prodigious income 
from the law. One merchant envies an- 
other his prosperity, until he learns that 
his rival is on the eve of bankruptcy, and 
not likely to pay more than thirty cents 
on the dollar. An author who feels 
the pinch of circumstances is somewhat 
consoled, as respects literature, to hear 
that a new aspirant’s first book has yield- 
ed him thousands of dollars—a misread- 
ing for hundreds. An operator in Wall 
Street, examining his accounts for the 
year, and finding he has lost $800,000, 
smiles satirically on seeing a paragraph 
that he has cleared during the twelve- 
month at least $3,000,000. 

Take New York, the commercial capi- 
tal, the financial centre of the Western 
hemisphere, as an example of the na- 
tion’s money-making. The principal di- 
version of its citizens is vulgarly presumed 
to be getting rich. Actually it contains, 
in proportion to its inhabitants, more 
poverty, and of a worse kind, than any 
city on this continent. Fully a third of 
its people live in tenement- houses, and 
their condition is, in the main, deplovable. 
But, as they are nearly all illiterate and 
foreigners by birth or extraction, they are 
not to be considered, since this article re- 
fers to Americans generally, and to those 
comprehended in the intelligent, educated 
class. Of these, more than two-thirds 
are probably dependent on salaries, hence 
can have no ambition beyond bread and 
butter, and many of them by no means 
fastidious in regard to the butter. An 
excess of one-half of the remaining third 
—really less than a third—are presuma- 
bly small tradesmen, who must be satis- 
fied if they earn a decent living; for the 
bulk of them certainly do not. A few 
may be enabled to save something, but it 
would be insignificant, at its largest, to 
any one of the mildest financial aspira- 
tions. This would leave not quite a sixth 
for merchants, bankers, professional men, 
artists, and those supposed to be in inde- 
pendent positions, if not in independent 
circumstances. How many of these are 
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lifted above the bread-and-butter ques- 
tion? Precious few. 

After all the babble about the enor- 
mous wealth of the metropolis, there are 
not, by a very liberal estimate, more than 
five hundred millionaires proper within 
its entire boundaries. And while the 
capitalists may be enumerated by the 
thousands, there are tens and tens of 
thousands of educated men and women 
who are pitifully paid. Considering the 
cost of living there, it is one of the least 
desirable towns in the Union for a person 
of ordinary income or earning power to 
choose as a place of residence; and hence, 
paradoxically enough, it is forever over- 
crowded. 

The two most lucrative callings are 
generally conceded to be, the world over, 
and in New York conspicuously, the law 
and banking. Accounts of the golden re- 
wards of lawyers and bankers so constant- 
ly assail our ears that we might readily 
regret that we had not selected one or the 
other as our vocation. But such accounts 
are deceptions. Law is remarkably un- 
certain. Hundreds of young men study 
it who are never admitted to the bar ; 
and of hundreds admitted, not more than 
one-tenth of them practise. Of those 
who practise, a large majority get so very 
scant a livelihood that they are continu- 
ally driven to other occupations to make 
both ends meet. New York is to-day full 
of half-starving lawyers, while the air is 
ringing with a score of names coupled 
with munificent incomes. How happy 
would the mass of them be if they could 
be sure, in the accepted sense, of their 
bread and butter! 

To be a banker, one ought to have al- 
ready acquired a fortune, to have reaped 
the financial harvest that the many are 
trying to sow. Consequently, a banker 
is outside of the question in hand. Never- 
theless, his path is not so strewn with 
roses as it appears. His career is beset 
with dangers, and frequently culminates 
in disaster. His end, if unsuccessful, 
foretells suicide; worse still is the mental 
anguish that renders suicide a relief and 
arelease. Besides, most bankers fail, soon 
or late. Those that last twenty years are 
exceptional. Their lives are necessarily 
anxious, so anxious as to be often tragic; 
for they know that any mischance to 
them must impair public confidence, and 
involve others in poverty and wretched- 
ness. 
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Every block uptown seems to contain 
one doctor at least. There is in the ao 
gregate such a number of doctors as to 
indicate that the city is the seat of pes 
tilence, when, in fact, it is remarkably 
healthful. The explanation is that many 
of the doctors have no regular patients, 
and are compelled to lean on patients 
they may pick up. A few of high repute, 
who attend millionaires professionally, 
are flourishing; but their medical bro- 
thers generally are the opposite of pe 
cunious. The smallest income that a 
New - Yorker, with a New York family, 
as prescribed—a wife and two children 
can support himself on decently is put 
at $5000. To attain that a physician, 
it is alleged, must be capable, diligent, 
conscientious, and watchful until past 
middle age. Physicians in that city gen 
erally do not earn $1500 a year, and in 
the country frequently not more than 
$500 to $600. What hope have they of 
rising above the bread-and-butter ques 
tion? 

Manhattan is regarded as the paradise 
of preachers, because a dozen or more 
pastors of fashionable churches have sal- 
aries ranging from $10,000 to $15,000. 
But most of the pulpits there are filled 
by men whose pay is such that they are 
obliged to practise rigid economy to keep 
out of debt. ‘In the villages and small 
towns throughout the country clergymen 
have nothing like adequate compensation 
for their labor; and to this fact is as 
cvibed the remarkable decline of late in 
the number of students at the theological 
seminaries. Theology, indeed, is now ac- 
counted one of the callings that have, in 
most cases, ceased to be remunerative. It 
does not respond to the great practical 
question of the day. 

Touching journalism and literature, 
they are precarious everywhere. New 
York is the sole city in America where a 
man in the field of true literature may 
live by his pen; and then and there he 
must not be squeamish as respects his 
living. The prices for newspaper work, 
and more careful and serious work, have 
risen materially in the last fifteen or 
twenty years, and still tend upward. But 
the supply of manuscripts, owing to the 
rapid increase of writers, distinctively of 
women, has long been in such excess of 
the demand as to depress still further the 
inky trade. The bread-and-butter ques- 
tion naturally and necessarily pursues and 
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perplexes them; for not one in twenty is 


_ever able to solve it. 


Painters, who seem to arrogate to them- 
selves the name of artists, as if they alone 
deserved it, are proverbially gypsyish in 
their habits, prizing the ideal far beyond 
the real. Consequently they incline to 
take bread and butter for granted, believ- 
ing that serious thought on the subject 
might enfeeble their art, always upper- 
most in their mind, and rightly, too. 
Nobody expects them to be quite practi- 
cal, and would, if they were so, make it 
an objection to their professional fitness. 
Business is not in their province, and 
meeting their expenses promptly has, to 
many of them, an unpleasant commercial 
savor. When they have won distinction, 
they can better afford the time to look 
after bills and other prosaic details. New 
York is overrun with painters of every 
kind and degree; they may have a hard 
struggle there, but they are debarred 
from any other place in the republic by 
its limitations. To have any hope of 
recognition they must be at the centre, 
whatever their material deprivations. 
The ideal first, the real afterwards, when- 
ever circumstance may favor. Many 
painters, and the best, grapple lustily 
with the practical and conquer it with- 
out in any way detracting from Art. But 
in so doing they appear to depart from 
ancient tradition. Ordinarily, the great- 
est ravers about Art are the least artists. 

Apart from the professions, including 
literature, journalism, and art, is the 
mercantile class, to which bread and but- 
ter should be entirely subordinate, scarce- 
ly worthy of consideration. They who 
belong to it, especially the wholesale 
firms, often make a deal of money, and 
retire on fortunes; but, take them as they 
run, they are hardly successful. They 
prosper while money is easy and confi- 
dence firm, as anybody might, the road 
being smooth and of gradual descent. 
But when the market tightens and gen- 
eral credit is disturbed, they undergo a 
change. No longer able to borrow on 
favorable terms, they pay usurious inter- 
est, sacrifice their goods, and yield at last 
to the strain, failing, and compromising 
with their creditors as best they may. 
The exhibit of their affairs frequently 
shows lack of prudence and sagacity be- 
yond what any one would reasonably 
look for in houses of their standing. Bad 
management is disclosed in so many in- 


stances that the partners appear to have 
been at times bereft of judgment. But 
as there is no evidence and no probability 
of intent to defraud, the creditors make 
easy terms—New-Yorkers are famed for 
generosity—and everything is arranged 
with mutual satisfaction. 

Panics, as they are called-—they are re- 
puted to recur every seven years—are 
really nothing but periods of settlement, * 
for which every solvent, properly con- 
ducted firm should be prepared. Not 
many firms are prepared, however, as ob- 
servation verifies. The number that give 
way when asked to account is extraordi- 
nary and dispiriting, and discloses the 
unbusinesslike maaner in which _ busi- 
ness is done. Every one who has had 
any commercial experience must have 
noticed this. The cause is doubtless san- 
guineness, neglect, extravagance. In fine 
weather there is no anticipation of storm, 
and when the storm comes, it is unpro- 
vided for. As a people we are perhaps 
too hopeful, too optimistic; but thus far 
our hopefulness and optimism have 
served us in good stead. We have the 
virtues and defects of a young and ex- 
tremely fortunate nation, and they are 
likely to continue for many genera- 
tions. 

The veritable history of business houses 
in any one line since the war would re- 
veal a surprising series of disasters and 
losses, and make it doubtful if, on the 
whole, the partners had got more than a 
living out of their years of labor, anxiety, 
and vicissitude. If what the many have 
lost were deducted from what the few 
have made, would the difference exceed 
the sum of all the salaries they might 
and would have received had they been 
employed? Is it not more probable that 
the subtraction wouid need to be made 
the other way? Although self-evident 
that the capital of the republic continu- 
ously and swiftly increases, it is difficult 
to overestimate for any given period the 
immense. total of commercial losses and 
wages combined which never enter into 
statistics. Reverses of fortune are num- 
berless and incessant here, for obvious 
reasons. It is hard to discover a rich 
man at sixty who has not failed more 
than once before attaining permanent 
riches. And the men of energy and en- 
terprise who are poor at that age, after 
repeated prosperity, cannot be reckoned. 
Not one in a hundred acquires and re- 
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tains wealth: and he is the exception who 
dies without debt—financially clear of the 
world. The money-maker is scarce, the 
money-keeper scarcer, and the man who 
can always cope with the bread-and-butter 
question, and does cope with it, achieves, 
though it is not so considered, a distinct 
success. 

He who answers the inquiry ‘‘ How 
are you getting on?” by the words ‘‘I 
am making a living,” is better off, if 
he speak precise truth, than he imagines 
himself to be. It is not unlikely, howev- 
er, when he says so, that he forgets va- 
rious liabilities in the past and certain 
mortgages on the future, so that he is not 
really unencumbered to date. In any 
vase his phrase is thought to be either 
very modest or an indirect confession of 
failure. Every man who amounts to 
anything ought to be ahead of the mone- 
tary hounds —oh, how fleet they are !—-in- 
stead of running neck and neck. So he 
ought; but very few of his associates or 
acquaintances are, their pretence to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Thousands 
and thousands of men, young, middle- 
aged, even old, are always trying to ac- 
cumulate something, but cannot manage 
it, somehow. Their expenses steadily 
swell, and appear in time to get beyond 
control. Nor can*they be forestalled or 
prepared for in advance. They are elu- 
sive, and yet perpetually pushing forward 
at most inopportune seasons. What was 
intended for investment is swallowed 
up by a fresh demand or a misremem- 
bered obligation. The hounds cannot be 
outstripped, severely as they may be 
pressed. 

The story is the same all over the 
land, but is told oftenest and most flu- 
ently in the big towns. The cost of liv- 
ing appalls; the bread-and-butter question 
casts day by day a larger shadow, and 
invades more and more our domestic 
peace. We live incontestably above our 
means, because our means seem insuffi- 
cient, and we cannot adjust them to our 
ever-growing wants. Do we really know 
how to economize? When we attempt it, 
wecertainly blunder pessimistically. The 
Old World understands and practises 
the art through centuries of necessity. 
We are raw novices, unable to learn. 
Many of our people cross the sea for in- 
struction, and, much as they love their 
own country, are afraid, on pecuniary 
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grounds, to come back. They can do 
on one side of the ocean, sustained }y 
example, what they dread on the other 
side to undertake. 

As Americans are not addicted to tal|k- 
ing of their private concerns, particular! y 
of their anxieties and troubles, we do not 
hear as much as we might of the trials 
they endure in the administration of 
their internal economies. They are fond 
of presenting a cheerful outside, of pre- 
serving appearances, at a high cost to 
their feelings, to the damage of their 
satisfaction. How often it happens that 
they display lavishness, and are supposed 
to be prosperous, until the death of the 
head of the family, or some other misfor 
tune, reveals that they had regularly con- 
sumed their substance in show, and that 
very little is left! Their excess repre- 


sents the bread-and- butter question as 


they view it—just as it represents the 
question with persons who are quiet on 
small incomes because it was all dissi- 
pated in externalities. The question ran- 
kles and hurts the worst where the fact 
would not be suspected—in homes that 
are outwardly peaceful and inwardly dis- 
tressed. It is a family spectre that walks 
at night,in the hush of the hours that 
should be dedicated to sleep, and scares 
sleep thence. It might be exorcised by 
firmness, retrenchment, and courage to 
be independent of seeming. It infests so 
many households that familiarity with it 
has diminished the fear of its presence, 
but has not aroused a noble contempt of 
unworthiness and show. 

It is debasing to be absorbed in the 
chase after dollars for dollars’ sake; but 
it is more debasing still to pretend to have 
wealth that one has not, and to lead a 
course of interminable self-exploitation. 
The bread-and-butter question must long 
continue to be the essemtial question for 
the mass of us; but it should not be 
where possible ease of circumstance ex- 
ists. We should be ashamed to give a 
false impression of ourselves in any- 
thing. If we can afford only beef and 
potatoes and beer, why invite our friends 
to a dinner of ten courses with wine? 
Most of us are poor for our needs or de- 
sires. Let us avow it, and the terrible 
bread-and-butter question will be shorn 
of many of its terror Simplicity and 
honesty will prove in time the antidote 
to its wide-spreading bane. 
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THE WEST AND EAST ENDS OF LONDON, 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


T has seemed so dif- 
ficult to write of 
the social side of 
the London sea- 
son that I have 
put off, from 
month to month, 
saying anything 
of it directly un- 
til now, that the 
last of these ar- 
ticles has been 

reached, it is 
necessary to 
touch upon it 
here,or to leave 
it out of con- 
sideration alto- 
gether. Todo 
the latter would be like writing of the 

Horse Show and omitting everything 

but the horses, and doing the former 

puts the writer in the unpleasant light 
of criticising those who have been civil 





to him. It may be possible, and I hope 
it may prove so, to avoid speaking of 
the social side of the London season 
in anything but glittering generalities. 
Of course the most obvious difference 
between the season in London and the 
season in New York is due to the dif- 
ference in the season of the year. We 
cannot give garden parties in December 
or February, nor, were the American 
fashionables given to that form of amuse- 
ment, attend race meetings in January. 
So the out-of-door life of a London sea- 
son—the lawn parties in town, the water 
parties on the Thames, the church parade, 
and the gatherings in the Row in the 
morning and on the lawn opposite Stan- 
hope Gate before dinner, the week at 
Ascot, and the closing of the season at 
Goodwood—is of a kind with which there 
is nothing similar to compare in New 
York. The elements of fashionable life 
which are most alike in both cities are 
the dinners and dances and the opera. 
Dinners, L imagine, are pretty much alike 
all the world over, and the dances in 
London, at the first glance, are like as 
smart dances in New York, as far as the 
young people and the music and the 
palms and the supper and such things 
go. There is, however,a very marked dif- 
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ference in the solemnity of the young 
men and in the shyness and sedateness of 
the young girls. There are certain inter- 
ests to offset this, which are lacking with 
us, one of which is the number of married 
women you see whose faces are already fa- 
miliar to you on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic through their photograplhis in shop win- 
dows, and who keep you wondering where 
you have come across them and their 
tiaras before, and another is the greater 
number of servants, whose livery and pow 

dered hair add color to the halls, and who, 
when they pass on the word that ‘* Lady 
Somebody's carriage blocks the way,” are 
much more picturesque than Johnson in 
his ulster and high hat calling out ‘‘ 23 
East Twenty-second Street.” There is a 
more brilliant showing of precious stones 
in London, and the older men in the sashes 
and stars of the different orders of the em 

pire add something of color and distinction 
which wedo not have at home. Otherwise 
the scene is much the same. It is only 
when you leave the ballroom and go out 
on to the lawn or into the surrounding 
rooms that you come across an anomaly 
which is most disturbing. The American 
girl who seeks corners and the tops of 
stairways, or who, when the weather per- 
mits, wanders away from the care of her 
chaperon and the lighted rooms into the 
garden around the house, if the house 
has a garden, is sure to suffer the penalty 
of being talked about. Young married 
women may do that sort of thing with us, 
buta young girl must remain in evidence, 
she must be where her partners can reach 
her, and where whoever is looking after 
her can whisper to her to hold herself 
straight, or that she is dancing her hair 
down. If she wants to talk to a man 
alone, as she sometimes does, and her 
mother approves of the man, she can see 
him at her own home over a cup of tea 
any afternoon after five. But she cannot 
do this if she is an English girl in Lon- 
don. So when the English girl goes to a 
dance at a private house she takes advan- 
tage of the long waits between each dance, 
which are made very leng on purpose, 
and rushes off, not only into rooms lead- 
ing from the ballroom, but up stairs to the 
third and fourth story, or out into the 
garden, where she sits behind statues and 
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‘*YOU ARE CONSTANTLY INTRUDING.” 


bushes, and so, when you wander out for 
a peaceful smoke, you are constantly in- 
truding upon a gleaming shirt front and 
the glimmer of a white skirt hidden away 
It is 
I have been brought 
up to believe that English girls were the 
most overridden and over-chaperoned 
young women in the world, and [I still 
think they are, except in this one partie- 
ular license allowed to them at dances. 
It struck me as most contradictory and 
somewhat absurd. Why, if a young girl 
may not see a young man alone at her 
own house, should she be allowed to wan- 


in a surrounding canopy of green. 
most embarrassing’. 


der all over some other person's house 
with him, and penetrate with him into 
the third floor back, or move on consid- 


erately to the fourth floor if she finds the 
third is already occupied? It seems to 
me it is in so much better taste to do as 
we do and let the girl see the man under 
her own roof. 

The most novel feature of the dance in 
London, which not obtain so fre 
quently with us, is the sudden changing 
of night into day, at the early hour of two 
in the morning. Daylight obtrudes so 
late in New York that it is generally the 
signal for going home; but it comes so 
‘arly in the game in London that one 
often sees the cotillon begun in a clear 
sunlight, which does not mar, but rather 
heightens, the heauty of the soft English 
complexions and the fair arms and shoul- 
ders of the young girls,even while it turns 


does 
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the noblest son and heir of the oldest house 
present into something distressingly like a 


vaiter. 
This is one of the prettiest sights in 
London. A room full of young girls, the 


older women having discreetly fled before 
the dawn, romping through a figure in the 
smartest of décolleté gowns, aud in the 
most brilliant sunlight, with the birds 
chirping violently outside, and the fairy 
lamps in the gardens smoking gloomily, 
and the Blue Hungarian Band yawning 
over their fiddles. It is all very well for 
the women, but,as one of the men said, 
* Talways go home early now; one hates 
having people one knows take one for a 
butlerand ask after their carriage.” There 
is a decorum about an English dance 
which, IL should think, will always tend to 
keep the hostess in doubt as to whether 
or no her guests have enjoyed themselves 


as keenly as they signify they have done 
when they murmur their adieus. And I 
do not mean by this that there is any in- 
decorum at a dance in America, but there 
is less consciousness of self, and more evi 
dent enjoyment of those things which are 
meant to be enjoyed, and no such terribly 
trying exhibitions of shyness. Shyness, 
so it struck me, is the most remarkable of 
all English characteristics. It is not a 
pretty trait. It is a thing which is hap- 
pily almost unknown to us. The Eng- 
lishman will agree to this with a smile 
because he thinks we are too bold, and be- 
cause he believes that shyness is a form 
of modesty. It is nothing of the sort. It 
is simply a sign of self-consciousness, and, 
in consequence, of bad breeding; it is the 
acme of self-consciousness, and carries 
with ititsown punishment. People with 
us are either reserved or over-confident, 
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or simple and sincere, or bold and self- 
assertive; but they are notshy. And what 
is most aggravating is that the English 
make shyness something of a virtue, and 
think that it covers a multitude of sins. 
If a man is rude or a woman brusque, 
his or her friends will say, *‘ You mustn't 
mind him, he’s so shy,” or, ‘*She doesn’t 
mean anything; that’s just her manner; 
she’s so shy.” The English are com 
stantly laughing mockingly at their 
French neighbor on account of his man- 
ner, and yet his exaggerated politeness is 
much less trying to one’s nerves than the 
average Englishman’s lack of the small- 
change of conversation and his ever-pres- 
ent self-consciousness, which render him 
a torment to himself and a trial to the 
people he meets. 

There are different kinds of shyness, 
and different causes for it. To be quite 
fair, it is only right to say that in many 
eases the Englishman’s shyness is due to 
his desire not to appear egotistical, or to 
talk of himself, or of what he does, or 
happens to have done. His horror of the 
appearance of boasting is so great that he 
often errs in the other direction, and is 


silent or abrupt in order that he may not 
be drawn into speaking of himself, or of 
appearing to give importance to his own 


actions. Modesty is, I think, the most 
charming of all English characteristics, 
only it is rather in some instances over- 
done. In our country a man likes you 
to refer to the influence he wields; he 
likes you to say, ‘‘A man in your posi- 
tion,” or, ‘‘ Any one with your influence,” 
or, ‘‘ Placed as you are, you could if you 
would.” It is the breath of his nostrils 
to many a man. But an Englishman 
detests any reference to the fact that he 
is a Member of Parliament as if it were 
something over which he ought to be 
pleased ; he wears his honors awkwardly ; 
more frequently leaves them at home. 
He does not wear his war medals with 
civilian dress. He is quite honest in his 
disregard of title if he has one, though, 
being mortal, he thinks as much of it if 
he lacks it as the chance American does. 
But he does not say, ‘‘ Come down to my 
house and ride my horses and look at my 
pictures.” If he takes you over his place, 
he is apt to speak of his ancestor's tomb 
as a “‘jolly old piece of work,” just as 
though it were a sundial or a chimney- 
piece, and he is much more likely to 
show you the family skeleton than the 
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family plate and pictures. I was in a 
boy’s room at Oxford last summer, and 
saw a picture of one of the peers of Eng 
land there, a man who has held the highest 
offices in the diplomatic service. ‘* Why 
do you have such a large picture of Lord 

here?” I asked. ‘‘Do you admire 
him as much as that?” 

‘‘He’s my father,” he said. ‘Of 
course,” he went on, anxiously, ‘he 
doesn’t dress in all those things unless 
he has to. Here is a better portrait of 
him.” 

And he showed me one of his father in 
knickerbockers. It struck me as a very 
happy instance of English reserve about 
those things of which the average Amer- 
ican youth would have been apt to speak. 
I had known him a couple of weeks, 
but on account of his bearing the family 
name I did not connect him with his fa- 
ther. The ‘‘ things” to which he referred 
were the grand crosses of the orders of the 
Bath, and of the Star of India, and of the 
Indian Empire. An American boy would 
have pointed out their significance to you; 
but the English boy, fearing I would think 
he and his father thought overmuch of 
them, proffered the picture of his father in 
a tweed suit instead. Ihave heard Amer- 
icans in London tell very long stories of 
our civil war, and of their very large share 
in bringing it to a conclusion, and as no 
one had asked them to talk about it, or 
knew anything about it, it used to hurt my 
feelings, especially as I remember having 
tried to drag anecdotes of the Soudan and 
India out of the several English officers 
present, and without success. So, on the 
whole, one must remember this form of 
shyness too. But the shyness which comes 
from stupid fear is unpardonable. 

As an American youth said last sum- 
mer, ‘‘It is rather disappointing to come 
over here prepared to bow down and 
worship, and to find you have to put a 
duchess at her ease.” I asked an Eng- 
lishman once whether or not people 
shook hands when they were presented 
in England. I told him we did not do 
so at home, but that English people seem- 
ed to have no fixéd rule about it, and I 
wanted to know what was expected of 
one. ‘‘ Well, you know,” he said, with 
the most charming naiveté, ‘‘it isn’t a 
matter of rule exactly ; one is generally so 
embarrassed when being introduced that 
one really doesn’t know whether one is 
shaking hands or not.” And he quite 
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expected me to agree. If the English 
themselves were the only ones to suffer 
from their own lack of ease, and of the 
little graces which oil the social wheels, 
it would not so much matter; one would 
only regret that they were not having a 
better time. But they make others suf- 
fer, especially the stranger within their 
gates. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, in 
his essay on ‘‘ The Foreigner at Home,” 
tells of the trials of the Scotchman when 
he first visits England. He says: “A 
Scotchman is vain, interested in himself 
and others, eager for sympathy, setting 
forth his thoughts and experience in the 
best light. The egotism of the Eng- 
lishman is self-contained. He does not 
seek to proselytize. He takes no interest 
in Seotland or the Seotch, and, what is 
the unkindest cut of all, he does not care 
to justify his indifference.” 

If the Scotchman, who certainly seems 
reserved enough in our eyes, is chilled by 
the Englishman’s manner, it is evident 
how much more the American must suf- 
fer before he learns that there is some- 
thing better to come, and that the Eng- 
lishman’s manner is his own misfortune 
and not his intentional fault. The Eng- 
lish say to this, when you know them 
well enough to complain, that we are too 
** sensitive,” and that we are too quick to 
take offence. It never occurs to him that 
it may be that he is too brusque. If you 
say, on mounting a coach, **I am afraid 
I am one too many, I fear I am crowd- 
ing you all,” you can count upon their 
all answering, with perfect cheerfulness, 
‘Yes, you are, but we didn’t know you 
were coming, and there is no help for 
it,” and it never occurs to them that that 
is not perhaps the best way of putting it. 
After a bit you find out that they do not 
mean to be rude, or you learn to be rude 
yourself, and then you get on famously. 
I have had Americans come into my 
rooms in London with tears of indigna- 
tion in their eyes, and tell of the way they 
had been, as they supposed, snubbed and 
insulted and neglected. ‘* Why,” they 
would ask, ‘‘did they invite me to their 
house if they meant to treat me like that? 
I didn’t ask them to. I didn’t foree my- 
self on them. I only wanted a word 
now and then, just to make me feel I 
was a human being. If they had only 
asked me,‘ When are you going away ? 
it would have been something; but to 
leave me standing around in corners, and 
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to go through whole dinners without as 
much as a word, without introducing me 
to any one or recognizing my existence 
Why did they ask me if they only meant 
to insult me when they got me there? 
Is that English hospitality?” And the 
next day I would meet the people with 
whom he had been staying, and they 
would say, ‘‘ We have had such a nice 
compatriot of yours with us, such a well 
informed young man; I hope he will stop 
with us for the shooting.” As far as they 
knew they had done all that civility re 
quired, all they would have given their 
neighbors, or have expected from their 
own people. But they did not know that 
we are not used to being walked over 
rough-shod, that we affect interest even 
if we do not feel it, and that we tell so 
cial fibs if it is going to make some one 
else feel more comfortable. It is as if 
the American had boxed with gloves all 
his life, and then met a man who struck 
with his bare fists; and it naturally hurts. 
And the most pathetic part of the whole 
thing is that they do not know how much 
better than their own the breeding of the 
American really is. It is like the line 
in the International Episode, where the 
American woman points out to her friend 
that their English visitors not only dress 
badly, but so badly that they will not ap- 
preciate how well dressed the Americans 
are. I have seen a whole roomful of 
Englishmen sit still when a woman came 
into her own drawing-room, and then 
look compassionately at the Americans 
present because they stood up. They 
probably thought we were following out 
the rules of some book on etiquette, and 
could not know that we were simply 
more comfortable standing when a wo- 
man was standing than we would have 
been sitting down. And it will not do 
to say in reply to this that these English- 
men of whom I speak were not of the 
better sort, and that I should not judge 
by the middle class. I am not writing of 
tlie middle classes. ‘‘ It was the best but- 
ter,” as the March hare says. 

I have had Atmericans tell me, and 
most interesting Americans they were, of 
dinners in London where they had sat, 
after the women left the room, in absolute 
isolation, when the men near them turn- 
ed their backs on them, and talked of 
things interesting only to themselves, and 
left the stranger to the mercies of the but- 
ler. Imagine anything like that with us! 
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magine our neglecting a guest to that 

<tent—and an Englishman too! We 
light not like him, and would find him 
wvobably a trifle obtuse, but we would not 
et him see it, and we would at least throw 
iim a word now and agin, and ask him 
f he meant to shoot bi» game, or merely 
to write a book about us. It might not 
be that we intended ‘» read his book, or 
eared whether he shot moose or himself, 
but as long as he was our guest we would 
try to make him feel that we did not con- 
sider our responsibility was at an end 
when we gave him his bread-and-butter. 
But the average Englishman and English 
woman does not feel this responsibility. 
I remember a dinner given in New York 
last winter to a prominent Englishman 
who was visiting this country, and there 
happened to be a number of very clever 
men at the table who were good after 
dinner talkers, and not after-dinner story 
tellers, which is a vastly different thing. 
The Englishman’s contribution to the 
evening's entertainment was a succession 
of stories which he had heard on this side, 
ind which he told very badly. The Amer 
icans were quite able to judge of this, as 
they had told the stories themselves many 
different times. But they all listened 
with the most serious or amused interest, 
and greeted each story with the proper 
amount of laughter, and by saying. ** How 
very good,” and ** Quite delightful!” Then 
they all reached under the table and kick 
ed the shins of the unhappy host who had 
subjected them to this trial. In England 
it would not have been the host nor his 
English friends who would have been the 
one tosuffer. [ went with a man who had 
never been in London before to a garden 
party last summer, and warned him on 
the way that he would not be introduced 
to any one, and that after he had met his 
hostess he would probably be left rooted 
to a block of stone on the terrace, and 
would be as little considered as a marble 
statue. He smiled scornfully at this, but 
half an hour after our arrival I passed 
him for the third time as he stood gazing 
dreamily out across the park just where I 
had left him. And asI passed he dropped 
the point of his stick to the ground, and 
drew it carefully around the lines of the 
slab of marble upon which he was stand- 
ing, and then continued to smile signifi- 
cantly out across the lawn. I do not think 
they treat us in this way because we are 
Americans, but because we are strangers, 


and London is a very busy place, and a 
very big place, and those who go about 
there have their time more than taken up 
already, and have but little to spare for 
the chance visitor, It is the same with 
their own people. The governor's lady 
of some little island or military station in 
the colonies, who has virtually boarded 
and lodged and danced and wined the 





‘NOTHING TO SHOW FOR IT BUT CLUBS AND 
THEATRES.” 


distinguished English family who visited 
the station in their yacht the winter be- 
fore, thinks, poor thing, when she reaches 
London that she will receive favors in re- 
turn, and sends her card expectiagly, as 
she has been urged not to forget to do, 
and she is invited to luncheon. And 
after luncheon her hostess says: ‘* Good- 
by. We are going to Lady Somebody's 
musical. Shall we see you there? No? 
Then we shall meet again, I hope.” But 
unless they meet at a street crossing, it is 
unlikely. 

It is the same with thése young English 
subalterns who come back from India and 
Egypt tanned and handsome and keen 
for the pleasures of the town, and who 
have been singing, ‘‘ When will we see 
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London again?’ and who find their three 
months’ furlough slipping by with nothing 
to show for it but clubs and theatres, and 
who go back abusing the country and the 
town that have failed to mark their return 
or to take note of their presence. I know 
one woman in London who expends her 
energies in asking cards for things for 
young lieutenants back on leave, who ap- 
points herself their hostess, whose pleasure 
is in giving these others pleasure, and who 
makes them think the place they call 
home has not forgotten them, and so, 
when they have gone back to the barracks 
or the jungle, they have more to thank 
her for than they know, and many plea- 
sant things to remember. I rather like 
her missionary work better than that of 
Dr. Bernado’s. There are a great many 
Americans who will tell you that we, as 
Americans, are very popular in London; 
that the English think us clever and 
amusing on account of our ‘quaint 
American humor,” and our curious en- 
thusiasm over their traditions and their 
history and its monuments. It may be 
that Iam entirely mistaken, but I do not 
think we are popular at all. I think we 
are just the contrary. As for our Amer- 
ican humor, they do not understand what 
is best of it, and they laugh, if they laugh 
at all, not with us, but at us. Those 
Americans who are willing to be a suc- 
cess through being considered buffoons, 
are perfectly welcome to become so, but it 
does not strike me as an edifying social 
triumph. The Americans who are very 
much liked in London, whether men or 
women, are not the Americans of whose 
doings we hear at home; they are not 
likely to furnish the papers with the ma- 
terial for cablegrams, and do not take the 
fact that they have been found agreeable 
by agreeable people as something of so 
surprising a nature that they should talk 
about it when they return to their own 
country. As a matter of fact, I think the 
English care less for Americans than they 
do for any other foreigners. They think 
us pushing, given to overmuch bragging, 
and too self-assertive. They judge us a 
good deal by the Americans they meet at 
Homburg, who give large tips to the 
head waiter to secure the tables near that 
of a certain royal personage at luncheon- 
time, and those whom they chance to meet 
in a railway carriage, and who spend the 
time in telling them, uninvited, how vast- 
ly inferior are their travelling accommo- 


dations to those of the Chicago limited 
express, with its ‘‘ barber shop, bath-room, 
type-writer, and vestibule-cars, sir, all in 
one.”’ I used to get so weary of the vir 
tues of this American institution that ] 
vowed I would walk the ties when I re 
turned home sooner than enter its rub- 
ber portals again. You can see what 
they think of our bragging by the anec 
dotes they tell you, which are supposed 
to be characteristic of Americans, and 
the point of which, when there is a point, 
invariably turns on some absurdly prodi- 
gious or boasting lie which one American 
tellsanother. They also judge us a great 
deal, and not unnaturally, by what we 
say of each other, and one cannot blame 
them for thinking that those of us whom 
they meet in town during the season must 
be a very bad lot. 

It is almost as impossible to hear one 
American speak well of another Ameri- 
can in London as to hear the cock crow 
at dinner-time. ‘Oh, she’s over here, 
is she,” they say, smiling mysteriously. 
‘*No, I don’t know her. She’s not ex 
actly—well, I really shouldn't say any- 
thing about her; she is not a person I 
would be likely to meet at home.” I 
used to get so tired of hearing one Ameri 
can abuse another because he happened 
to know a duchess and the other one did 
not, because she was asked to a country 
house to which the other wanted to go, 
that I made it a rule to swear that every 
man they asked me about was considered 
in America as one of the noblest of God’s 
handiworks, and I am afraid now that I 
may have vouched for some very disrepu- 
table specimens. They were not worse, 
however, than those Englishmen who 
come to us each winter vouched for by 
equerries of the Queen and several earls 
each, and who go later to the Island in 
our cast-off shoes and with some of our 
friends’ money. If the English judged us 
by the chance American, and we judged 
them by the average English adventurer, 
we would go to war again for some rea- 
son or other at once. And yet that is 
almost what we do. We judge by the 
men who make themselves conspicuous, 
who force themselves on our notice, 
whether they do it by bragging offensive- 
ly in a railway carriage, or by borrowing 
money, or failing to pay their club dues. 
We forget that the gentleman, whether 
he comes from New York or London or 
Athens, is not conspicuous, but passes by 
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unheard, like the angels we entertain un- 
awares, and that where a gentleman is 
concerned there can be no international 
differences. There can only be one sort 
of a gentleman; there can be all varieties 
of eads. An Englishman used to argue 
last summer that he was quite fair in 
judging the Americans as a people by 
the average American, and not by those 
He said 
‘ representative” Ameri- 
that we could not urge that 
our best exponents of what Americans 
should and could be should represent us, 
If the 
English were entering a yacht for an in- 
ternational race they would enter their 
best yacht, not the third or fourth rate 
yachts. No women are more intelligent 
and womanly and sweet than the best of 
the American women, and no men that I 
have met more courteous and clever than 
the best American men, and it is by these 
we should be judged, not by the Ameri 
can who scratches his name over cathe- 
drals when the verger isn’t looking, or the 
young women who race through the halls 
of the Victoria Hotel. 

All of this of which I have been speak- 
ing refers to the Englishman’s manner, 
his outside, his crust, his bark, and bears 
in no way upon his spirit of hospitality 
which it disguises, but which is, neverthe- 
less, much his best point, and in which 
he far outshines his Ameriean cousin. If 
you question this, consider what he gives, 
and how generously he gives it, in compar- 
ison with what we give him. Of course 
hospitality is not to be judged or gauged 
by its expense, or how much one makes 
by it. The mere asking a man to sit 
down may breathe with truer hospitality 
than inviting him to consider all that is 
yours his, as the Spaniards do. What 
do we for the visiting Englishman who 
comes properly introduced, and with a 
wife who happens to be his own? We 
ask him to dinner, and put him up at 
the clubs, and get invitations to what- 
ever is going on, sometimes to give him 
pleasure, and sometimes to show aim how 
socially important we may happen to be. 
In.doing any of these things we run no 
great risk, we are not placed in a position 
from which we cannot at any moment 
withdraw. He does much more than this 
for the visiting American. For some time, 
it is true, he holds you at arm’s-length, as 
I have just described; he looks you over 


he is pleased to like and respect. 
they were not 
cans, and 


which was of course quite absurd. 
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and considers you, and is brusque or 
silent with you; and then, one fine day, 
when you have despaired of ever getting 
the small-change of every-day politeness 
from him, he, figuratively speaking, stuffs 
your hands with bank-notes, and says, 
‘That's all I have at present; spend it as 
vou like, and call on me for more when 
it is gone.” He takes you to his house 
and makes you feel it is your home. He 
gives you his servants, his house, his 
grounds, his gun, and his 
keepers, and the society of his wife and 
daughters, and passes you on eventually 
to his cousins and his sisters and bro- 
thers. This is a show of confidence which 
makes a dinner and a theatre party, or a 
fortnight’s privileges at a club, seem rath- 
er small. 

It is true he does not meet you at the 
door with his family grouped about him 
as though they were going to be photo- 
graphed, and with the dogs barking a 
welcome; he lets you come as you would 
come to your own house, as naturally 
and with as little ostentation. But you 
are given to understand when you get 
there that as long as you turn up at din- 
ner at the right hour, you are to do as 
you please. You get up when you like, 
and go to bed when you like; you can 
fish for pike in the lake in front of the 
house, or pick strawberries, or play tennis 
with his sons and daughters, or read in 
his library, or take the guide-book and 
wander over the house and find out which 
is the Rubens, and trace the family like- 
ness on down to the present day by means 
of Sir Joshua and Romney to Herkomer 
and Watts, and Mendelssohn in a sil- 
ver frame on the centre table. He has 
much more to give than have we, and he 
gives it entirely and without reserve; he 
only asks that you enjoy yourself after 
your own fashion, and allow him to go 
on in his own house in his own way. 
When a man has as much as this to give, 
you cannot blame him if he does not 
cheapen it for himself and for others by 
throwing it open to whoever comes in his 
way. The club with the longest waiting 
list is generally the best club. 

All of this is rather far away from the 
London season of which I began to write, 
but it is the manners and characteristics 
of people which make society, even fash- 
ionable society, and not Gunter or Sherry. 
You may forget whether it was the regi- 
mental band of the First or Second Life- 


horses, his 
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iards, but you do not forget that the 
ostess Was gracious or rude. 


The Ez.st End of London is entirely too 

ful, and too intricate a neighborhood 
o be dismissed in a chapter. It 
rack yard of the greatest city in the world, 
nto which all the unpleasant and un- 
sightly things are thrown and_ hidden 
uway from sight, to be dragged out occa 


is the 


sionally and shaken before the eyes of 
the West End as a warning or a menace. 
Sometimes, or all the time, missionaries 
from the universities and restless spirits 
of the West End into it, and learn 
more or less about it, and help here, and 


exe) 


mend there, but they are as impotent as 
the man who builds a breakwater in front 
of his cottage at Seabright and thinks he 
has subdued the Atlantic Ocean. They 
protect themselves against certain things 

ennui and selfishness and hard-hearted 
but they must see in the end that 
they gain more than they can give; for 
where they save one soul from the burn- 
ing, two are born, still to be saved, who 
will breed in their turn more souls to be 
saved. 

There is more earnest effort in the East 
End of London than there is, I think, in 
the east side of New York. I donot mean 
that it is more honest, but that there is 
more of it. This is only natural, as the 
need is greater, and the bitter cry of out- 
cast London more apparent and continual 
than is the ery that comes from the slums 
of New York. [have heard several gentle- 
men who ought to know say that the east 
side of the American city is quite as appall- 
ing as is the Whitechapel of London, but 
I do not find itso. You cannot judge by 
appearances altogether; dirt and poverty, 
after a certain point is reached, have no 
degrees, and one alley looks as dark as 
another, and one court-yard as dirty; but 
you must judge by the degradation of the 
people, their morals, and their valuation 
of life, and by their lack of ambition. 
If one judged by this the American 
slums would be better in comparison, al- 
though when I say ‘*‘ American ” that is 
hardly fair either, as the lowest depths of 
degradation in New York are touched by 
the Italians and the Russian Jews, as it is 
by the latter in London, and by the Eng- 
lish too. 

This must necessarily be a series of 
obiter dicta, as I cannot quote the in 
cidents or repeat the stories which go to 
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prove what I say, and if I did attempt 
to prove it, somebody who works in the 
slums would come down with a fine array 
of statistics and show how wrong I was. 
So it would be better to take the East End 
of London from the outside entirely. The 
best time to see the East End is on Sun 
day morning in Petticoat Lane, and on 
Saturday night in the streets which run 
off the Commercial Road or Whitechapel 
Road, or in such alleys as Ship's Alley, 
off the Ratcliff Highway. On Sunday 
morning Petticoat Lane is divided into 
three thoroughfares made by two rows of 
handearts, drays, and temporary booths 
ranged along each gutter. 


The people 
ina 
and 
and 
Everything that 
is sold, and most things that are generally 


pass up and down these three lanes 
long continuous stream, which stops 
congests at certain points of interest 
then breaks on again. 


given or thrown away, are for sale on 
this street on Sunday morning. It is 
quite useless to enumerate them, *‘ every- 
thing” is comprehensive enough; the fact 
that they sell for nothing is the main 
feature of interest. It is the most excel- 
lent lesson in the value of money that 
the world gives. You learn not only 
the value of a penny, but the value of a 
farthing. <A silver sixpence shines like 
a diamond with the rare possibilities it 
presents, and a five-pound note will 
buy half a mile of merchandise. All of 
the dealers call their wares at one and 
the same time, and abuse the rival deal- 
ers by way of relaxation. The rival deal 
er does not mind this, but regards it as 
a form of advertisement, and answers in 
kind, and the crowd listens with delighted 
interest. ‘Go on,” one of the men will 
ery from the back of his cart 
an’ buy his rotten clothes. 
sells ‘em cheap. 


“go on 
O course he 
‘Cos why! ‘Cos he 
never pays his pore workin’ people their 
waiges. He's a blooming sweater, ’e is; 
‘e never gives nothink to his workers but 
promises and kicks; that’s all "Ammer- 
stein gives. Yes, you do; you-know you 
do. And what ’appens, why, ‘is clothes 
is all infected with cholera, and falls to 
pieces in the sun and shrinks up in the 
rain. They ain’t fit for nothink but to 
bury folks in, ’cos if yer moves in ‘em 
they falls ter pieces and leaves vou naked. 
I don’t call no names, but this I will say, 
*"Ammerstein is a —— — thief, 
‘eis, and a——- —— liar, and ‘is clothes 
is —— moth-eaten cholera blankets, 
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robbed from ‘ospitals and made over.” 
Then ‘‘’Ammerstein,”’ on the next cart, 
who has listened to this with his thumbs 
in the sleeves of his waistcoat, smiles 
cheerfully and says: ‘* You musd egscuse 
that jail-birt on the nexd cart. He vas 
a clerk of mine, but he stole oud of der 
till, und I discharged him, and he feels 
bat aboud id.” 

Saturday night is naturally the best 
time in which to visit the East End, for 
the reason that the men and the women 
have been paid off, and are out buying 
the next week’s rations and visiting from 
public - house to public- house, and are 
noisy and merry, or sullen and bent on 
fighting, as the case may be. The streets 
are filled with carts lit with flaring oil- 
lamps, and the public- houses, open on 
every side, are ablaze with gas and glit- 
tering with mirrors and burnished pew- 
ter, and the sausage and fish shops, with 
these edibles frying in the open front 
windows, send out broad rays of smoky 
light and the odor of burning fat. It 
is like a great out-of-door kitchen, full 
of wonderful colors and flaring lights 
and inky shadows, with glimpses of stout, 
florid, respectable working-men’s wives, 
with market basket on arm, jostled by 
trembling hags of the river-front, and 
starving wild-eyed young men_ with 
enough evil purpose in their faces to do 
many murders, and with not enough 
power in their poor ill-fed and unkempt 
twisted bodies to strangle a child. 

There are no such faces to be seen any- 
where else in the world, no such despair 
nor misery nor ignorance. They are 
brutal, sullen, and gladless. A number 
of these men together make you feel an 
uneasiness concerning your safety which 
is not the fear of a fellow-man, such as 
you might confess to if you met any 
men alone in a dark place, but such as 
you feel in the presence of an animal, an 
uneasiness which comes from ignorance 
as to what it may possibly do next, and as 
to how it will go about doing it. One 
night an inspector of police woke fifty of 
these men in McCarthy's lodging-house 
on Dorset Street, off the Commercial 
Road, to exhibit them, and I felt as though 
I had walked into a cage with the keep- 
er. They lay on strips of canvas naked 
to the waist, for it was a warm, close 
night, and as the ray from the police- 
man’s lantern slid from cot to cot, it 
showed the sunken chests and ribs of 
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some half-starved wrecks of the wharves 
or the broad torso of a ‘‘ docker,” or a 
sailor's hairy breast marked with tattoo 
ing, and the throats of two men scarred 
with long dull red lines where some on: 
had drawn a knife, and some of them 
tossed and woke cursing and muttering 
and then rested on their elbows, cowering 
before the officers and blinking at the 
light, or sat erect and glared at them de 
fiantly, and hailed them with drunken 
bravado. 

‘*The beds seem comfortable,” I said to 
McCarthy, by way of being civil. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” he answered, ‘‘com 
for’ble enough, only it ain't proper, after 
paying twopence for your bed, to ‘ave 
a policeman a-waking you up with a 
lamp in your face. It ‘urts the ‘ouse, 
that’s wot it does.” He added, gloomily, 
“Tt droives away trade.” The most in 
teresting group of these men I ever 
saw gathered together in one place was 
at Harwood’s Musie Hall. This is a 
place to which every stranger in London 
should It is a long low building 
near Spitalfields Market, and there are 
two performances a night, one at seven 
and another at nine. The price of admit 
tance is fourpence. The seats are long 
deal benches without arms, and the place 
is always crowded with men. I have 
never seen a woman there. The men 
bring their bottles of bitter ale with them 
and a fried sole wrapped in paper, and as 
the performance goes on they munch at 
the sole in one hand and drink out of the 
bottle in the other. When a gentleman 
in the middle of a bench wants more room 
he shoves the man next him, and he in 
turn shoves the next, and he the next, 
with the result that the man on the end 
is precipitated violently into the aisle, to 
the delight of those around him. He 
takes this apparently as a matter of course, 
and without embarrassment or show of 
anger pounds the man who has taken his 
end seat in the face and ribs until he 
gets it again, at which this gentleman 
pounds the man who had shoved him, 
and so it goes on like a row of falling 
bricks throughout the length of the bench. 

Sometimes you will see as many as 
three or four of these impromptu battles 
running from bench to bench in the most 
orderly and good-natured manner pos- 
sible. Harwood’s has a tremendous sense 
of humor, only the witticisms of its eli- 
entéle are not translatable. The first 
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time I went there we were ushered into 
the solitary private box, and as our party 
came in, owing to our evening dress, or 
to the fact that we looked down, I sup- 
pose, too curiously on the mass of evil, 
upturned faces, one of the boys sprang 
to his feet and cried: *‘Gentlemen, owin’ 
to the unexpected presence of the Prince 
of Wailes, the audience will please rise 
and sing ‘God save the Queen,’ which 
the audience did with much ironical so- 
lemnity. 

The orchestra at Harwood’s, which con- 
sists of five pieces, is not very good. 
One night the stage-manager came before 
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the curtain and stated that owing to the 
non-arrival of the sisters Barrow, who 
were to do the next turn, there would be 
a wait of ten minutes; ‘this, however,” 
he added, ‘‘ will be made up to you by 
the gentlemen of the orchestra, who have 
kindly consented to play a few selections.” 
Instantly one of the audience jumped to 
his feet, and waving his hands implor- 
ingly, cried, in a voice of the keenest fear 
and entreaty: ‘‘Good Gawd, governor, it 
‘ain't our fault the ladies ‘aven’t come. 
Don’t turn the orchestra on us. We'll 
be good.” 

The East End of London sprang into 
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prominence of late on account of the 
murders which committed there. 
These murders are not yet far enough 
off in the past to have become matters of 
history, or near enough to be of ‘‘ news 
interest.” It is not my intention to speak 
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suers as effectively as though they wer 
running in a maze. This fact explains 
perhaps, the escape of the Whitechap: 
murderer, and serves to excuse in son. 
degree the London police for having faile: 
to find him, 
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‘‘OWIN’ TO THE UNEXPECTED PRESENCE OF THE PRINCE OF WAILES.” 


of them now or here, but twenty years 
or so from now the story of these crimes 
must be written, for they are undoubted- 
ly the most remarkable criminal event 
of the century. But the elements which 
made them possible exist to-day in the 
nature of the neighborhood and in the 
condition of the women of the district. 
In a minute’s time one can walk from 
the grandly lit High Street, Whitechapel, 
which is like our Sixth Avenue filled 
with pedestrians from the Bowery, into 
a net- work of narrow passageways and 
blind alleys and covered courts as intri- 
cate and dirty as the great net- work of 
sewers which stretches beneath them. A 
criminal can turn into one of these courts 
and find half a dozen openings leading 
into other courts and into dark alleys, in 
which he can lose himself and his pur- 


The East End of London is either to be 
taken seriously by those who study it, 
and whose aim and hope are to reclaim it 
as a great and terrible problem, or from 
the outside by those who with a morbid 
interest go to walk through it and to pass 
by on the other side. The life of the 
Whitechapel coster as shown by Albert 
Chevalier and The Children of the Ghetto 
is a widely different thing, vet both are 
true and both untrue as showing only one 
side. Iconfess to having in no way touched 
upou the East End of London deeply. 1 
know and have seen just enough of it to 
know how little one can judge of it from 
the outside, and I feel I should make some 
apology for having touched on it at all 
to those men and women who are work- 
ing there, and giving up their lives to its 
redemption. 
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He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


—RIME OF THI 


IS horses were led to the water, and 
| would not drink. Therefore Balaam 
was lashing them heavily. He 
across Butte Creek, and was aware of a 
tall man watering his horse on the oppo 
site bank. Strangers to each other, the 
two exchanged a slight nod, and each was 


looked 


continuing his business, when Balaam saw 
a second traveller, a young fellow whom 
he knew. 

‘** Hello, Shorty!” 

‘* Morning.” 

Shorty turned out of the trail on the 
further side of Butte Creek and came to 
the bank. 

**That’s Mr. Balaam your letter’s for,” 
he informed the tall man, who got on his 
horse, and drawing an envelope from his 
battered overalls, crossed the creek. 

The note was from the owner of two 
horses Balaam had borrowed many weeks 
before, in the early spring, promising to 
return them at once. The message was 
civil; it hoped ** this dunning reminder” 
might be excused. It had not come 
straight, but deviously, in the pockets of 
three successive cow-punchers. It was 
ten days old, and looked a hundred years. 
As Balaam read it. he wished he had sent 
the horses back before. Their owner was 
a judge, and a great man in the Territory. 

Well,” the ranchman said, musing 
aloud in his annoyance, ‘‘he wants them 
by the 30th. Well, this is the 24th, and 
time enough yet.” 

‘This is the 27th,” said the messenger. 

And Shorty, from the further bank, 
echoed: ‘‘ Yes. It’s sure the 27th.” He 
and his pony stood under a cottonwood, 
and idly looked across at the talkers. 

It was Balaam’s mistake. He had 
drifted three sunrises behind the progress 
of the month. Days look alike, and often 
lose their names a hundred miles from a 
railroad. Balaam realized that it would 
not be so easy now to return the horses 
at the time requested, and his vexation 
increased. Suddenly, perceiving the date 
of the Judge’s letter, he held it out to the 
messenger and struck the paper. 

‘’ What's your idea in bringing me that 
two weeks late?” he said, instantly con- 
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vinced that all his own delay since the 
early spring was this messenger’s fault. 

The man explained that the note had 
been given him only on the preceding 
night, and he had hurried away from the 
round-up at once. 

‘Last night! Why didn’t you chuck 
the thing away, my friend, instead of 
the 27th of the 
You'd have been just as useful, 
And 


packing it over here 
month ? 
and saved yourself an extra ride.” 


Balaam laughed with a grating snarl. 
The cow-puncher levelled a lazy eye on 


Balaam, and after pondering a moment, 
decided to smile at “‘such talk from a 
mis’able little runt like that,” as he ex- 
plained later to Shorty in a gentle voice. 
He was a Virginian, and there was much 
sunny leisure in his speech and way. 

‘Are you going back to the round- 
up?” asked Balaam. 

‘*No, seh. Not if the hawses is round 
chyeh yet.” 

**Round here 
they're not?” 

‘Why, if you have them sent along 
back the Judge will be right sorry for 
youh trouble. He sent awdelis with this 
hyeh letteh directin’ I was to shu’ly fetch 
two hawses if they washyeh. The Judge 
has friends goin’ to arrive from New 
Yawk for a trip to Montana.” 

Balaam grunted with displeasure, and 
thought of the sixty or seventy days since 
he had told the Judge he would return 
the horses at once. He looked across at 
Shorty seated in the shade, and through 
his uneasy thoughts his instinct irre!- 
evantly noted what a good pony the youth 
rode. It was the same animal he had 
once twice before. But some- 
thing must be done. The Judge’s horses 
were far out on the big range, and must 
be found and driven in, which would take 
certainly the rest of this day, possibly part 
of the next. 

Balaam called to one of his men and 
gave some sharp orders, empliasizing de- 
tails, repeating directions, and enjoining 
haste, while the large and patient Vir- 
ginian leaned slightly against his horse, 
with one arm over the saddle, hearing 
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and understanding; for out of Balaam’s 
situation he derived an amusement that 
his face did not in the least reveal. The 
man departed to saddle up for his search 
on the big range, and Balaam resumed the 
unhitehing of his team. 

‘‘Cow- punching?” he inquired of 
Shorty. He ignored the Virginian. 

‘‘Got better employment,” said Shorty, 
haughtily. 

Then Balaam knew at once that Shorty 
had no employment whatever, and had 
probably been turned off the round-up for 
going to sleep while night-herding. 

‘“Good pony of yours,” he said to 
Shorty, striking his own horse in the jaw, 
because he held back, and did not come 
down to the water and drink as the other 
was doing. 

‘‘ Your trace ain’t undone,” commented 
the Virginian, pointing. 

Balaam loosed the strap he had forgot- 
ten, and cut the horse again for consist- 
ency’s sake as the animal now came down, 
bewildered, with his head in the air, stop- 
ping short and snuffing. 

The on-lookers were not much surprised 
at any of this, for Wyoming horses do not, 
as a rule, have a good time. Balaam’s 
temper was his own, but his notions of 
how to treat animals were altogether 
those of his community. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that people who in’ the ordi- 
nary scope of their business year after 
year must slice off the ears of so many 
floundering half-throttled calves, and 
smell so continually the odor of live veal 
under the branding-irons, should in time 
blunt their sensibilities, and exterminate 
whatever of humanity fordumb beasts may 
once have existed within them. There 
was a time, not so very long ago, when 
most enlightened potentates extracted se- 
crets and obediénce by slowly cracking 
the bones or twisting off the thumbs of 
those who had the misfortune to differ 
from them in matters politic and reli- 
gious. This is not thought well of to-day ; 
and there are signs that cruelty to any- 
thing, even to a horse, will come to be gen- 
erally discountenanced. But not quite yet. 

‘Quit the round-up?” inquired Balaam. 

“That's what I done,” said Shorty. 
** Yesterday morning.” 

“How far have they got?” 

‘Workin’ Little Muddy to-day and to- 
morrow. They'll finish up this week.” 

‘** You must have slept at the Sand Hill 
outfit coming down.” 
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Shorty nodded. ‘‘ What's Carew doin’ 
havin’ a man like Sorgy Trampas work 
fer him, anyway?” said he. 

The observing Balaam now drew an- 
other inference—that Shorty had played 
ecards in the evening at the Sand Hill, 
Carew’s ranch, and that in the morning 
his pocket was empty and Trampas’s 
pocket was full. Balaam looked at this 
very young man, and knew he was in 
trouble; and he determined to own the 
very young man’s horse that day. 

-“*Carew’s an Englishman, and hires 
Trampas because he don’t know enough 
not to,” said Balaam. 

Here the Virginian made a reflection. 
‘**Most astonishin’ thing in natural his- 
tory,” said he, not addressing any one in 
particular, ‘‘ is the number of useful facts 
them English ain’t aware of.” 

‘*Carew ‘ll be sure sorry he hired 
Trampas some day,” said Shorty, vindic- 
tively. ‘*‘ And the sooner he is, the better 
for his chances of ownin’ his own calves.” 

This was more slander than was cred- 
itable for onc cow-puncher to speak of 
another. 

“Oh yes!” thought Balaam, scrutiniz- 
ing the dusty youth with some contempt. 
‘“Trampas put up a deck on him, and 
took his money. That's as plain as you 
please. Hello, Shorty!” he called out, 
for Shorty was departing, ‘‘don't you like 
dinner any more? Grub’s ready about 
now.” 

Shorty forded the creek and slung his 
saddle off, and on invitation turned Pe- 
dro, his buckskin pony, into Balaam’s 
pasture. This was green, the rest of the 
wide world being yellow except only 
where Butte Creek, with its bordering 
cotton woods, coiled away into the desert 
distance like a green snake without eid. 
The Virginian also turned his horse into 
the pasture. He must stay at the ranch 
till the Judge’s horses should be found. 

‘*Mrs. Balaam's East yet,” said her 
lord, leading the way to his dining-room. 

He wanted Shorty to dine with him, 
and could not exclude the Virginian, 
much as°he should have enjoyed this. 
Balaam hated a man he could not bully. 

‘* See any Indians?” he inquired, as they 
ate. 

‘*Na-a-a!” said Shorty, in disdain of 
recent rumors. } 

‘‘They ain’t a-travellin’ over hyeh.” 
said the Virginian. ‘‘ Bow-Laig Range is 
whar they was repawted.” 
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**What business have they got off the 
reservation, I'd like to know,” said the 
ranchman—‘* Bow-Leg or anywhere?” 

‘Oh, it’s just a hunt, and kind of vis- 
itin’ their friends on the South Reserva- 
tion,” Shorty explained. ‘‘ Squaws along 
and all.” 

‘Well, if the folks at Washington 
don't keep squaws and all where they be- 
long,” said Balaam, in a rage, ‘‘ the folks 
in Wyoming Territory ‘ll do a little job 
that way themselves.” 

‘*There’s a petition out,” said Shorty. 
** Paper’s goin’ East with a lot of names 
to it. But they ain’t no harm, them Ind- 
ians ain’t.” 

‘**No harm?” rasped out Balasm. ‘* You 
don’t seem to learn anything in this 
country, Jim Gill, except what you know 
about the Drybone hog ranch. Why 
don’t you get hired there for assistant bar- 
tender, and quit punching cows, which 
is too much physical exercise for you? 
No harm? Was it white men druv off 
the O. C. yearlings?” 

Balaain’s Eastern grammar was some- 
times at the mercy of his Western feel- 
ings. The thought of the perennial stul- 
tification of Indian affairs at Washing- 
ton, whether by politician or philanthro- 
pist, was always sure to arouse him. He 
walked impatiently about while he spoke, 
and halted at the window. Out in the 
world the unclouded day was shining, 
and Balaam’s eye travelled across the 
plains to where a blue line, faint and 
pale, lay along the end of the vast yel- 
low distance. That was the beginning 
of the Bow-Leg Mountains. Somewhere 
over there were the red men, ranging in 
unfrequented depths of rock and pine— 
their forbidden ground. 

Dinner was ready, and they sat down. 

‘** And, I suppose,” Balaam continued, 
still hot on the subject, ‘‘ you'd claim 
Indians object to killing a white man 
when they run onto him good and far 
from human help? These peaceable Ind- 
ians are just the worst in the business.” 

‘That's so,” assented the easy-opinion- 
ed Shorty, exactly as if he had always 
maintained this view. ‘‘ Chap started for 
Sunk Creek three weeks ago. Trapper, 
he was; old like, with a red shirt. One 
of his horses come into the round-up 
Toosday. Man ‘ain't been heard from.” 
He ate in silence for a while, evidently 
brooding in his childlike mind. Then 
he said, querulously, ‘‘I’d sooner trust 


one of them Indians than I would Sorgy 
Trampas.” { 

Balaam slanted his fat bullet-head far to 
one side, and laying his spoon down (he 
had opened some canned grapes), lauglied 
steadily at his guest with a harsh relish 
of irony. 

The guest ate a grape, and perceiving 
he was seen through, smiled back rathe: 
miserably. 

‘Say, Shorty,” said Balaam, his head 
still slanted over, ‘‘ what's the figures of 
your bank balance just now?” 

‘*T ain’t usin’ banks,” murmured the 
youth. 

Balaam chuckled. ‘‘I wouldn’t,” he 
said. ‘‘ It’s liable to puff a man up, and 
make him feel he’s better than his neigh 
bors.” 

‘* Which it ain’t American to feel,” ob- 
served the Virginian, ‘‘even when you're 
inside a bank.” 

Balaam put some more grapes on 
Shorty’s plate, and sliding a cigar from 
his waistcoat, sent it rolling to his guest. 

‘*Matches are behind you,” he added. 
He gave acigar to the Virginian as an 
after-thought, but, to his disgust, the man 
put it in his pocket and lighted a pipe. 

‘*A bank account’s awful comfortable 
all the same,” said Shorty; ‘I’ve had one 
twiced. Laramie First National, and Buf 
falo, when I was ridin’ on Powder River. 
And onced I sent some money back home 
—November, seventy-nine. I wisht I'd 
a-kep’ it. There’sa bill I got to renoo first 
day of—” Shorty stopped amazed ; his hair 
could not rise up on end, being always so, 
but his voice stuck in his throat. Balaam 
had turned round from a cupboard hold 
ing a very nice-looking bottle. 

‘** It’s Old Peachbottom,” he whispered, 
lovingly, though why he should whisper 
is not clear. 

‘*Most folks claim—” Shorty began, but 
the lad mustered wisdom enough to check 
the remainder of his observation, which 
was going to be, ‘‘ this ranch is total ab- 
stinence.” 

‘* What do they claim, Shorty ?” cackled 
Balaam, gloating wickedly over his deep 
filled glass. -‘‘I guess you'd claim that's 
pretty good. Fill her up, man!” (for the 
diffident cow-puncher had poured himself 
a slight quantity)—‘‘ fill up! You'll get 
nothing like that in Drybone, not though 
you were a stockholder in the hog ranch.” 

Indeed, Shorty could, in his present 
plight, get nothing at all at that estab- 
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lishment, unless for love, and the pro- 
prietor was not one who held love to 
be a good consideration. The Virginian 
helped himself to the liquor when Balaam 
pushed it to him, and the host with his 
cuests smoked and drank without further 
talk. 

‘* Well, I guess I'll be pulling out for 
town,” said Shorty, after a proper portion 
of Old Peachbottom. He put on his hat 
and stood in the open door. ‘‘ Can I take 
your mail fer yu’?” he inquired, *‘ or do 
anything in Drybone?” 

Balaam was locking up the bottle. 

‘*And thank yu’ fer a sure good din- 
ner, Mr. Balaam,”’ added the guest, with a 
certain shyness. 

It was exceptional to make such an 
acknowledgment at all, or, at any rate, so 
directly. But the hospitality had been 
exceptional, and Shorty could not know 
that Balaam was thinking about Pedro, 
the buckskin pony. They walked to the 
pasture and lifted down the bars. 

‘*Got a rope?” Balaam asked. 

‘‘Don’t need to rope him. I can walk 
right up to Pedro. You stay back.” 

Hiding his bridle behind him, Shorty 
walked to the river-bank, where the pony 
was switching his long tail in the shade, 
and speaking persuasively to him, came 
nearer till he laid his hand on Pedro's 
dusky mane, which was many shades dark- 
er than his hide. He turned expectant- 
ly, and his master came up to his expec- 
tations with a piece of bread. 

‘* Kats that, does he ?” said Balaam,over 
the bars. 

‘* Likes the salt,” said Shorty. ‘* Now, 
n-n-ow, here! Yu’ don’t guess yu’'ll be 
bridled, don’t yu’? Open your teeth! 
Yu'd like to play yu’ was nobody’s horse 
and live private? Or maybe yu'd prefer 
ownin’ a saloon?” 

Pedro evidently enjoyed this talk and 
the dodging he made about the bit. Once 
fairly in his mouth, he accepted the inev- 
itable, and followed Shorty to the bars, 
who there turned and extended his hand. 

‘‘ Shake!” he said to his pony, who lift- 
ed his fore foot quietly and put it in his 
master’s hand. Then the master tickled 
his nose, and he wrinkled it and flattened 
his ears,pretending to bite. His face wore 
an expression of knowing relish over this 
performance. ‘‘Now the other hoof,” 
said Shorty, and horse and master shook 
hands with their left. ‘‘I learned him 
that,” said the cowboy, with pride and 


affection. ‘‘Say, Pede,” he continued, in 
Pedro's ear, ‘‘ ain’t yu’ the best little horse 
in the country? What? Here, now! 
Keep out of that, you dead-beat! There 
ain’t no more bread.” He pinched the 
pony’s nose, one quarter of which was 
wedged into his pocket. 

** Quite a lady’s little pet!” said Balaam, 
with the rasp in his voice. ‘‘ That kind 
of tomfoolery makes me sick. Pity this 
isn't New York, now, where there's a big 
market for harmless horses. Gee-gees, 
the children call them.” 

‘‘ He ain’t no gee- gee,” said Shorty, of- 
fended. ‘‘ He'll beat any cow-pony work- 
in’ you’ve got. Yu’ can turn him ona 
half-dollar. Don’t need to touch the 
reins. Hang ‘em on one finger and 
swing yer body, and he'll turn.” 

Balaam knew this, and he knew the 
pony was only a four-year-old. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘ Drybone’s had no circus this 
season. Maybe they’d buy tickets to see 
Pedro. He’s good for that, anyway.” 

Shorty became gloomy, and a smile 
crossed the face of the Virginian, smoking 
his pipe to himself, for he perceived what 
Balaam was getting at. 

‘*Try a circus,” persisted that worthy. 
‘* Alter your plans for spending cash in 
town, and make a little money instead.” 

Shorty, having no plans to alter and 
no cash to spend, grew still more gloomy. 

‘* What ‘ll you take for that pony?” 
said Balaam. 

Shorty spoke up instantly. ‘‘A hun- 
dred dollars couldn’t buy that piece of 
stale mud off his back,” he asserted, look- 
ing off into the sky grandiosely. 

But Balaam looked at Shorty. ‘‘ You 
keep the mud,” he said, ‘“‘and I'll give 
you thirty dollars for the horse.” 

Shorty did a little professional laugh- 
ing, and began to walk towards his saddle. 

‘*Give you thirty dollars,” repeated 
Balaam, picking a stone up and slinging 
it into the river. 

‘* How far do yu’ eall it to Drybone ?” 
Shorty remarked, stooping to investigate 
the bucking-strap on his saddle—a super- 
fluous performance, for Pedro never 
bucked. 

‘* You won't have to walk,” said Ba- 
laam. ‘‘ Stay all night, and I'll send you 
over comfortably in the morning when 
the wagon goes for the mail.” 

‘“Walk!” Shorty retorted. ‘ Dry- 
bone’s twenty-five miles. Pedro’ll put 
me there in three hours and not know he 
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done it.” He lifted the saddle on the 
horse’s back. ‘*‘Come, Pedro,” said he. 

‘*Come, Pedro!” mocked Balaam. 

There followed a little silence. 

‘* No, sir,” mumbled Shorty, with his 
head under Pedro’s belly, busily cinching. 
‘*A hundred dollars is bottom figures.” 

Balaam, in his turn, now duly per- 
formed some professional laughing, which 
was noted by Shorty under the horse’s 
belly. He stood up and squared round 
on Balaam. ‘‘ Well, then,” he said, 
‘* what ‘ll yu’ give fer him?” 

‘Thirty dollars,” said Balaam, looking 
far off into the sky, as Shorty had looked. 

‘**Oh, come, now,” expostulated Shorty. 

It was he who now did the feeling for 
au offer, and this was what Balaam liked 
to see. ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said, ‘‘ thirty,” 
and looked surprised that he should have 
to mention the sum so often. 

‘*T thought yu'd quit them first fig- 
ures,” said the cow-puncher, “‘fer yu’ can 
see I ain’t goin’ to look at ’em.” 

Balaam climbed up on the fence and 
sat there. ‘I’m not crying for your Pe- 
dro,” he observed, dispassionately. ‘* Only 
it struck ‘me you were dead - broke, and 
wanted to raise cash to renew a note and 
keep yourself going till you hunted upa 
job and could buy him back.” He hooked 
his right thumb inside his waistcoat pock- 
et. ‘‘But I'm not crying for him,” he 
repeated. ‘‘He'd stay right here, of 
course. I wouldn’t part with him. Why 
does he stand that way? Hello!” Ba- 
laam suddenly straightened himself, like 
aman who has made a discovery. 

‘*Hello what?” said Shorty, on the de- 
fensive. 

Balaam was staring at Pedro with a ju- 
dicial frown. Then he stuck out a finger 
at the horse, keeping the thumb hooked 
in his pocket. So meagre a gesture was 
felt by the ruffled Shorty to be no just 
way to point at Pedro. ‘‘ What's the mat- 
ter with that fore leg there?” said Ba- 
laam. 

‘““Which? Nothin’s the matter with 
it!” snapped Shorty. 

Balaam climbed down from his fence 
and came over with elaborate delibera- 
tion. He passed his hand up and down 
the off fore leg. Then he spit slenderly. 
‘*Mm!” he said, thoughtfully; and added, 
with a shade of sadness; “that’s always 
to be expected when they’re worked too 
young.” 

Shorty slid his hand slowly over the 


disputed leg. ‘* What's to be expected?” 
he inquired—‘‘ that they'll eat hearty? 
Well, he does.” 

At this retort the Virginian permitted 
himself to laugh in audible sympathy 
He hoped Balaam was not going to work 
Pedro out of Shorty. 

**Sprung,” continued Balaam, with a 
sigh. ‘* Whirling round short when hi 
bones were soft did that. Yes.” 

‘** Sprung!” Shorty said, with a bark of 
indignation. ‘‘Come on, Pede; you an 
me Il spring for town.” 

He caught the horn of his saddle, an: 
as he swung into place the horse rushe 
away with him. ‘*O-ee! yoi-yup, yup 
yup!” sang Shorty, in the shrill cow dia 
lect. He made Pedro play an exhibition 
game of speed, bringing him round clos 
to Balaam in a wide circle, and then lx 
vanished in dust down the left-bank trai] 

Balaam looked after him and laughed 
harshly. He had seen trout dash about 
like that when the hook in their jaw first 
surprised them. He knew Shorty would 
show the pony off, and he knew Shorty’s 
love for Pedro was not equal to his need 
of money. He called to one of his men, 
asked something about the dam at tli 
mouth of the cafion, where the main irri 
gation ditch began, made a remark about 
the prolonged drought, and then walked 
to his dining-room door, where, as he ex 
pected, Shorty met him. 

*‘Say,” said the youth, ‘‘do you con 
sider that’s any kind of a way to talk 
about a good horse?” 

‘** Any dude could see the leg’s sprung, 
said Balaam. But he looked at Pedro’ 
shoulder, which was well laid back; and 
he admired his points, dark in contrast 
with the buckskin, and also the width 
between the eyes. 

‘*Now you know,” whined Shorty, 
‘*that it ain’t sprung any more than you: 
leg’s cork. If you mean the right leg 
ain't just plumb straight, I can tell you 
he was born so, for I branded him and 
seen it then. That don’t make no differ 
ence, for it ain’t weak. Try him onced 
Just as sound and strong as iron. Never 
stumbles. And he don’t never go to 
jumpin’ with yu’. He's kind and he’s 
smart.” And the master petted his pony, 
who lifted a hoof for another hand-shake. 

Of course Balaam had never thought 
the leg was sprung, and he now took 
on an unprejudiced air of wanting to be- 
lieve Shorty’s statements if he only could. 


‘* Maybe there’s two years’ work left in 
that leg,” he remarked. 

‘* Maybe there’s two dollars comin’ to 
Shorty for a mighty good hawse,” ob- 
served the Virginian to himself. *‘* Better 
give him away, Shorty,” he said aloud, 
sardonically. ‘‘ His laig’s busted and 
he’s no good. Mr. Balaam says so.” 

He foresaw what sort of a bargain his 
feather-headed friend was going to make 
under the stress of poverty. But he could 
not interfere. He would not have said 
even the little that he had save for his 
dislike of Balaam—a feeling he had con- 
ceived at first sight. In bets, card games, 
horse deals, and other matters of business 
aman must take care of himself, and wise 
on-lookers must hold their peace. 

That evening Shorty again had a cigar 
and some more Old Peachbottom. He 
had parted with Pedro for forty dollars, 
a striped Mexican blanket, and a pair of 
spurs. Undressing over in the bunk- 
house, he said to the Virginian, ** Vll 
sure buy Pedro back off him just as soon 
as ever I rustle some cash.” The Vir- 
ginian grunted. He was thinking he 
should have to travel hard to get the 
horses to the Judge by the 30th. 

In the early dawn Shorty sat up among 
his blankets on the floor of the bunk- 
house, and saw the various sleepers coiled 
or sprawled in their beds; and their breath- 
ing had not yet grown restless at the 
nearing of day. He stepped to the door 
carefully, and saw the crowding black- 
birds begin their walk and chatter in the 
mud of the littered and trodden corrals. 
From beyond, among the cottonwoods, 
came continually the smooth unemphatic 
sound of the doves answering each other 
invisibly; and against the empty ridge of 
the river-bluff lay the moon, no longer 
shining, for there was established a new 
light through the sky. Pedro stood in 
the pasture close to the bars. The cow- 
boy slowly closed the door behind him, 
and sitting down on the step, drew his 
money out and idly handled it, taking 
no comfort just then from its possession. 
Then he putit back, and after dragging on 
his boots, crossed to the pasture and held 
a last talk with his pony, brushing the 
cakes of mud from his hide where he had 
rolled, and passing a lingering hand over 
his mane. As the sounds of the morning 
came increasingly from tree and plain, 
Shorty glanced back to see that no one 
was yet out of the cabin, and then put his 
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arms round the horse’s neck, laying his 
head against him. For a moment the 
cowboy’s insignificant face was exalted 
by the emotion he would never have let 
others see. He hugged tight this animal, 
who was dearer to his heart than any- 
body in the world. 

‘*Good-by, Pedro,” he said—‘‘ good-by.” 

Pedro looked for bread. 

‘‘No,” said his master, sorrowfully, 
‘“not any more. Yu’ know well I'd give 
it yu’ if I had it. You and me didn't 
figure on this, did we, Pedro? Good-by.” 

He hugged his pony again, and re- 
turned to the ranch. After breakfast he 
and his belongings departed to Drybone, 
and Pedro from his field calmly watched 
his departure; for horses recognize even 
less than men the momentous corners that 
their destinies turn. The pony stopped 
feeding to look at the mail-wagon pass 
by; but the master sitting in the wagon 
forebore to turn his head. 

It was a grievous day for that master 
that his pony must pass into other hands. 
Shorty was scarcely an admirable char- 
acter; even more shiftless than his kind, 
and under ill luck less stoic. His mother’s 
sense of responsibility for him was entire- 
ly relieved by his birth, and he grew up 
accidentally, receiving, as he matured 
towards manhood, no other instruction 
than the appropriate dissipations for each 
advancing period imparted by competent 
friends. Yet in him lived a native ten- 
derness for animals, which, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. Therefore 
was Shorty’s sorrow keen, though he 
might soon forget it. Pedro the unknow- 
ing felt no sorrow. But this parting was 
nevertheless a grievous evil day for him 
also. Men are in the hands of fate alone; 
horses are in the hands of men. Balaam, 
though well brought up once, in New 
Jersey, a man who could read books and 
believed in matrimony and monogamy, 
and often washed, knew no kindness for 
animals, as has been seen. He was the 
rule, Shorty the exception. - Yet Balaam 
was at least half civilized. 

Resigned to wait for the Judge's horses, 
Balaam went into his office this dry 
bright morning and read nine accumula- 
ted newspapers; for he was behindhand. 
Then he rode out on the ditches, and met 
his man returning witi the troublesome 
animals at last. He hastened home and 
sent for the Virginian. He had made a 
decision. 
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‘*See here,” he said; ‘‘ those horses are 
coming. What trail would you take over 
to the Judge's?” 

‘* Sho'tes’ trail’s right through the Bow- 
Laig Mountains,” said the man, in his 
gentle voice. 

‘*Guess you're right. It’s dinner-time. 
We'll start right afterwards. We'll 
make Little Muddy Crossing by sun- 
down, and Sunk Creek to-morrow, and 
the next day’ll see us through. Can a 
wagon get through Sunk Creek Cafion?” 

The Virginian smiled. ‘‘I reckon it 
can’t, seh, and stay resembling a wagon.” 

Balaam told them to saddle Pedro and 
one pack-horse, and drive the bunch of 
horses into a corral, roping the Judge’s 
two, who proved extremely wild. He 
had decided to take this journey himself 
on remembering certain politics soon to 
be rife in Cheyenne. For Judge Henny 
was indeed a greater man than Balaam. 

This personally conducted return of the 
horses would temper its tardiness, and, 
moreover, the sight of some New York 
visitors would be a good thing after seven 
months of no warmer touch with that 
metropolis than the Sunday Herald, al- 
ways eight days old when it reached the 
N- lazy Y. 

They forded Butte Creek, and crossing 
the well-travelled trail which followsdown 
to Drybone, turned their faces towards the 
uninhabited country that began immedi- 
ately, as the ocean begins off a sandy shore. 
And as a single mast on ~vhich no sail is 
shining stands at the horizon and seems 
to add a loneliness to the surrounding 
sea, so the long gray line of fence, almost 
a mile away, that ended Balaam’s land on 
this side the creek, stretched along the 
waste ground and added desolation to 
the plain. No solitary watercourse with 
margin of cottonwoods or willow thickets 
flawed here to stripe the dingy yellow 
world with interrupting color, nor were 
cattle to be seen dotting the distance, nor 
moving objects at all, nor any bird in the 
soundless air. The last gate was shut by 
the Virginian, who looked back at the 
pleasant trees of the ranch, and then fol- 
lowed on in single file across the sage- 
brush desert of No Man's Land. 

There were five horses. Balaam led 
on Pedro, his squat figure stiff in the 
saddle, but solid as a rock, and tilted a 
little forward, as his habit was. One of 
the Judge’s horses came next, a sorrel, 
dragging back continually on the rope by 


which he was led. After him ambled 
Balaam's wise pack-animal, carrying the 
light burden of two days’ food and lodg- 
ing. She was an old mare who could 
still go when she chose, but had been 
schooled by the years, and kept the trail, 
giving no trouble to the long cow-puncher 
who came behind her. He also sat solid 
as a rock, yet subtly bending to the strug- 
gles of the wild horse he led, as a steel 
spring bends and balances and resumes 
its poise. 

Thus they made but slow time, and 
when they topped the last dull rise of 
ground and looked down on the long 
slant of ragged caked eayth to the cross- 
ing of Little Muddy, with its single tree 
and few mean bushes, the final distance 
where eyesight ends had deepened to vio- 
let from the thin steady blue they had 
stared at for so many hours, and all heat 
was gone from the universal dryness. 
The horses drank a long time from the 
sluggish yellow water, and its alkaline 
taste and warmth were equally welcome to 
the men. They built a little fire, and 
when supper was ended, smoked but a 
short while and in silence before they 
got in the blankets that were spread in a 
smooth place beside the water. 

They had picketed the two horses of 
the Judge in the best grass they could 
find, letting the rest go free to find pas- 
ture where they could. When the first 
light came, the Virginian attended to 
breakfast, while Balaam rode away on the 
sorrel to bring in the loose horses. They 
had gone far out of sight, and when he re- 
turned with them, after some two hours, he 
was on Pedro. Pedro was soaking with 
sweat, and red froth creamed from his 
mouth. The Virginian saw the horses 
must have been hard to drive in, especially 
after Balaam brought them the wild sor- 
rel as a leader. 

“Tf you'd kep’ ridin’ him, ’stead of 
changin’ off on your hawse, they'd have 
behaved quieter,” said the cow-puncher. 

‘*That’s good seasonable advice,” said 
Balaam, sarcastically. ‘‘I could have 
told you that now.” 

‘I could have told you when you 
started,” said the Virginian, heating the 
coffee for Balaam. 

Balaam was eloquent on the outrageous 
conduct of the horses. He had come up 
with them evidently striking back for 
Butte Creek, with the old mare in the 
lead. 
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‘*But I soon showed her the road she 
was to go,” he said, as he drove them now 
to the water. 

The Virginian noticed the slight limp 
of the mare, and how her pastern was cut 
as if with a stone or the sharp heel of a 
boot. 

‘*T guess she'll not be in a hurry to 
travel except when she’s wanted to,” con- 
tinued Balaam. He sat down, and sullen- 
ly poured himself some coffee. ‘‘ We'll 
be in Juck if we make any Sunk Creek 
this night.” 

He went on with his breakfast, think- 
ing aloud for the benefit of his compan- 
ion, who made no comments, preferring si- 
lence to the discomfort of talking with a 
man whose vindictive humor was so thor- 
oughly uppermost. He did not even lis- 
ten very attentively, but continued his 
preparations for departure, washing the 
dishes, rolling the blankets, and moving 
about in his usual way of easy and visi- 
ble good-nature. 

‘*Six o'clock already,” said Balaam, 
saddling the horses. ‘* And we'll not get 
started for ten minutes more.” Then he 
came to Pedro. ‘‘So you haven't quit 
fooling yet, haven’t you?” he exclaimed, 
for the pony shrank as he lifted the bridle. 
‘Take that for your sore mouth!” and he 
rammed the bit in, at which Pedro flung 
back and reared. 

‘* Well, I never saw Pedro act that 
wai, yet,” said the Virginian. ‘*‘On the 
round-up he’s the gentles’ hawse in the 
outfit.” 

‘* Ah, rubbish!” said Balaam. ‘‘ They’re 
all the same. Nota bastard one but’s lay- 
ing for his chance to do for you. Some’ll 
buck you off, and some ’ll roll with you, 
and some ‘ll fight you with their fore feet. 
They may play good for a year, but the 
Western pony’s man’s enemy, and when 
he judges he’s got his chance, he’s going 
to do his best. And if you come out alive 
it won’t be his fault.” Balaam paused 
for a while, packing. ‘‘ You’ve got to 
keep them afraid of you,” he said next; 
‘“‘thae’s what you've got todoif you don’t 
want trouble. That Pedro horse there has 
been fed, hand-fed, and fooled with like 
a d—— pet, and what's that policy done? 
Why, he goes ugly when he thinks it’s 
time, and decides he'll not drive any 
horses into camp this morning. He 
knows better now.” 

The Virginian said nothing. These 
dogmas concerning the disposition of the 


Western pony and the way he should be 
disciplined were familiar to him, but he 
still believed that, except in the case of 
certain vicious brutes, confidence and not 
fear was the relation to establish be- 
tween horse and rider in Wyoming as 
well as in Virginia. And he wondered 
how Balaam, with these views and his 
temper ever ready to enforce them on far 
less than average provocation, ever man- 
aged to keep a sound horse on his ranch. 

He had heard cow-punchers say to re- 
fractory ponies, ‘‘ You keep still, or I'll 
Balaam you!” and he now understood the 
aptness of tlle expression. 

Meanwhile Balaam began to lead Pe- 
dro to the creek for a last drink before 
starting across the torrid drought. The 
horse held back on the rein a little, and 
Balaam turned and cut tlie whip across his 
forelead. A delay of forcing and backing 
followed, while the Virginian, already in 
the saddle, waited. The minutes passed, 
and no immediate prospect, apparently, 
of getting nearer Sunk Creek. 

‘‘He ain’ goin’ to follow you while 
you're beatin’ his haid,” the cow-puncher 
at length remarked. 

‘**Do you think you can teach me any- 
thing about horses?” retorted Balaam. 

‘** Well, it don’t look like I could,” said 
the Virginian, lazily. 

‘*Then don’t try it, so long as it’s not 
your horse, my friend.” 

Again the cow-puncher levelled his eye 
on Balaam. “All right,” he said, in the 
same gentle voice. ‘‘ And don't you call 
me your friend. You've made that mis- 
take twiced.” 

The road was shadeless, as it had been 
from the start, and they could not travel 
fast. During the first few hours all 
coolness was driven out of the glassy 
morning, and another day of illimitable 
sun invested the world with its blaze. 
The pale Bow-Leg range was coming near- 
er, but its hard hot slants and rifts sug- 
gested no sort of freshness, and even the 
pines that spread for wide miles along 
near the summit counted for nothing in 
the distance and the giare, but seemed 
mere patches of dull dry discoloration. 
No talk was exchanged between the two 
travellers, for the cow-puncher had no- 
thing to say and Balaam was sulky, so 
they moved along in silent endurance of 
each other’s company and the tedium of 
the journey. 

But the slow succession of rise and fall 
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in the plain changed and shortened. The 
earth's surface became lumpy, rising into 
mounds and knotted systems of steep 
small hills cut apart by staring gashes of 
sand, where water poured in the spring 
from the melting snow. After a time 
they ascended through the foot-hills till 
the plain below was for a while concealed, 
but came again into view in its entirety, 
distant and a thing of the past, while 
some magpies sailed down to meet them 
from the new country they were enter- 
ing. They passed up through a small 
transparent forest of dead trees stand- 
ing stark and white, and a little higher 
came on a line of narrow moisture that 
crossed the way and formed a stale 
pool among some willow thickets. They 
turned aside to water their horses, and 
found near the pool a circular spot of 
ashes and some poles lying, and beside 
these a cagelike edifice of willow wands 
built in the ground. 

‘‘Indian camp,” observed the Virgin- 
ian. 

There were the tracks of five or six 
horses on the farther side of the pool, and 
they did not come into the trail, but led 
off among the rocks on some system of 
their own. 

‘“They’re about a week old,” said Ba- 
laam. ‘‘It’s part of that outfit that’s 
been hunting.” 

‘‘They’ve gone on to visit their 
friends,” added the cow-puncher. 

‘* Yes, on the Southern Reservation. 
How far do you call Sunk Creek now?” 

‘* Well,” said the Virginian, calcula- 
ting, ‘‘it’s mighty nigh fo’ty miles from 
Muddy Crossin’, an’ I reckon we've come 
eighteen.” 

‘‘Just about. It’s noon.” Balaam 
snapped his watch shut. ‘‘ We'll rest 
here till 12.30.” 

When it was time to go, the cow- 
puncher looked musingly at the moun- 
tains. ‘‘ We’ll need to travel right smart 
to get through the cafion to-night,” he 
said. 

**Tell you what,” said Balaam; “ we'll 
rope the Judge's horses together and 
drive ‘em in front of us. That ‘ll make 
speed.” 

‘*Mightn’t they get away on usi” ob- 
jected the Virginian. ‘‘ They’re pow’ful 
wild.” 

“They can’t get away from me, I 
guess,” said Balaam, and the arrange- 
ment was adopted. ‘‘ We're the first this 


season over this piece of the trail,” he ob- 
served presently. 

His companion had noticed the ground 
already, and assented. There were no 
tracks anywhere to be seen over which 
winter had not come and gone since they 
had been made. Presently the trail 
wound into a sultry gulch that hemmed 
in the heat and seemed to draw down the 
sun’s rays more vertically. The sorrel] 
horse chose this place to make a try for 
liberty. He suddenly whirled from the 
trail, dragging with him his less inven 
tive fellow. Leaving the Virginian with 
the old mare, Balaam headed them off, 
for Pedro was quick, and they came 
jumping down the bank together, but 
swiftly crossed up on the other side, get- 
ting much higher before they could be 
reached. It was no place for this sort of 
game, as the sides of the ravine were 
ploughed with steep channels, broken 
with jutting knobs of rock, and impeded 
by short twisted pines that swung out 
from their roots horizontally over the 
pitch of the hill. The Virginian helped, 
but used his horse with more judgment, 
keeping as much on the level as possible, 
and endeavoring to anticipate the next 
turn of the runaways before they made 
it, while Balaam attempted to follow 
them close, wheeling short when they 
doubled, heavily beating up the face of 
the slope, veering again to come down to 
the point he had ieft, and whenever he 
felt Pedro begin to flag, driving his spurs 
into the horse and forcing him to keep 
up the pace. He had set out to overtake 
and capture on the side of a mountain 
these two animals who had been run- 
ning wild for many weeks, and now car- 
ried no weight but themselves, and the 
futility of such work could not penetrate 
his obstinate and rising temper. He had 
made up his mind not to give in. The 
Virginian soon decided to move slowly 
along for the present, preventing the 
wild horses from passing down the gulch 
again, but otherwise saving his own ani- 
mal from useless fatigue. He saw that 
Pedro was reeking wet, with mouth 
open, and constantly stumbling, though 
he galloped on. The cow-puncher kept 
the group in sight, driving the pack- 
horse in front of him, and watching the 
tactics of the sorrel, who had now un- 
doubtedly become the leader of the expe- 
dition, and was at the top of the gulch, in 
vain trying to find an outlet through its 
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rocky rim to the levels above. He soon 
judged this to be no thoroughfare, and 
changing his plan, trotted down to the 
bottom and up the other side, gaining 
more and more, for in this new descent 
Pedro had fallen twice. Then the sor- 
rel showed the cleverness of a genuine- 
ly vicious horse. The Virginian saw 
him stop and fall to kicking his compan- 
ion with all the energy a short rope 
would permit. The rope .slipped, and 
both, unencumbered, reached the top and 
disappeared. Leaving the pack-horse for 
Balaam, the Virginian started after them, 
and came into a high table-land, beyond 
which the mountains began in earnest. 
The runaways were moving across tow- 
ard these at an easy rate. He followed 
for a moment, then looking back, and 
seeing no sign of Balaam, waited, for the 
horses were sure not to go fast when they 
reached good pasture or water. 

He got out of the saddle and sat on the 
ground watching, till the mare came up 
slowly into sight, and Balaam behind 
her. When they were near, Balaam dis- 
mounted and struck Pedro fearfully, until 
the stick broke, and he raised the splin- 
tered half to continue. 

Seeing the pony’s condition, the Vir- 
ginian spoke, and said, ‘* I'd let that hawse 
alone.” 

Balaam turned to him, but, wholly pos- 
sessed by passion, did not seem to hear, 
and the cow-puncher noticed how white 
and like that of a maniac his face was. 
The stick slid to the ground. 

‘* He played he was tired,” said Balaam, 
looking at the Virginian with glazed eyes. 
The violence of his rage affected him 
physically, like some stroke of illness. 
“He played out on me on purpose.” 
The man’s voice was dry and light. 
‘‘He’s perfectly fresh now,” he contin- 
ued, and turned again to the coughing, 
swaying horse, whose eyes were closed. 
Not having a stick, he seized the animal’s 
unresisting head and shook it. The Vir- 
ginian watched him a moment, and rose 
to stop such a spectacle. Then, as if con- 
scious he was doing no real hurt, Balaam 
ceased, and turning again in a slow fash- 
ion, looked across the level, where the 
runaways were still visible. 

‘*T'll have to take your horse,” he said; 
‘‘mine’s played out on me.” 

‘* You ain’ goin’ to touch my hawse.” 

Again the words seemed not entirely 
to reach Balaam’s understanding,so dulled 
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by rage were his senses. He made no an- 
swer, but mounted Pedro, and the failing 
pony walked mechanically forward, while 
the Virginian, puzzled, stood looking after 
him. Balaam seemed without purpose of 
going anywhere, and stopped in a mo- 
ment. The cow-puncher was about to 
advise him to get off, when he saw him 
lean over Pedro’s neck and reach a hand 
down between hisears. The ranchman’s 
arm and shoulder worked fiercely and 
twisted, when suddenly Pedro sank mo- 
tionless, and his head rolled flat on the 
earth. Balaam, flung sharply on the 
ground, was jammed beneath him, and 
the cow-puncher ran, and taking the sad- 
dle-horn, shifted the horse’s dead weight 
a little from the prisoner’s body. 

‘Are you hurt?” he said, as Balaam 
raised himself and stood up slowly, look- 
ing sullenly at the fallen Pedro. 

‘*No. But I got an eye out on him.’ 

The cowboy heard these words without 
at first realizing their import ; but the 
horse lifted his head and turned it piteous- 
ly round, and he saw the ruined eye that 
Balaam’s fingers had blinded. 

Then Balaam was rolled to the ground 
again by the towering Virginian, in whose 


’ 


brawn and sinew the might of justice was 
at work; and, half stunned, the ranchman 
felt for his pistol, keeping one arm over 
his face till the weapon came out, and, 
together with his hand, was instantly 
stamped into the dust. 

‘**Don’t try that,” said the Virginian, 


and lifted him, not able to struggle. He 
slung him so that he lay as though his 
skull were cracked, his crushed hand 
bleeding where it hung fallen across 
Pedro’s saddle. 

Vengeance had come and gone, and the 
Virginian looked down at the horse and 
the man prone in the middle of the open 
table-land. No anxiety and no special 
thought or plan stirred in his mind as 
he stood, until he found himself stooping 
over Balaam and saying aloud, “No, 
he ain’t dead.” Then came the first defi- 
nite idea—a curious businesslike reflec- 
tion that, after all, Pedro was Balaam’s 
property and not his. This criticism he 
immediately answered, and that set his 
brain working as usual. 

** He ain’t hurt bad,” he asserted, again 
aloud; and as he put the man in an é€asier 
position, the sunlight flashed on the six- 
shooter where it lay, and he secured it. 

‘*She ain’t so pretty as she was,” he 
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remarked, examining the weapon, -‘* but 
she'll go right handy yet.” 

Strength was in a measure returning 
to Pedro. He was a young horse, and 
the exhaustion of neither pain nor over- 
riding was enough to affect him long or 
seriously. He got himself on his feet 
and walked waveringly over to the old 
mare, and stood by her for comfort. The 
cow-puncher came up to him; and Pedro, 
after starting back slightly, seemed to 
comprehend that he was in friendly 
hands. It was plain that he would soon 
be able to travel slowly if no weight was 
on him, and that he would be a very 
good horse again. Whether they aban- 
doned the runaways or not, there was no 
staying here for night to overtake them 
without wood or water. The day was 
still high, and what its next few hours 
had in store the Virginian could not say, 
and he left them to take care of them- 
selves, determining meanwhile that he 
would take command of the minutes, and 
maintain the position he had assumed 
both as to Balaam and Pedro. He took 
Pedro’s saddle off, threw the mare’s pack 
to the ground, put Balaam’s saddle on 
her, and on that stowed or tied her origi- 
nal pack, which he could do, since it was 
so light. Then he went to Balaam, who 
was sitting up. 

‘I reckon you can travel,” said the 
Virginian. ‘‘And youh hawse can. If 
you’re comin’ with me, you'll ride your 
mare. I’m goin’ to trail them hawses. 
If you’re not comin’ with me, youh 
hawse comes with me, and you'll take 
fifty dollahs for him.” 

Balaam was indifferent to this good 
bargain. He did not look at the other 
or speak, but rose and searched about 
him on the ground. The Virginian was 
also indifferent as to whether Balaam 
chose to answer or not. He had spoken 
words that required no answer save ac- 
tion, and he did not care whether Ba- 
laam decided to come with him or go his 
own way. Seeing Balaam searching the 
ground, he finished what he had to say. 

‘‘T have your six- shooter, and you'll 
have it when I’m ready for you to. Now 
I'm goin’,” he concluded. 

Balaam’s intellect was clear enough 
now, and he saw that though the rest of 
this journey would be nearly intolerable, 
more of the truth would inevitably be- 
come known through the Territory if he 
returned to his ranch than if he should 


go on. Paying his visit to the Judge 
might possibly conceal the most humili 
ating part of the story; whereas if his 
men saw him return prematurely and 
without Pedro, it was plain that the, 
would have their curiosity satisfied b 
the Virginian at the first opportunity 
The position was at best a bitter one. H 

looked at the impassive cow-puncher get 
ting ready to go, and tying a rope o1 
Pedro’s neck to lead him; then he look: 

at the mountains where the runaway 

had vanished, and it did not seem cred 

ble to him that he had come into suc 

straits. He climbed stiffly on the mare 
and the three horses in single file too 

up their journey once more and can, 
slowly among the mountains. The pe 
petual desert was ended, and they crosse: 
a small brook, where they missed thi 
trail. The Virginian dismounted to fin 
where the horses had turned off, and dis 
covered they had gone straight up the 
ridge by this watercourse. 

‘*There’s been a man camped in her 
inside a month,” he said, kicking up a 
rag of red flannel. ‘‘ White man and 
two horses. Ours have went up his old 
tracks.” 

It was not easy for Balaam to speak 
yet, and he kept his silence. But he re 
membered that Shorty had spoken of a 
trapper who had started for Sunk Creek 

For three hours they followed the run 
aways’ course over softer ground, and 
steadily ascending, passed one or two 
springs at length, where the mud was not 
yet settled in the hoof-prints. Then they 
came through a corner of pine forest and 
down a sudden bank among quaking-asps 
to a green park, where the runaways be 
side a stream were grazing at ease, but 
saw them coming and started on again, 
following down the stream. For the 
present all to be done was to keep them 
in sight. This creek received tributaries 
and widened, making a valley for itself. 
Above the bottom, lining the first terrace 
of the ridge, began the pines, and stretcli- 
ed back unbroken over intervening sum- 
mit and basin, to cease at last where tlie 
higher peaks presided. 

‘*This hyeh’s the middle fork of Sunk 
Creek,” said the Virginian. ‘* We'll get 
on to our right road again where they 
join.” 

Soon a game trail marked itself along 
the stream. If this would only continue, 
the runaways would be nearly sure to 
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follow it down into the cafion. Then 
there would be no way for them but to go 
on and come out into their own country, 
where they would make for the Judge’s 
ranch of their own accord. The great 
point was to reach the cafion before dark. 
They passed into permanent shadow; for 
though the other side of the creek shone 
in full day, the sun had departed behind 
the ridges immediately above them. Cool- 
ness filled the air, and the silence, which 
in this deep valley of invading shadow 
seemed too silent, was relieved by the 
birds. Not birds of song, but a freakish 
band of gray talkative observers, who 
came calling and croaking along through 
the pines, and inspected the cavalcade, 
keeping it company for a while, and then 
flying up into the woods again. The trav- 
ellers came round a corner on a little 
spread of marsh, and from somewhere in 
the middle of it rose a buzzard and sailed 
on its black pinions into the air above 
them, wheeling and wheeling, but did not 
grow distant. As it swept over the trail 
something fell from its claw, a rag of red 
flannel, and each man in turn looked at it 
as his horse went by. 

‘*T wonder if there’s plenty elk and 
deer hyeh?” said the Virginian. 

‘‘I guess there is,” Balaam replied, 
speaking at last. The travellers had be- 
come strangely reconciled. 

‘“There’s game ’most all over these 
mountains,” the Virginian continued; 
“country not been settled long enough 
to scah them out.” So they fell into 
casual conversation, and for the first time 
were glad of each other’s company. 

The sound of a new bird came from the 
pines above—the hoot of an owl—and 
was answered from some other part of 
the wood. This they did not particularly 
notice at first, but soon they heard the 
same note, unexpectedly distant, like an 
echo. The game trail, now quite a de- 
fined path beside the river, showed no 
sign of changing its course or fading out 
into blank ground, as these uncertain 
guides do so often. It led consistently in 
the desired direction, and the two men 
were relieved to see it continue. Not 
only were the runaways easier to keep 
track of, but better speed was made along 
this valley. The pervading imminence 
of night more and more dispelled the lin- 
gering afternoon, though there was yet 
no twilight in the open, and the high 
peaks opposite shone yellow in the invis- 
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ible sun. But now the owls hooted again. 
Their music had something in it that 
caused both the Virginian and Balaam to 
look up at the pines and wish this valley 
would end. Perhaps it was early for 
night-birds to begin; or perhaps it was 
that the sound never seemed to fall be- 
hind, but moved abreast of them among 
the trees above as they rode on without 
pause; but some influence made the faces 
of the travellers grave. The spell of evil 
which the sight of the wheeling buzzard 
had begun deepened as evening grew, 
while ever and again along the creek the 
singular call and answer of the owls 
wandered among the darkness of the 
trees not far away. 

The sun was gone from the peaks when 
at length the other side of the stream 
opened into a long wide meadow. The 
trail they followed, after crossing a flat 
willow thicket by the water, ran into 
dense pines, that here for the first time 
reached all the way down to the water's 
edge. The two men came out of the 
willows, and saw ahead the capricious 
runaways leave the bottom and go up the 
hill and enter the wood. 

‘“We must hinder that,” said the 
Virginian, and dropped Pedro's rope. 
‘*There’s your six-shooter. You keep the 
trail, and camp down there ”—he pointed 
to where the trees came to the water— 
‘till I head them hawses off. I may 
not get back right away.” He galloped 
up the open hill and went into the pine, 
choosing a place above where the va- 
grants had disappeared. 

Balaam ‘dismounted, and picking up 
his six-shooter, took the rope off Pedro’s 
neck and drove him slowly down towards 
where the woods began. Its interior was 
already dim, and Balaam saw that here 
must be their stopping-place to-night, 
since there was no telling how wide this 
pine strip might extend along the trail 
before they could come out of it and 
reach another suitable camping-ground. 
Pedro had recovered his strength, and he 
now showed signs of restlessness. He 
shied where there was not even a stone in 
the trail, and finally turned sharply 
round. Balaam expected he was going 
to rush back on the way they had come; 
but the horse stood still, breathing ex- 
citedly, and he was urged forward again, 
though he turned more than once. But 
when they were a few paces from the 
wood, and Balaam had got off preparatory 
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to camping, the horse snorted and dashed 
into the water, and stood still there. The 
astonished Balaam followed to turn him; 
but Pedro seemed to lose control of him- 
self, and plunged to the middle of the 
river, and was evidently intending to 
cross. Fearing he would escape to the 
opposite meadow and add to their difficul- 
ties, Balaam, with the idea of turning 
him round, drew his six-shooter and fired 
in front of the horse, divining, even as 
the flash cut the dusk, the secret of all 
this—the Indians—but too late. His 
bruised hand had stiffened, marring his 
aim, and he saw Pedro fall over in the 
water, then rise and struggle up the bank 
on the further shore, where he now hur- 
ried also, to find he had broken the pony’s 
leg. 

Ile needed no interpreter for the voices 
of the seeming owls that had haunted the 
latter hour of their journey, and he knew 
that his beast’s keener instinct had per- 
ceived the destruction that lurked. in the 
interior of the wood. The history of the 
trapper whose horse had returned with- 
out him might have been—might still be 
—his own; and he thought of the rag 
that had fallen from the buzzard’s talons 
when he had been disturbed at his meal 
in the marsh. ‘‘ Peaceable” Indians were 
still in these mountains, and some few of 
them had for the past hour been skirting 
his journey unseen, and now waited in the 
wood they expected him to enter. They 
had been too wary to use tlieir rifles or 
show themselves, lest these travellers 
should be only part of a larger company 
following, who would hear the noise of a 
shot, and catch them in the act of murder. 
So, safe under the cover of the pines, they 
had planned to sling their silent noose, 
and drag the white man from his horse as 
he passed through the trees. 

Balaam looked over the river at the 
ominous wood, and then he looked at 
Pedro, the horse he had first crippied and 
now ruined, to whom he probably owed 
his life. He was lying on the ground 
quietly, looking over the green meadow, 
where dusk was gathering. Perhaps he 
was not suffering from his wound yet, 
as he rested on the ground; and into his 
animal intelligence there probably came 
no knowledge of this final stroke of his 
fate. At any rate, no sound of pain came 
from Pedro, whose friendly and gentle 
face remained turned towards the mea- 
dow. Once more Balaam fired his pistol, 
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and this time the aim was true, and th, 
horse rolled over, with the ball throug) 
his brain. It was the best reward that 
remained for him. 

Then Balaam remounted the old mare 
and turned from the middle fork of Sun 
Creek. He dashed across the wide field 
and went over a ridge, and found his way 
along in the night till he came to the o|. 
trail—the road they would never have le! 
but for him and his obstinacy. He un 
saddled the weary horse by Sunk Creek 
where the cafion begins, letting her drag 
a rope ond find pasture and water, whil 
he, lighting no fire to betray him, crouched 
close under a tree till the light came. HH: 
thought of the Virginian in the wood 
But what could either have done for tli 
other had he staid to look for him 
among the pines? If the cow-punche: 
came back to the corner, he would follow 
Balaam’s tracks or not. They would 
meet, at any rate, where the creeks join. 

3alaam reached the Judge’s rancli late 
in the next afternoon, and after telling 
how he came to arrive alone, he went to 
bed with stiff joints and a blinding pain 
in his head. 

A search party immediately started out 
The Virginian was a man much valued 
by the Judge, much loved by his fellow 
cowboys, and the search party hunted for 
him with a will in the valley where he 
had disappeared into the woods; but they 
hunted vainly. His last word to Balaam, 
that he might not ‘‘ get back right away,” 
haunted the ranchman during the thre« 
days he lay sick. Balaam was not always 
incapable of feeling, and now he could 
think of his tall travelling companion 
without, hatred, and with a man’s respect 
for a better man than himself. He re 
turned to his ranch while the search 
party was still away in the Bow-Leg 
Mountains. 

One day in November, when the wa 
ter in Butte Creek ran low after the long 
dry season, and a floor of ice spread out 
from either bank to where the current 
was too swift to freeze yet, Balaam stood 
by the ford at his ranch. The cotton 
woods were naked of leaves, and pale like 
ghosts in the stillness of the cold sun 
shine. 

A traveller rode along on the other 
side of the stream, and stopping, said, 
‘* Morning, Mr. Balaam.” 

‘** Hello, Shorty!” 

Shorty dismounted, and threw earth on 
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the ice, so his horse should not fall; and Virginia man. But they didn’t get me.” 
Balaam, on his side, threw some also, Balaam wagged his head to imply this 
Shorty crossed over. He was cheerful escape was due to his own superior intel- 
because of a humble momentary pros- ligence. The Virginian had been stupid, 
perity of purse. and so the Indians had got him. ‘* And 
‘* And so I come back, yu’ see,” he said. they shot your horse,” Balaam continued. 
‘‘Fer I always figured on gettin’ Pedro He satisfied Shorty’s curiosity with a 
back as soon as I could. And I'll give story that could never be contradicted, 
yu’ more’n yu’ gave me fer him, Mr. Ba- though there was left in the cowboy’s 
laam.” brain a misty sense of something unac- 
‘“Why, where have you been living, counted for. 
anyway, Shorty?” said Balaam, with a ‘Stop and get some dinner with the 
laugh, adopting the offensive. ‘‘ You're boys,” concluded Balaam. He did not 
clean behind the times.” invite Shorty to his own table this time, 
Shorty looked blank. but he felt that he owed the youth a meal 
‘*Didn’t you hear,” Balaam continued, for the.lies he had just been telling him. 
‘‘how the Indians got after me on the Having eaten, Shorty rode away in low 
Bow-Leg trail?” spirits along the bleak trail, for he had 
Shorty had not heard. ‘‘I’ve been made so certain of once more owning 
ridin’ in Coloraydo,” he explained. Pedro, his friend whom he had taught 
‘“Well, they got after me and that to shake hands. 
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“ born better go to the Harkness way; though, come to think of it, they 
Twins. She did say she was too began this way. If one had time or de- 
old, and wouldn’t be pestered with sum-_ sire to get at the people, their architecture 
mer ones,anyway. Maybe you can talk would bea secondary matter, but the real 
her over. “Tain’t any harm to try. Go_ people, it appears, lock their doors till the 
over beyond the windmill, out on the cloud of summer boarders is overpast. I 
sheepwalk, and it’s a brown house some don't blame them.” 
wayson. A good mile over, I should say. He lingered a little, turning to the old 
You can’t miss it. It’s the Harkness graveyard close at hand, the long grass 
Twins, an’ if she ain’t in, she’s by the on the graves waving in the light wind 
shore somewhere.” from the sea, and paused to spell out a 
‘*Tt must be the Nantucket version of name or two as he passed, with a mur- 
the two-headed girl,” her hearer medi- mured: 
tated, as he touched his hat and passed on, “Here I lie, where I longed to be. 
a little bewildered at the speaker's mix- Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
ture of singular and plural. ‘‘ However, And the hunter, home from the hill,” 
if only one talks at once, I shall get on. The narrow path zigzagged across the 
Another day with those chattering idiots sheepwalk, an open moor where grass 
would drive me out of my senses. Idon’t was less plenty than sweet-fern and furze, 
know why I stay at all, but it won’t do to with patches of moss, and here and there 
give up without one more trial.” a tree dwarfed and twisted by life-long 
Under the windmill the erect, alert fig- combat with fierce winds. Beyond rose 
ure, clad in a brown tweed suit which ac- the only dwelling within view, brown and 
cented the bright blond of close-cut hair low, and hugging the ground, but gen 
and beard, turned for a moment, and erous in its proportions. At the back, 
logked down to the curious old town hud-  grape-vines were trained, covering the en 
dled below it. tire end. A gay little flower garden re- 
‘* A sea-side resort where every house in vealed itself as he drew nearer, its beds 
it has turned its back upon the sea,” he filled with hardy and high-colored varie- 
said, half aloud. ‘‘ Perhaps, however, if ties; and inside a close fence, witha hedge 
I had lost several generations of ancestors at the north to keep off wind, were the 
by shipwreck I should build in the same beds of a vegetable garden, in as perfect 
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order as its neighbor. Over all rose two 
gnarled and ancient apple-trees, a seat be- 
tween them, on which sat a woman with 
face turned to the sea. At the sound of 
steps she rose, and stood with hand over 
her eyes, waiting nearer approach. 

‘*We don’t take any one. ‘Tisn’t any 
use to ask,” she said, in a peculiarly gentle 
and deliberate voice, the direct opposite of 
the high-pitched, nervous tones that had 
directed him there. 

‘‘I[m not any; I'm one,” the young 
man said, removing his hat as he faced 
her, ‘‘and a very easy one to deal with. I 
have no friends here, and do not intend to 
have any. I can help myself fairly well, 
and this is precisely the spot I would 
choose to get well in. There is room, I 
know, for your neighbor there below the 
windmill told me so. She also told me 
you would not take me.” 

The old lady eyed him doubtfully, her 
large eyes black and intense under the 
white brows. The white hair waved as 
if youth still lingered in it, and was part- 
ly concealed by a deep crimson silk hand- 
kerchief tied loosely over it. The face 
had few wrinkles, yet was an aged one, 
but the figure was slender, and alive in 
every movement, and the head had even 
a picturesque quality—lItalian, if such a 
thing could be in Nantucket. 

The two stood looking at each other se- 
riously. Evidently she was not fully de- 
termined, and now Barstow moved for- 
ward. 

‘*T am just out of a sick-room,” he said. 
‘*T can’t stand that huddled-up town. I 
want to finish my book. You know you 
are going to take me in.” 

‘*So it seems,” said the old lady at 
last, with another keen look, and the 
flicker of a smile in her eyes. ‘‘ There is 
but one room we give up, and that be- 
longed to one who came like yourself 
and would not be turned away. She 
came year by year, till she could come no 
more. Some of her things are in there 
still, for she chose to leave them there. 
Go in and look, and if you like it you 
may try it.” 

Distrusting his own good fortune, Bar- 
stow entered at the broad two-leaved door, 
the upper part of which was swung back, 
showing the wide hall, opening at the 
back on the little garden, with its high- 
colored flowers. Tall hollyhocks, fiery 
red, were by the door. There were crim- 
son curtains at the windows. 


‘*The Harkness Twins has an eye for 
color,” Barstow thought, as his guide 
threw open a door at the right and mo 
tioned him to enter. 

‘Tt is exactly what I want. A human 
being with sense has lived in it,” he said, 
with a comprehensive glance. ‘I will 
have it. But now, how do you know 
that Iam not a burglar in disguise?” 

‘** How do you know we are not idiots?” 
said the Twins, calmly. ‘If what you 
get to eat does not suit you, you can go 
over to the hotels, you know.” 

3arstow had taken out a card, a little 
doubtful if old eyes could read it, but 
there was no appeal to glasses. 

‘*** Alden Barstow,’” she read, with a 
quick glance at him. ‘‘ Those are Cape 
names, and old ones. It is something to 
live up to them.” 

‘**That is still to be done,” said Barstow, 
with a slight flush. ‘*‘ And you are Miss 
Harkness?” 

‘*T am the Harkness Twins,” she said, 
gravely, with a sudden keen look at him. 
‘** People call me Miss Selina.” 

‘If she were a lunatic I should not 
have been sent here,” Barstow thought, 
but he had started as she spoke, and evad- 
ed her look. It was a delusion of some 
sort. It would presently explain itself; 
and in any case there seemed no good rea- 
son why it should trouble him. He laid 
down his hand-bag and sheaf of sticks 
and umbrellas. 

‘* Everything is at the hotel,” he said, 
‘‘and I will go back and have it sent 
over. It was abominably close and shut 
up over there. This is all so sweet with 
the smell of grass and the sea wind.” 

‘*'We never shut up,” said the Twins. 
‘* Even with a fog it soon dries out. We 
must have open doors and windows. We 
like it so.”’ 

‘I am happy that you do,” Barstow 
said, looking about once more as he turned 
to go. It was a square, low-ceiled room, 
across which ran oaken beams, plainly 
shaped by the axe, and it had the high 
wooden mantel of colonial times. 

On the floor was a worn but unmis- 
takable Turkey carpet. Near the eastern 
window stood an old-fashioned secretary, 
and a high chest of drawers was opposite. 
A Franklin-stove of enormous size was 
set in the chimney, the brasses of fender 
and andirons polished to their utmost 
capacity. The high-posted bed had crim- 
son hangings, and a deep arm-chair was 
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covered with the same. There were book- 
shelves, one or two good engravings, and 
in a panel by itself a copy of the ‘‘ Winged 
Victory ” of the Louvre, the swift-moving, 
most noble of forms, the prophecy of all 
triumph to come. Sensitive as he had 


always been to atmospheres, no feeling 


of any former proprietorship of the room 
troubled him. The quiet was perfect 

‘*T ean work here,” he said, with deep 
satisfaction, and went his way without 
further hesitation. 

The town had apparently assembled all 
its forees on the long dock to meet the 
Barstow paid his bill, 
with a momentary recollection that nei- 
ther he nor the Twins had mentioned 
terms; left an order to have every- 
thing from his room sent over to the 
Harkness place, and fled before the re- 
turning crowd, happy that had a 
means of escape. 

It was delightful to unpack and ar- 
range his belongings in the ample space, 
to lay out his papers, and feel the sense 
of invitation in the old desk, soon to 
shape itself into positive and happy ac- 
tion. No less welcome was the call to 
supper, served in a room which his 
knowledge of New England told him 
was winter kitchen and summer dining 
room. The shining yellow paint of the 
floor, a braided rug here and there, the 
great chimney filled with 
boughs, the high wooden rocking-chair 
with cushion, on which the cat lay 
curled, were all part of the picture and 
its peace. He ate his clam fritters with a 
two-tined fork, but the cup from which 
he drank the tea, which he found deli- 
cious, was one to covet, and the teaspoons, 
thin and old, with pointed ends, and 
twined initials almost worn away, were 
treasures for the relic-hunter. His blue- 
berries and milk were in a small china 
bowl on which delicate sprays of flowers 
were painted, and he saw that the Twins 
ate her supper of bread and milk: from 
one like it. 

‘* You look at them as the boarder used 
to,” she said. ‘‘ As if you wanted them. 
They're pretty bowls. We couldn’ have 
supper from anything else after seventy 
years’ using them, and they were mother’s 
before us.” 

‘** Are you sure you are strong enough 
for all the care and trouble I shall be?” 
said. Barstow, suddenly. He was watch- 
ful and tender of all women, for his mo- 


incoming boat. 
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ther had made him so, and it occurred 
to him now there were few of seventy 
who could undertake such a charge. 

‘** We like it; it is just what we want,” 
she said, after a moment, in which she 
looked at him with a peculiarly sweet, 
bright smile, and then turned to the room 
at the back, evidently used as kitchen. 

‘**There must be two of them,” Barstow 
said, as he went out to pace for a time up 
and down the bluff; and he added later, 
as he returned 
two of 


to his room, ‘* There are 
them,” for a sound of subdued 
voices came from the room the 
hall. 

For a day or two he watched a little 
anxiously; such good fortune was too 
much beyond expectation to last. His 
meals, simple but always perfectly cooked 
and served, were ready at the minute, 
and the Twins watched anxiously till his 
tastes were discovered. He was aware 
that she studied him hardly less curiously 
than he her, but it was soon plain that 
she had accepted him. Now and then 
she questioned him, as he brought up a 
topic he thought would interest her, and 
little by little he found himself talking 
with a freedom surprising to himself, 
since reserve was a habit of years. 

Gradually, bit by bit, he told her his 
life—boy hood, college, as a journalist on 
a great daily, and at last his long-deferred 
desire to write a novel. It could not 
have been fulfilled but for the fever born 
of bad drainage and evil conditions of the 
boarding-house where he had lived since 
his mother’s death, two years before. To 
all of it she listened with hardly a ques- 
tion, but always with an eagerness that 
was itself an invitation to speech, and 
now and then the rare bright smile which 
made the old face beautiful. 

The days took on almost at once a fixed 
routine. He wrote till the dinner at one; 
took long walks or rowed in the after- 
noon, always alone, since he preferred to 
make no acquaintances, and no chance 
ones came in his way. Even the post- 
office and its group of loungers were no 
temptation. The time was too precious, 
and as strength increased he gave more 
and more to the book, compelling himself, 
however, to keep within fixed limits. He 
heard neither comment on his life nor 
further word as to the Harkness Twins. 
At times he heard subdued voices, but 
never step or other sound indicating other 
life in the old house than theirs. He had 
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ceased to say to himself ‘‘ the Twins.” It 
seemed a trifle derogatory, and he resent- 
ed almost any thought that the life lived 
here was known tothe people as “‘teched.” 
But with the always recurring plural he 
wondered what in her own mind was its 
basis, and if she would in time give her 
own solution. 

‘Tell us this or that,” she said, and he 
told with an involuntary look toward the 
door, as if an invisible auditor were be- 
hind it. It was singular, as he thought 
of it, how much he told and how little 
she returned. He strayed often into her 
sitting-room, the counterpart of his own 
across the hall, but with corner cupboards 
and spindle-legged chairs and tables. A 
rose-jar stood on one in the corner, and 
there were strange spoils from over-seas, 
as is the manner of Nantucket houses. 

He opened the red-lined doors of the 
tall secretary one day and looked over 
the books—only a hundred or two, but all 
classics, save a few volumes of theology 
—and turned over the pages of Jonathan 
Edwards’ Sermons, opening by chance 
at a lurid passage on hell, which he 
read aloud with a shudder, followed by a 
laugh. 

‘* How the old fellow would enjoy friz- 
zling such a one as this!” he said, his 
quick eye noting a worn copy of Sinnett’s 
Esoteric Buddhism at one side. He had 
taken it up with a momentary wonder as 
to which of the Twins could have taken 
to theosophy. 

Miss Selina stirred uneasily, then fixed 
her deep shining eyes upon him. ‘‘ The 
truth lies between them, perhaps,” she 
said. ‘*‘We do not know. But for the 
book in your hand, while I doubt some 
things, part at least is true.” 

‘* Which part?” Barstow asked, lightly. 

‘* Reincarnation.” 

The young man looked at her earnestly. 
“Do you really believe it?” he asked. 
‘*You Nantucket people, I know, have 
thought your own thoughts in your own 
way from the beginning, but this seems 
to me going backward rather than for- 
ward. Reincarnation is to me the imper- 
fect thought of an imperfect revelation. 
It is the later one; if you believe it, that 
has so much more comfort.” 

‘*T do not find it so,” the old lady said. 
‘You don't understand. You might not, 
even if I told you the whole.” 

‘*Tell me,” Barstow said, sitting down 
in the great arm-chair, and looking at her 


with the sense of mystery she always in 
spired. 

‘Tf flesh were all, they would have a 
right to laugh. You would,” she said, 
slowly. ‘‘ I know well enough what folks 
say. I’m ‘teched’; that is the word; and 
even the ones I care most for haven't one 
for me but ‘Poor Selina!’ Poor Selina 
it was once, sure enough, but not now.” 
She paused and looked at him doubtfully, 
then went on: ‘‘ You are wise enough 
to know—you must know that there are 
many things far beyond mortal under 
standing. I do not understand, but I 
know. I live my life,and hers too. There 
is a twist there; the real believers would 
say it was not their thought of reincarna 
tion, but it is of the same nature. Shall 
I tell you?” 

‘*If you will,” Barstow said, gently. 
It struck him now, as he looked at her 
closely, that she was thinner than when 
he came, and her eyes, always bright, were 
luminous, as if light burned within. 

‘“We were Quakers from the begin- 
ning,” she said, in her quiet, deliberate 
voice. ‘‘My grandfather was a Quaker 
driven out of Boston, and coming here 
with others to be free from persecution, 
and he brought up his children at the 
strictest. You know, maybe, what that is. 
But my mother, the youngest and the light 
of his eyes, did what turned him and the 
meeting against her. She fell in love 
with and married the Italian mate of a 
vessel wrecked off shore. My grandfather 
himself brought him in for dead, and took 
him to his own home, with others; and 
when he opened his eyes he looked into 
the eyes of my mother—eyes like an an- 
gel’s in heaven to the day of her death. 
You can make the story for yourself. He 
worshipped her. He was not a common 
sailor. He had education, and knew a 
little English. He tried to persuade my 
grandfather. When he found that the 
rocks themselves were not so immovable, 
he with her boarded a coaster on the way 
to Boston, and there they were married. 
You wonder at the name. That is because 
he was in part English, his father having 
married an Italian wife. 

‘‘For a year they lived there, he always 
planning to take her home and show her 
to his people. Then he died suddenly in 
cholera-time, and we were born a week 
afterward. Then Grandmother Gardiner 
came. She was quiet and meek, but witha 
will of her own when it must be for right; 
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and she took us all back to the island, and 
set us down in her own house that her 
father had left her—this house that he 
built himself--and here we grew up. 

‘*My mother held to the old faith. She 
was a natural Quaker, and staid so even 
after she was read out of meeting. I 
hated it when-I understood. Angelina, 
my twin, never walked. There was a 
twist somewhere, and no power to hold 
herself up, and no doctor on earth could 
mend it. * She lived sixty-five years, al- 
ways on her back, and, with all her pa- 
tience, never reconciled to it. All the 
warm Southern blood had gone to her. 
She would have danced and sung, but 
there she had to lie. She loved this world. 
She read things, and lived them, and talk- 
ed them out to me. 

‘** Heaven is good,’ she said, ‘but I 
have been defrauded of my life here. I 
want to know what earth is like. I want 
to do work with my own hands. To dig 
in the garden—go about the house. I 
want to live all the every-day things I 
have never had.’ 

‘*My mother cried over her this- worldli- 
ness. We had a Spiritualist cousin that 
used to come over from the Vineyard, and 
she would say, ‘ You'll be earth - bound, 
Angelina Harkness, sure as fate!’ And 
Angelina always said: ‘I don’t care if I 
am. Ive got to get my education some- 
how.’ 

‘‘ At last Miss Norton came—the boarder 
who had your room so long, with books 
and papers and new thoughts of all kinds, 
Angelina knew all the old ones, for every- 
body came to see her. They read this 
Esoteric Buddhism together, and talked 
it overand over, and the more they talked 
the more there seemed to say. It was at 
this time that mother died, and Angelina 
grew more and more like a shadow, and 
we all knew she couldn't last long. 

‘*One night she called me deep in the 
night; for I slept in mother’s room, next 
hers, with the door always open between. 
‘I’ve always wished I could be you, Se- 
lina,’ she said. ‘So strong and quick and 
ready for anything. Now, if reincarna- 
tion is true, I shall ask God to let me come 
back and be you till your own time comes. 
That can’t be very long, you know. 
Would you be willing, Selina?’ 

‘It flashed over me that #f such a thing 
could be she would know all my mind, 
and there was one thing I had always 
kept from her—the sailor that wanted 
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me, and that I might have married, but 
hadn't, because of her and mother, who was 
always weakly and suffering. She looked 
at me a moment with the same eyes my 
mother had, and then she said: ‘TL know 
it all, Selina. I guessed it all long ago, 
when it was too late. There isn’t much 
to hide. You needn't be afraid. Per- 
haps you won't even know it if I can 
come back, for I don’t want to hinder 
your soul, anyway. Will you promise 
me?’ 

‘** Wait till the time comes,’ I said to 
her, for it dazed me to think of such a 
thing; and she was still, and said no more 
then. 

‘She failed fast. In a week the doc- 
tor said she might go at any time, and I 
watched. At last one evening, lying there 
peacefully looking out to the sky, red 
with sunset, she put out her hands quick 
to me. ‘It’s coming,’ she said. ‘ Promise.’ 

‘*T looked at her, and knew she was go- 
ing. ‘If the Lord wills, you shall,’ I 
said; and she smiled at me, and put up 
her lips, and as I kissed her she was gone. 
Her lips were warm. It seemed a kiss 
for life, not for death, but there she lay 
dead. 

‘* We laid her out; for my cousin had 
come over; but I did not seem to need 
her or any one, or even feel that Ange- 
lina was away. Folks looked at me, and 
I heard them say that I took after my 
grandfather, and didn’t mind much. 

‘* We buried her there on the hill. She 
seemed to me looking on all the time, and 
she went home with me. Sarah wanted 
to stay with me; but I said ‘ no,’ and she 
went back to the Vineyard, telling me to 
send for her if I wanted her. It was May 
then, and Miss Norton, the boarder, came 
every June till October; but I knew, 
whether she or anybody else came, I 
should not be lonesome. I never have 
been.” 

She paused a moment, and looked at 
Barstow. 

‘*Don’t laugh,” she said. “TI couldn't 
bear to have you. Angelina never did 
go away, or, if she did, things work swift- 
ly over there. It must be that a day is 
as a thousand years, and a deal is done in 
one of our minutes. At first I couldn't 
believe it. I found myself dcing the 
things Angelina had always talked about. 
She loved flowers and bright things. She 
always had them about her if she could. 
Miss Norton brought her bright ribbons 
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and silk handkerchiefs, that she used to 
twist round her neck or tie under her 
chin. I liked Quaker colors; but she 
said: ‘ We have been steeped in grays and 
browns since our first breath. Let me 
have all the color I can get for a little 
while.’ 

‘“*How do I know? Icannot tell. I 
only know that in these five years she 
has been in me and part of me, yet al- 
ways herself. She talks with me as we 
go; and often she says: ‘You have al- 
ways had to live for two, Selina, poor 
girl! Now, when you are through, we 
shall be quite free together, and we shall 
see all we have wished. I will not see it 
or know it much till I can have you too.’ 

‘*At last I was certain there was no 
mistake. She was here herself, her own 
mind, and I was thinking her wonderful 
thoughts, such as never came to me be- 
fore. Then I told one or two. I had to 
tell the truth. I myself was still the 
Harkness Twins. But they all laughed, 
ov looked at me in a way I understood. 
They all say the same thing, but it makes 
little difference. I had always had to be 
close at home, and I do without friends, 
because I am never alone. They told 
you I was ‘teched,’ and so I tell you the 
thing asitis. It grows stronger. I feel 
Angelina’s laugh; forshe always laughed, 
and Iseldom did. I read with her eyes 
as well as my own, and wait for her 
thought about it, and it comes. Yet I 
am always myself. That is the mystery. 
I have never been stronger or more ready 
to work, but in everything it is her hands 
and feet that seem never to tire. I am 
living a double life, and perhaps because 
of this it will end more quickly than I 
think. Now you know how it is, and 
that is enough.” 

‘* Mad, certainly,” Barstow said, as she 
left him for some household task; but 
when he returned to his room he found 
himself asking why it should be impossi- 
ble. ‘‘All life is a mystery,” he thought. 
“This is no more inexplicable or con- 
founding than all the rest.” 

From this time he watched her with 
always deepening interest. He had noted 
already that she often gave two opinions 
on a matter—sometimes identical save for 
different phrasing, sometimes entirely op- 
posed. Now, as shed talked with him 
with the freedom born of her confidence, 
he had the distinct sense of dealing with 
two intelligences—one of them her own 


distinct serious personality; the other, by 
turns keen and subtle, playful and tender 
full of suggestiveness, at which he caught 
with delight, many a bit fitting into th: 
tissue of his work. 

** Perhaps Lam getting a trifle ‘ teched 
also,” he sometimes thought. ‘‘It is ; 
little uncanny, or easily might be, living 
here alonein thisfashion. The strangest 
thing about it is that it seems so natural.’ 

‘You do so many things for me, | 
wonder if you will do one thing more. 
she said to him one evening, as he sat 
lazily watching the climbing flame of 
the drift-wood fire. ‘‘ Angelina always 
wanted to see a book grow. She used to 
wonder just how a great writer felt. It 
was like having two worlds to live in. | 
wish—if you are willing—you would read 
us your novel.” 

‘Tf you think you can stand it you 
shall have every word,” Barstow said 
‘*You will discover stolen bits here and 
there, but you will not mind. I used to 
read my work to my mother, but I have 
never had any other critic. She was a 
severe one, and never spared me.” 

He brought in the first chapters, fin- 
ished before his coming, and from that 
time on read to her one or more each 
evening, talking over passages where he 
had hesitated and felt uncertain, and find 
ing her suggestions the key-note to rear 
rangement and a fresher form. A fort 
night more and the work would end 
The feverish anxiety and unrest that in 
the earlier days had tormented him as he 
wrote had ceased. He worked with de 
light. The book had a living message. 

When the hour came that he wrote the 
final words, there were tears in his eyes as 
he laid down the pen, and a strange sense 
of solemn gladness, as if this ending were 
but the beginning of something better. He 
bowed his head on the pages before him, 
and for a time sat silent; then rose and 
went with them across the hall. 

Miss Selina sat by the window, an un- 
opened book in her lap, and, as he entered, 
seemed to rouse herself as from a dream. 

‘‘This is the.end of it all,”’ he said. 

She turned to him quickly with the 
bright smile that had grown more and 
more frequent. 

‘“You are good to bring it to us,” she 
said, and moved her chair slightly, in or 
der to face him. 

‘‘Ah, that is wonderful!” she said. 
‘*Read it once more—will you not?” 
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Barstow looked up as she spoke, and 
thought he had never seen an old face 
more beautiful or more alive with deep 
spiritual quality. She had laid her head 
back against the cushion of her chair, and 
the fading light fell softly on her white 
hair. As he read on, the same solemn 
gladness seemed to rise and overflow in 
himself and in the air about him, till the 
final words came and he sat silent. 

‘*That is a real book. It is true,” she 
said, softly. I shall always be glad you 
finished it here. It—is—a—beautiful— 
ending.” 
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I. 

JHERE is the Wandering Jew now? 
\\ It is impossible to escape the im- 
pression that he is an abiding legend. He 
oe been seen by romancers and poets 
from time to time for nearly nineteen 
hundred years. His existence has so im- 
pressed the popular mind that peasants 
and common people of many countries 
believe in him, though they may not have 
seen him. One of the modern notions is 
that he may have various incarnations, 
and thus perpetuate his identity. An- 
other conception is that he attains, over 
and over again, a great age, and then falls 
into a trance and recovers his youth in 
appearance, and the vigor and power that 
he had at the age of thirty-three, upon 
the very day in Jerusalem when Christ, 
on his way to Golgotha, was reviled by 
him, and turned and said, ‘‘ Tarry thou 
till I come.” Therefore he is condemned 
to live and to wander over the world un- 
til the Second Coming. Old age and fee- 
bleness bring him no nearer the longed- 
for death; and the faculty of memory, 
which is his scourge, never leaves him. 
Besides the burden of his guilt and pen- 
alty, he carries with him the awful reeord 

history—that is to say, not only the 
woes of a particular generation, but of all 
generations since the crucifixion. He 
most frequently figures as a very aged 
and worn pilgrim, with long white beard 
and keen hungry eyes, never resting, anc 
carrying with him wherever he goes, de- 
spite himself, calamity. Never permitted 
to rest, he moves through deserts, steppes, 
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The words came with a pause between 
each. She sighed, then sat quiet. Bar- 
stow had turned away too moved to speak, 
and there was a long silence. 

He rose at last and went toward her. 
‘‘T think it could not have been done any- 


where else,” he said. ‘‘ You have been 
very good to me. How shall J thank 
you?” 


She did not answer, and he looked with 
quick alarm into her face. It was smil- 
ing still, but he saw that her eyes had no 
more vision for this side the veil, for they 
rested already on what may lie beyond it, 





e 


and wildernesses, and from kingdom to 
kingdom and city to city, the terror of 
nations, the precursor of plagues and de- 
yvastating epidemics. He cannot tarry, 
and he cannot spare. The solace of hu- 
man attachments is denied him, for he out- 
lives them all, and can set his heart on 
nothing as enduring as himself. Several 
hundred times he has outlived himself, 
but he cannot escape himself. 

This is the conception of him made 
popular by Eugéne Sue: a vast shadowy 
figure menacing Europe, as if he were 
the embodiment of the perpetual threat 
of cholera from the Ganges or from 
Mecca, and pestilence is always coinci- 
dent with his arrival in any city. Pow- 
erful he is from his fabulous wealth and 
his store of experience, and always to be 
dreaded. One of the latest glimpses of 
him—and it is somewhat apocryphal—was 
had near Munich, when he made a jour- 
ney across Europe over half a century 
ago. Owing to the prejudice against 
him—that he brought pestilence to any 
city he entered—he was not permitted to 
go into Munich proper, and he spent the 
night in the suburb of Au, near the Auer 
Kirche, on the right bank of the Isar. 
It is supposed that he slept in the open 
air, and in the morning went his way 
southward. Thechurch-yard has a noted 
and large crucifix, and what makes his 
tarrying there memorable is the tradition 
that he was greatly struck with this fig- 
ure of Christ, and declared it to be the 
best likeness he had ever seen! Such au- 
thority as this gave to those who heard 
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him great value to this image as an au- 
thentic portrait. 

It is conceivable, of course, that he has 
taken many forms, and that he does not 
always appear as Ahasuerus, the plague- 
bringer, or the weary wanderer. He may 
have been, more than once, a historical 
character of note, appearing to be born 
and to die in acertain time, after doing 
more or less good and evil in the world. 
This is an interesting supposition, and 
would account for the eccentricities and 
antics of many so-called heroes and great 
men. And it is an uncanny suggestion 
also, for it gives point to the inquiry, 
where is the Wandering Jew now? and 
makes it uncertain whether he is not at 
this hour masquerading under some well- 
known personality. Of course names 
cannot be called, either of those in Par- 
liament or in Congress, either of politi- 
cians or plutocrats or reformers or cranks; 
for to direct attention to any man who 
might be Ahasuerus, or who acts like the 
Wandering Jew, might be unjust. Every 
intelligent reader can select his man. But 
it will be difficult to agree upon him, un- 
less he makes a very positive demonstra- 
tion. There is so much mischief and so 
much good that Ahasuerus might well be 
responsible for, and the cholera and the 
silver lunacy appear simultaneously in so 
many places, that it is very difficult to say 
who the Jew is or where he is. 


II 


One of the most striking, and we might 
say modern appearances of the Wander- 
ing Jew—though it is not recent—is as 
The Prince of India, in Mr. Lew. Wal- 
lace’s most interesting romance of that 
title. That was in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, in connection with the col- 
lapse of the temporal power of the East- 
ern or Greek Church, when Mohammed 
II. rode his horse into Santa Sophia. How 
directly Ahasuerus contributed to the fall 
of Constantinople may be a matter of 
historic doubt, but it seems certain that if 
his plan of religious unity had been ac- 
cepted, war among religious sects would 


have ceased, and that catastrophe would . 


have been impossible. It is equally cer- 
tain that Constantinople would not have 
fallen into the hands of the Moslems if 
the fanatics of that city had not defeated 
the efforts to bring about concord between 
the Roman and Greek Churches, for the 
opportunity would not have been offered 


for the Jew to revenge himself by the aid of 
Mohammed II. It is, however, this effort 
of Ahasuerus to bring about religious 
unity upon the simple basis of belief in 
God that gives the Jew’s appearance at 
that time a modern aspect, and contributes 
the most powerful and enduring featur 
to Mr. Wallace’s romance. It cannot be 
supposed that the Jew, having all time to 
work in, would relinquish his project, o1 
cease to try to bring about a kind of con 
cord in the world, so that the sects pro 
fessing religion of any kind should direct 
their energies not so much against each 
other as against the common enemy of 
mankind. This conception of the Wan 
dering Jew’s purpose has led many to 
suspect that he was the unknown prompt 
er of the recent Congress of Religions at 
the Chicago Fair. The attendance upon 
that platform of so many strong and ac 
credited representatives of diverse and al 
most hostile faiths from every quarter of 
the globe suggests either a widespread 
and earnest hope of truce, if not of con 
cord, or the work of an emissary with the 
wealth and leisure and travelling power 
of the Wandering Jew. No one else 
would have been able to visit so many 
widely separated places in the time given, 
and to whisper convincing reasons into 
the ears of so many men, who have no 
doubt that they are the sole depositaries of 
the true faith, why they should journey 
to Chicago. It is possible that the ad- 
vertising committee of the fair might 
have secured a similar ‘‘exhibition” of 
all religions, but that would have had a 
competitive character, and not the spirit 
that was said to animate the congress, 
which had in it something of surrender 
as well as competition. 

There is a still more interesting ques 
tion. If the Wandering Jew was the 
originator of this congress, was he there? 
Was he there as one of the dignitaries 
who spoke from the platform, in Oriental 
or in Western dress, or was he one of the 
spectators in the benches, say with long 
hair and gleaming eyes and emaciated 
frame, who vigorously applauded every 
concession and every tentative abandon- 
ment of individual faith? If he was there, 
as seems probable, this appearance as a 
mystifying character must be regarded as 
his greatest triumph, for he has evaded 
the scent of the modern reporter. 

If the Wandering Jew was the origina- 
tor of this congress, we have an idea of 
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his character much more agreeable than 
the former conception of him as a maley- 
olent being at odds with life. And when 
we think of it, it is natural that a man’s 
ideas should change with nearly two 
thousand years’ experience of this world. 
We should have small respect for him if 
they did not. And who is better quali- 
fied than the Wandering Jew, who has 
seen all the religious wars of our era, and 
taken part doubtless in many of them, 
who may have been present at all the 
hostile councils, and witnessed all the 
dreadful persecutions, the banishments, 
the seourgings, the executions by fire and 
axe, in the name of God, and has grown 
sick at heart at seeing Christians fight 
Christians when they had leisure frora 
fighting other religious sects to do so— 
who, we say, is better qualified than he to 
suggest a movement that may tend to les- 
sen brutal strife among men, and bring 
them at least to a recognition of their com- 
mon humanity? And though all the doc- 
tors of theology and the captains of hostile 
camps may rage against the Wanderer 
and the congress, it will, we think, plead 
for a mitigation of his awful curse that 
he has tried to bring in, even for a day, 
what was called in the Middle Ages a 
Truce of God. 
Il. 

In this era of truce on the waters, when 
the navies of the world meet-only for com- 
petitive reviews, why should that virile 
adjunct of the sea power of Great Britain, 
who fires his salutes and throws his Greek 
Fire ‘‘ At the Sign of the Ship” in Long- 
man’s Magazine, stir up non-combatants 
by attempting to use ‘‘ Americanisms”? 
Mr. Andrew Lang is justly admired for 
his good English. Doubtless he could use 
‘‘ Britishisms ” if he chose, but he almost 
neyer does. Why, therefore, should he 
attempt the unfamiliar and more difficult 
‘‘Americanisms”? And yet he wrote re- 
cently, speaking of what our Congress in 
1778 called ‘‘ the language of the United 
States,” as follows, to wit: ‘‘ But must our 
statesmen address the President, say, ‘in 
the language of the United States’? They 
would irritate him a good deal if they 
called him ‘old hoss,’ and asked him if 
‘he felt like brandy and water,’ or told 
him that he had the ‘inner tracks’ about 
the seals.” No, we should not advise the 


English statesmen to use that language 
to the President of the United States, 
however it might relieve their feelings 
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for the moment to drop into slang, not 
beeause it would irritate the President, 
but because such a discourtesy would in- 
jure the reputation of the statesmen. Nor 
should we advise an American statesman 
to attempt a ‘‘ Britishism,” and address 
the Queen of Great Britain and the Em- 
press of India as ‘‘ The Widow,” and say 
to her, ‘‘I ‘expect’ you look 
If an English statesman, instructed in 
American ways and courtesies ‘*‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship,” called the President 
‘old hoss,” he might be understood, al- 
though he would not be respected; but if 
he told him that he ‘had the ‘inner 
tracks’ about the seals,” he would be 
neither understood nor respected. 
the word ‘‘ tracks” about the seals might 
be misleading as to the nature of that 
animal. But if the statesman, in a spirit 
of concession to a foreign tongue, told the 
President that ‘*‘ he had the ‘inside track’ 
about the seals,” this diplomatic jocularity 
would doubtless be forgiven, and not be 
made the subject of international corre- 
spondence. And the statesman would owe 
his safety from ridicule to the fact that he 
had not learned his ‘* Americanisms ” 
at ‘‘ the Sign of the Ship.” 
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IV. 

If one were to say that the greater part 
of what is called book illustration lacks 
originality, he might be misunderstood. 
What! it might be asked, is it not the 
business of the artist to ‘illustrate’ the 
text of the author—that is, to reproduce 
in visible form, in pictures, the characters 
and scenes that the author has described? 
No, it is not—that is, in case of works of 
the imagination, in stories and novels. 
The arts of writing and of drawing are 
kindred, and, it may be allowed, are of 
equal dignity; but they are independent, 
and neither can invade the province of 
the other without loss. If the artist can 
add nothing to the text, his interference is 
useless, and usually an impertinence. 

There are, of course, illustrations not 
concerning works of the imagination, 
and not requiring imagination, that are 
not in this category. These are in books 
of travel, biography, history, science, in- 
ventions, and the newspaper articles de- 
scriptive of daily life and events and 
scenes and Jocalities—that is to say, por- 
traits and representations of things that 
actually exist. These add something to 
the text, and are not in rivalry with it, 
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however artistic they may be. It is in 
attempting to illustrate imaginative con- 
ceptions of the author that the danger 
lies. And it is of two sorts. The artist 
may be so much stronger than the author 
that he may substitute his own concep- 
tion for that of the text, either as to a 
character or a scene, and thus pervert the 
author's idea by giving undue prominence 
to one conception and belittling another. 
It sometimes happens in the illustration 
of fiction that the reader’s sole idea of the 
personality of a character may be taken 
from the picture. Occasionally this is 
fortunate, when the artist may be sup- 
posed to have carried out to perfection 
the hint of the author, as in the case of 
Pickwick and Don Quixote; but we can 
never be absolutely sure that it was the 
idea of the author. The more common 
danger, however, is that the subject will 
be altogether misrepresented, either vul- 
garized by the incompetence of the artist, 
who lowers the tone of the text, or mis- 
conceived, owing to the inattention of the 
artist, who does not take the trouble to 
catch the author's spirit or to understand 
what he means. This blundering kind 
of illustration often fixes the eye of the 
reader on a phrase (which caught the 
artist’s eye) or an incident or a person 
which was of the least comparative im- 
portance in the mind of the writer. It 
may be laid down as a rule that no artist 
is competent to illustrate a work which 
he has not thoroughly studied, and the 
spirit and idea of which he does not clear- 
ly comprehend. 

And even then he should illustrate it 
in its spirit, and not literally. That is to 
say, one art should not try to copy another. 
Every intelligent reader forms an idea of 
the characters and scenes in a work of fie- 
tion. No two persons get from the book 
exactly the same picture in the mind, and 
perhaps no one gets exactly the picture 
that was in the author’s mind, but each 
for himself has a satisfying image. Now 
the artist attempts to substitute his pic- 
tures for the author's, and also for those 
raised in the minds of various readers. 
In most cases this is a predestined failure. 
The author feels that he has been misrep- 
resented, and the reader resents the sub- 
stitution as an impertinence. This eom- 
mon sort of illustration can only have a 
commercial justification in the notion 
that the people want pictures. It is not 
justified in art. Nor is it justified in ex- 


perience. The common verdict is that 
this sort of illustration does not add to 
the pleasure of the reader. The sorts that 
live and are worthy of reproduction are 
not only satisfactory as works of art- 

that they must be—but they are in the 
spirit of the text, do not limit or pervert 
it by literalness, and do by suggestion 
(not by the servility of the copyist), or by 
symbols, raise it, add to it, carry it on, 
and illuminate it. 

¥, 

But this is a matter that concerns the 
artist as much as it does the writer. For 
the common literal illustration is as de- 
tructive of .good art as it is annoying to 
good literature. The trade of the copyist 
is not reckoned a high one. It requires 
skill and an imitative faculty similar to 
that required for making a parody of verse. 
But a man who is content to make only 
parodies is certain to impair his creative 
power; and an artist who only copies the 
work of others must always take a low 
rank, as his work can only be first rate if 
he has a genius equal to the painter of the 
original picture, or if he puts something 
of himself into the copy, which then be- 
comes a kind of translation. Most illus- 
trators attempt nothing beyond a literal 
reproduction of the description of the 
author. The artist, indeed, may find a 
subject for his art in a book, as he may in 
life, but he is unfaithful to his own genius 
if he does not treat that subject in his own 
way, and not slavishly. It is common to 
hear illustrators say that they wish they 
could do original work, but that they must 
live, and do the work which will immedi- 
ately buy the daily bread. Thereupon they 
continue to make what are called ‘‘ pot- 
boilers,” all the while dreaming of some 
original work that will give them reputa- 
tion. Why, then, do they not attempt 
original illustrations? That, if they have 
any genuine calling to be artists, is the 
shortest way both to money and reputa- 
tion. Itis toexpress themselves that they 
learn the use of the artist’s tools and get 
skill and knowledge, not to become me- 
chanics, like the redrawers and adapters 
of photographs. In illustrating a book or 
a story they have ample scope to express 
their own genius and fancy, with the sin- 
gle restriction that they shall do it in the 
spirit of their subject. The illustrator 


who does this must not only enter appre- 
ciatively into the thought and purpose of 
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the author, but he must have imagination 
and know life and manners, so that he 
can not only act as an interpreter to the 
reader, but as a revealer also. Such an 
illustrator is an artist in the front rank. 
His work then becomes an essential part 
of the novel or story, in analogy with the 
accompaniment of a or with the 
scenic accessories of the opera. There is 
a great, an illimitable, field for artists if 
they put themselves into this relation to 
literature. They need not thereby be- 
‘literary ” artists, but they will put 
their own art in alliance with another art 
in a manner to be helpful to both. A 
happy illustration of this is furnished 
when the writer is able to illustrate his 
own work. The reader is then charmed 
by the sympathy of the drawings with 
the text, either in the case of an artist like 
Du Maurier, or an amateur like Thacke- 
ray. An example of this is Du Maurier’s 
present story of ‘‘ Trilby,” illustrated by 
himself, which is begun in this number. 


song, 


come 


VI. 

That a change in the character of the 
common illustrations of articles is neces- 
sary is evident from another considera- 
tion. It is a common reproach that il- 
lustrations kill the interest in an article 
in a magazine. The readers get into a 
habit of glancing at the pictures, and not 
reading the article. Why is this? Some- 
times the.literal pictures ‘‘give away” 
the story before the climax is reached. 
Often they are so commonplace as to 
give the reader a dislike for the story at 
sight. Or they fail for other 
attract the reader to the paper. 
pictures should be of a nature to make 
the reader desire to read the text; they 
should excite his interest, and not either 
kill or satisfy his curiosity. It is assumed 
in this that the article itself is interest- 
ing; if it is not, of course it should not 
have been printed, for it is unfair to put 
upon an artist the burden of raising a 
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paper to the respect of the reader. It is 
sometimes true that the only good thing 
about an article is its illustrations, and 
there is then ground for complaint by the 
artist that he has to waste his genius on 
an unworthy subject. In such cases, if 
the reader turns over the leaves and only 
looks at the pictures, the artist is certainly 
not to blame. And again, if we suppose 
that the article is worth reading, and the 
public still will only look at its illustre- 
tions, the editor is not responsible for the 
taste of the public. But when all is said, 
the fact remains that for many readers, 
and probably an increasing number, the 
illustrations do detract from the interest 
of the paper before them, and the num-. 
ber of magazine readers who only ‘‘ look 
at the pictures” is probably increasing. 
Some of these only care for the pictures, 
but some of them turn the pages because 
they are tired of the illustrated article in 
the too common style of illustration. 

There are many exceptions and incon- 
sistencies in any way this subject can be 
put. But it is clear that there is a dis- 
cord, and there is a difficulty somewhere 
in this matter of illustration. On the 
one hand, novelists shrink from the or- 
deal of illustrations; on the other, the 
artists do not, as a rule, find the best ex- 
pression of their genius in them; and be- 
sides, lack of interest grows among the 
readers. Remedy for this lies, at least 
partially, with the artists. We believe 
that there is a great future for illustra- 
tions in a field that has been only here 
and there occupied, and that when it is 
oceupied the art of illustration will be 
greatly raised-—raised out of literalness 
and commonplace into invention and 
originality—in short, into real interpre- 
tation of the literature and life with 
which it deals. Then the artist and the 
author will be mutual helpers, and the 
product will be better than either could 
produce alone, because it will express har- 
moniously the genius of both. 
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POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 8th of November.— 
The World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
closed on October 31st. The total number of paid 
admissions was 21,477,212. The largest number on 
any single day was October 9th, Chicago day, when 





713,646 persons paid admission to the grounds, and 
the total attendance was 751,026. The receipts of 
the fair, including stocks and bonds, were &32,796,- 
103, and the expenditures $30,558,849. The cost 
of construction was about $19,000,000. 

President Cleveland, on September 8th, nominated 
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Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, to be Ambassador 
to Germany, and Albert 8. Willis to be Minister to 
Hawaii. On September 19th he nominated William 
B. Hornblower, of New York, to be Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court,and James J. Van Alen, 
of Rhode Island, to be Ambassador to Italy. On 
November 6th he appointed General George D. 
Ruggles to be Adjutant-General of the Army, tc 
succeed General Robert Williams, retired. 

On September 16th the Cherokee Strip of the 
Indian Territory was opened for settlement, and 
100,000 persons entered to take up the 6,000,000 
acres of land. 

The special session of Congress called by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to consider the silver question con- 
tinued during September and October. The Wilson 
bill, which passed the House on August 28th, was 
defeated in the Senate, where debate was held al- 
most daily until October 30th, when Mr. Voorhees’s 
substitute repealing the Sherman law was passed 
by a vote of 43 to 32. On November Ist this bill 
was passed by the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 193 to 94, and signed by President Cleve- 
land. 

Twelve States held elections on November 7th. 
In New York, Edward T. Bartlett, Republican can- 
didate for Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
was elected by a plurality of 100,000 over Isaac H. 
Maynard, Democrat. The rest of the Republican 
State ticket was elected by 30,000 plurality. In 
Ohio, William McKinley was re-elected Governor by 
a majority of 90,000. In Pennsylvania, the Repub- 
licans elected a Treasurer and a Supreme Court 
Judge by a plurality of 138,000. In Massachusetts, 
F, T. Greenhalge, Republican, was elected Governor 
by a plurality of 30,000. The Republicans were 
also victorious in New York, Iowa, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, and South Dakota. The Democrats won in Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, and Virginia. In Brook- 
lyn a people’s movement elected C. A. Schieren, Re- 
publican, Mayor, by a plurality of 30,000. 

The House of Lords, on September 8th, rejected 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill by a vote of 119 to 
41. 

The bombardmént of Rio Janeiro by a rebel fleet 
was begun on September 13th, and resumed on the 
18th. Hostilities continued through October. On 
the 25th Rear- Admiral Stanton, of the United States 
Navy, was deposed from the command of the South 
Atlantic Squadron for saluting the flag of the rebels. 
The Brazilian government, late in October, purchased 
at New York the steamers Hi Rio and El Cid for 
use as cruisers, and the fast yacht Feiseen for use 
as a torpedo-boat, and proceeded to man and equip 
them for service. 

Thirty radical leaders in the Argentine Republic 
were arrested September 21st, for conspiring to 
overthrow the government. 

The Spanish garrison at Melilla, in Morocco, was 
attacked, October 3d, by 6000 Moors, and a battle 
ensued. Skirmishing continued during the month. 

The Matabeles, under King Lo Bengula, marched 
on Fort Victoria in South Africa early in October. 
The dispute originated in the cutting of telegraph 
wires belonging to the British South African Com- 
pany and the theft of Lo Bengula’s cattle. A strong 
British force was sent out to meet the blacks, and 
in a three weeks’ campaign Lo Bengula was routed, 
his capital was captured, and his men driven out of 
Matabeleland into the wilderness. 

On October 13th a fleet of Russian war-ships ar- 
rived in Toulon, where they were received with ex- 
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travagant demonstrations of jov. Later the officers 
of the fleet were entertained in Paris by the most 
brilliant féte of recent times. 

The third race of the series for the America’s Cup 
was won October 13th by the Vigilant, defeating 
the British yacht Valkyrie, keeping the interna 
tional trophy in the United States for anothe 
year. 

Masked robbers, on September 12th, held up th: 
Atlantic express train on the Lake Shore road in 
Indiana, and obtained $20,000. On September 15t! 
$75,000 was taken by robbers from a train on th 
Mineral Range Railroad in Michigan. 

DISASTERS. 

Cholera ravaged towns in Russia, France, and 
Italy during September and part of October. Ther 
were 400 cases and 220 deaths in Palermo during 
the first week of October. A few 
ported in England. 

During September and October there was a ye 
low-fever epidemic at Brunswick, Georgia. 

A violent storm on the Gulf coast on October 3d 
did great damage. The loss of life was estimated 
to be more than 2000. 

Overtaxing the railroads with World’s Fair trains 
led to several disastrous accidents. On September: 
7th eleven persons were killed in a collision on the 
Panhandle road, near Colehour, Illinois. Eight per 
sons were killed and many injured by a collision 
near Manteno, Illinois, on September 19th. Eleven 
men killed and twenty injured in a collision on the 
Wabash road, in Indiana, on September 22d; and 
on October 20th twenty-six persons were killed and 
several were fatally injured by a collision on the 
Grand Trunk road, near Battle Creek, Michigan. 

More than sixty persons were drowned on Sep 
tember 15th by a cloud-burst at Valla Carras, 
Spain. 

News was received September 22d of the sinking 
of the Haitian war-ship Alexandre Petun, in which 
eighty lives were lost. 

Sixty lives were lost, September 26th, by the 
burning of the Russian steamer Alphonse Zeevicke. 

The propeller Dean Richmond, with a crew of 
eighteen men, sank in Lake Erie October 15th. 

An electric car went through a draw in the river 
at Portland, Oregon, on November Ist. Twenty 
lives were lost. 

Twenty-eight miners were drowned, September 
30th, by the Michigamme River bursting througi 
the roof of the Mansfield Mine in Michigan. 

Fire on September 25th did damage in St. Louis 
to the amount of $1,000,000; in New York, Octo- 
ber 19th, to the amount of $1,500,000; and in Pitts 
burg, October 27th, amounting to $1,000,000. 

A cargo of dynamite exploded at a quay at San 
tander, Spain, on November 4th, killing and woun: 
ing 1000 persons. 


cases were r+ 


OBITUARY. 

September 7th.— At Garrison’s, New York, Ham- 
ilton Fish, ex-Secretary of State. 

October 17th.—In Paris, Marshal Macmahon, ex- 
President of France. 

October 18th.—In Paris, Charles Frangois Gounod, 
the musical composer. 

October 20th—In New York, Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff. , 

October 28th.—An insane ex-policeman shot and 
killed Mayor Carter H. Harrison at his home in 
Chicago. 
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JOHN’S 





OHN was a curious sort of fellow. He was 

one of the quietest-tempered men I ever 
saw; he had also more sentiment than most. 
When he was a boy his room was always lit- 
tered up with what the other boys called 
* trash ”—odds and ends, broken whips, tops, 
knives, kites, dried grass, pressed flowers, ete., 
which no other boy cared about, but which 
were precious in John’s eyes because they 
were associated with something which gave 
them a value tohim. ‘This top had been made 
by his father; this old knife had been won as 
a prize for going to a graveyard ‘after dark ; 
that book-mark was his little sister’s first 
piece of embroidery, ete. He would stand an 
amount of teasing and chaffing which would 
have set any of the other boys at war; and 
then suddenly, when some little right had 
been invaded or some sentiment jarred, he 
would bea perfect fury. The other boys learn- 
ed to know the signs, and would impose on him 
to any extent, but when his face began to pale 
and his hands to tremble, they stopped. 

In time John became a doctor, and returned 
from college to practise medicine in his native 
place. He hada genius for physic, and his pro- 
fessors had urged him to go straight to a city; 
but he declined, and with his diplomas and prize 
cases of instruments, went back to his little vil- 
lage, where he soon was practising on all the 
poor people and little girls’ dogs in the place. 
Possibly the fact that his sweetheart, a pretty 
girl with whom he had been in love since his 
boyhood, lived there was one of the causes 
which brought him back. Anyhow, there he 
was, and when he was not at some sick-bed, or 
working over some lame dog, he was apt to be 
on the vine-covered veranda of her house or 
in its little plain parlor. If he was not at any 
of these places, he was sure to be poring 
over a book in his little oftice or playing with 
some child. None of these occupations, how- 
ever, are very remunerative, and John was 
much busier than he was rich. Such a man 
is sure to be imposed on, and John was better 
liked than paid. If he ever collected a bill, the 
money went either to buy physic for some pa- 
tient who could not buy it, or to get new books 
or new instruments. Thus John’s library and 
instrument-case were a good deal better fur- 
nished than his wardrobe. He lived in a little 
room back of his office down on the principal 
street of the village, and was waited on by a boy 
whose only recommendation was that he was 
the son of one of John’s father’s old servants. 
A more worthless rascal could not be imagined; 
at least such was the general opinion of John’s 
friends. But John held on to him. They 
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were about the same age, and had played to- 
gether as boys, and this was sufficient. Cal 
(short for Caldicut) was a strapping young 
fellow about John’s size,on which he prided 
himself, and of a dark gingerbread color. He 
was a bully, much feared among his set, who 
knew his strength, and the quickness with 
which he conld whip out a razor as soon as 
he began to be worsted; a liar noted around 
town, and a thief most people believed—some 
on general principles, others on more specific 
grounds. Few, however, ventured to suggest 
this to John, who was a fool about Cal, as 
many thought and some said. When Cal was 
put in jail for cutting another darky at a 
dance, John used his utmost endeavors to get 
him off, and did succeed in getting him a very 
light punishment. He took him back as soon 
as he was out. Cal used to carry his notes to 
his sweetheart and wear his old clothes, which 
was pretty much all he did, for John’s rooms 
were sadly neglected. 

At length even John’s mind waked up to 
this fact, and as Cal declared that he cleaned 
up every day, he set a trap for him, placing 
several papers on certain spots. There they 
were next day; but Cal, when reprimanded, 
declared that he dusted everything every day, 
but always put everything back just where he 
found it. 

At length John’s suit with his sweetheart 
prevailed, and she rewarded his years of con- 
stancy by finally “fixing the day.” She had, 
in fact, always been in love with him, and had 
only waited so long because she knew she 
could marry bim whenever she chose; and the 
torture she had inflicted on her lover was a 
species of cruelty which all her sex enjoy, and 
as many as dare practise. 

The town rejoiced in John’s success and 
joined in his happiness. He had the counsel 
of several of his friends as to his arrangements 
and outfit; for, as they said, unless some one 
looked after him, he would very probably 
forget his wedding-ring, if he did not forget 
his wedding-day, and be found, at the hour 
appointed for the ceremony, either gathering 
wild flowers somewhere for his sweetheart, or 
setting off for a ten-mile drive to see some old 
woman who wanted him to cure her cat. A 
pretty little house had been secured, with 
more room outside on the vine-covered veran- 
da than within its walls, and it was fitted up 
with what little the two young people could 
get together. 

John went to the city at least a month 
ahead of time to get his wedding-suit. It 
was his first full evening suit, and he felt 
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about it as a girl must feel abont her first ball 
He undid the parcel with his door 
locked, aud a feeling as if it were a sacred 
relic; then tried it on gravely, and looked at 
himself solemnly. It fitted him exactly, and 
But he did not 
think of this; he thought only of her. He took 
it off, and folding it up again in the wrapping 
of tissue-paper, laid it away reverently in his 
wardrobe, one side of which he cleared for its 
He would wear it first 
when he claimed her for his wife. 


dress. 


set off his strong figure well. 


more fitting reception. 
It was sa- 
cred in his eyes. Every day or two he locked 
iis door, and taking it ont tenderly, laid it out 
and looked at it, but never put if on again, 
thinking to do her greater honor by wearing 
it first at her wedding, and dreaming dimly of 
laying it away afterwards in lavender and 
rose leaves. 

The day before the wedding he laid off to 
clean up and settle his matters, which he had 
been delayed in doing by several very ill pa- 
tients. They were still ill, so he set Cal to 
work and went off to see them. On his re- 
turn he found little done and Cal absent. In 
i short while, how- 
ever, Cal appeared. 

He would have met 

with a warm recep- 

tion, but he pre- 

vented it by hav- 

ing a very mourn- 

fullook. Hespoke 

before John 
say anything. 

“Mr. Johnuy ”- 
he always used 
that term when he 
wanted to gain any- 
thing; it recalled 
old associations— 
“Mr. Johnny,” he 
“T's had a 
mighty bad piece 
of luck hit me.” 
He waited, and 
John looked = at 
him. “Is done 
lost meh grand- 
mother.” 

“Why, [thought 
you _ lost your 
grandmother two 
months ago!” said 
John. “You bur- 
ied her, anyhow.” 

“Yes, suh. But 
this is my other 
grandmother.” 

John's face 
sumed a reminis- 
cent expression. 

“Why, you lost 
one last winter 
too,” he said, “and 
one— This is the ‘HE 


could 


said, 


as- 


LOOKED 
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fourth grandmother you have lost, to my cer- 
tain knowledge.” 

Dat ole 
mo’n any other man IL uver see 
said Cal, reprobatingly. “She died las’ night, 
aw’ de funeral comes off dis evenin’; an’ I 
thought I'd ax you to let me off dis evenin’ to 
go to it.” 

He had spoken so rapidly that John had not 
had time to put in a question. He put one 
now, however. ‘“ When did she die?” 

“Oh, she died las’ night.” 

“What was the matter with her?” 

“Suh?” 


“Yes, suh, dat’s so. man marry 


in de wull,” 


“What was the matter with her?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, suh.” 

“Why didn’t you send for me, or mention it 
before ?” 

* Well, you see, suh, she wuz tooken kind o’ 
sudden, jes las’ night, an’ jes went right off, so.” 

“They are burying her in a great hurry,” 
said Jolin. 

* Yes, suh; said Cal, 
sympathetically. “ITspecks dat ole man ‘ll be 
marryin’ agin befo’ de week’s out. He didn’ 


looks so to me too,” 
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wait but two weeks las’ time; I know he 
won't wait mo’n a week dis time.” He looked 
the image of reprobation. 

John told him he was afraid there would 
not be much of an attendance at the funeral, as 
he had heard at one of his patients’ that there 
was to be a big negro ball that night at their 
hall. Cal mournfully admitted that such was 
his fear too. John let him go,and taking off 
his coat, set to work himself. 

That night a couple of John’s most intimate 
friends dropped in just to see if he wereallright, 
and had all hisarrangementsmade, They found 
everything ready. One of them was growling 
about his servant having gone off to a negro 
ball and left his room in disorder. 

“How about your wedding-suit? 
allright? Does it fit?” they asked. 

John said it was all right, and fitted perfect- 
ly. They urged him to-let them see it, and 
finally, after much persuasion, he consented. 
He went to his wardrobe, and took out the box 
with a warm feeling about his heart, laid it 
tenderly on the bed, and gently opened it. It 
was empty. Had his friends known the his- 
tory of the suit, they would have understood 
his action better. For a moment John stood 
perfectly still, with a mystified look on his face; 
then he turned slowly to the wardrobe and 
looked through it; then he turned back to the 
empty box and stood over it. The next moment 
a string of unquotable words broke from his 
lips. He wheeled suddenly, and grabbing up 
his hat, seized a large stick from a corner and 
bolted out of the door. 

Five minutes later a man was posted in the 
shadow of a tree just outside of the light of a 
gas lamp, a half-square from the lighted hall 
in which the negro ball was going on, and 
close to the sidewalk along which were begin- 
ning to stream the sable attendants of the fes- 
tivity. Couple after couple passed him, but 
the man stood in the shadow as motionless as 
the tree against which he was planted. A 
half-hour passed; the crowd was already in, 


Is that 


A CLEVER PORTER. 

ONE night last summer an English tourist 
alighted from the train from the north at Al- 
bany. In his hand was a huge Gladstone bag; 
in his mind was much uncertainty as to the par- 
ticular hotel in which he should pass the night. 
As he left the station platform he was greeted 
hy two colored porters, one representing the 
K—— Honse, the other running for the D 

“Cum dis way, sah,” said the K porter, 
taking hold of the bag handle. 

“No, sab; he gwine to the D ,” cried the 
other, also grasping the handle. 

“Fight it out,” said the irresolute victim. 

For five minutes the porters struggled, until 
finally the D porter got the better of his 
rival. The other, noting his disadvantage, let 
the bag go, and as the D porter staggered 
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and only an occasional pair came by now; 
still he did not budge. At last a couple came 
strolling along, chatting to each other, and 
for the first time the shadow stirred. The 
voices could be heard distinetly. The man 
was talking. 

“He couldn’t git “long at all widout me. 
I len’s him my clo’es. I's gwine to ien’ him dis 
suit to git married in to-morrer.” 

The girl laughed affeetedly. 
Mr. Johnsing, you’s jes foolin’ me!” 

“No, I ain’t; I declare I ain’t. Ef I is, I 
hope de debble may rise right by dat tree an’—” 

He rose. The couple were right in the full 
glare of the lamp, Cal in a brand-new evening 
suit. When John stepped out, Cal could not 
have been more startled had his wish been lit- 
erally fulfilled. He dropped the girl’s arm and 
staggered back. Then he tried to recover him- 
self. He stepped forward again. 

“Mr. Johnny, jes le’ me speak to you a min- 
ute, will you? Jes step over dis a-way a min- 
ute, won't you ?” 

“Take thent off,” said John. His voice was 
perfectly quiet. 

“Mr. Johnny, jes—” 

“Take them off,” said John. 

“Whar, Mr. Johuny ?” 

“Right where you stand,” said John. He 
stepped a step nearer, and the light fell more 
fully on his face. His hickory stick was in 
his hand, which was squeezed tight around it 
till it looked knotty and. white. 
you one minute.” 

“Yes, suh,” said Cal, and began to hustle 
out of the clothes. 

A dozen negroes had congregated, but nei- 
ther John nor Cal took any notice of them. 

“Now walk before me,” said John. And 
Cal, with the clothes over his arm, walked 
back up the street before Jolin asif he felt the 
crust of the earth trembling beneath him. 

Cal came out of John’s door a quarter of an 
hour later. John had not committed niurder, 
though Cal knew he had had a narrow escape. 


“Oh, shoo, 


“Tl give 





backward, seized the Englishman by the arm, 
and bundled him into the K omnibus. 

“] doan’ care who gits de bag,” he said. 
“We gits de man.” 





THE MACGREGOR’S RETORT. 

OnE frequently hears people say, when ad- 
dressed in some language with which they are 
supposed to be familiar, “I can understand it, 
but I cannot speak it.” 

The expression would not be heard as often if 
all who used it were treated as brusquely as was 
a Scottish Highlander recently by an old friend 
of the family. The old man spoke to him in 
Gaelic, and received the customary reply: “I 
can understand it, but I cannot speak it.” 

“My dog can do that,” said the MacGregor, 
scornfully. P. McArTuur, 
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MIGHT BE WORSE. 

“Ts it sick yez are, Dinnis?” asked Mrs. Fin- 
negan as her husband 
“Or ilse drounk ?” 

“ Nayther, bad luck ter yez!” 

“Or hev yez lost the job?” 

No.” 

“Thin what are yez doin’ comin’ home 

middle av the day?” 

‘It’s laid aff oi am.” 

“Fer how long?” 


entered the shanty. 


‘Fer a wake, ter rejuice expinses.” 

“Sure thot won’t rejuice our expinses,” ob- 
served Mrs. Finnegan, sharply. 

“Whist! 

“Oh, yell be grinnin’, an’ laughin’ too, oi 
make no doubt, down at Casey’s saloon all 
day, but thot won’t pay the rint. Sure oi’d 
loike ter know how thim cor-r-porashuus think 
a mon thot’s gitting only a dollar and a halfa 
day kin afford to lose a wake’s pay.” 

“It’s tough luck intoirely,” assented her hus- 
band, as he sat down on the tubs and lit his 
pipe; “but it isn’t as bad as if oi was gittin’ 
hoigher wages.” 

“Why not ?” asked Mrs. Finnegan. 

“Sure don’t ye see ?” answered Dennis. 


We must grin an’ bear it.” 


al 
oi was makin’ three dollars a day oi’d be losin’ 


double the money.” Harry Romaine 
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ELECTING A 
“Now look at that! 


1” 


DAD. 
Who's come to camp 
with a new kic 

“New kids” create a commotion upon their 
arrival in any town, but in a Rocky Mountain 
mining camp, where women are scarce, the 
commotion is in proportion to their rarity. As 
it happened to be in a mining camp that the 
foregoing remark was made, by a red-headed, 
red-shirted, red-nosed prospector, it awakened 
the Duffy outfit to a realization that some- 
thing unusual was about to happen. 

“Well, Ill be blowed! 


now? 


Ain’t it a beauty, 
Reddy, why don’t you stake your find? 
You've got first claim on it.” 

As this witty remark made by the 
camp’s funny man (every camp has its joker), 
it became the duty of everybody to laugh, 
and Reddy himself joined in the chorus. 

It was evening. The and shake- 
downs were located on the mountain-side sev- 
eral hundred feet from the stream. 


was 


cabins 


The day’s 


work was over, and all the men were out dis- 
cussing prospects and waiting for to-morrow, 
Every man has good prospects, or thinks he has. 
This makes him happy, and so the whole crowd 
Nothing but bad whiskey 
can “rile” the humor of a prospect camp, and 
in this particular camp all the liquor in stock 


is good-humored. 


wont 





A BACKWOODS SANTA 


CLAUS EXCHANGING CHRISTMAS THINGS FOR TURKEYS. 
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had been disposed of two or three days 
ago. 

Had the kid been compelled to stand all 
this time under the gaze of the men, it would 
have been embarrassing for her; but she was 
not. She was climbing toward the crowd of 
loungers, and when she reached the men she de- 
liberately looked them over, as though search- 
ing for some one. Then disappointment cloud- 
ed her brow, and she asked, “ Has any of you 
fellers seen my dad ?” 

Nobody had seen him, and everybody was 
sorry to say 80. 

“Who is your dad?” asked Reddy. 

“He's a prospector what struck it rich. 
Another feller took his claim, an’ dad’s gone; 
I don’t know where. Won’t you find him?” 

The miners looked at each other with seri- 
ous faces. They understood the child’s words 
better than she did herself. If her dad’s claim 
was “jumped” and he had disappeared, it 
meant that she no longer had a dad. 

“T guess your dad’s gone prospecting,” said 
Reddy, after an awkward pause, “and his 
claim’s a long way off. Hain’t you got no 
mother?” 

“ She’s dead,” said the child, simply. 

“Never mind,” said Reddy, as he gathered 
her up in his arms. ‘“ You can stay with me 
till your daddy comes after you. What do 
they call yon when breakfast’s ready ?” 

“ Daddy always called me Sunshine.” 

So did everybody in camp thereafter. 

That was Sunshine’s advent among the min- 
ers. ‘To be sure, she was not a beauty, nor 
was she dressed in a stylish manner. Her 
eyes were her chief attraction—big, softly 
brown, intelligent, and trusting. Her nose 
was inclined to turn up. She had a dimple in 
each cheek, and her mouth had evidently been 
made small to provide room for the profusion 
of freckles scattered over her face. She was 
clothed in faded calico. An old felt hat was on 
her head, and the shoes she wore exposed her 
feet. She might have been pretty if dressed up, 
but in her present attire she fitted in admira- 
bly with her surroundings. Sunshine did not 
know her age, but a rough guess placed her at 
five or a little older. 

Although the camp’s funny man had asserted 
that Reddy had “first claim” on Sunshine, 
there was one who disputed Reddy’s right of 
possession. Jack Bain, who had located the 
second claim in camp, and who boasted of one 
of the very few wives in the place, offered 
these two points as reasons why Sunshine 
should take up her abode in his household. 
Several others put in their claims also, but 
Reddy sturdily refused to give up the girl. 
For two or three days there was a good deal 
of talk, and several angry disputes took place, 
when the joker made the suggestion that “as 
the fellers are a-fallin’ out about the kid, an’ 
sooner or later there’s sure to be trouble, let’s 
hold an election to choose a daddy for her, an’ 
every feller that votes gives a dollar to the kid.” 
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The idea of electing a dad was so odd that 
every body laughed, even the candidates. This 
had the effect of making it a good-humored 
contest, instead of a fight, for the possession 
of the child. 

Election day was set, and the important 
question was discussed by everybody except 
Reddy, who looked sour, and said he * didn’t 
see how any darn lot of fellers had any right 
to elect away his kid.” No one seemed t 
think of asking Sunshine what she thought 
about it. 

The evening before election Reddy sat in 
front of his shack, moodily throwing pebbles 
down the hill. Sunshine was playing near him, 
evidently as happy asshe ever was. Presently, 
noticing the manner of Reddy, she climbed on 
his knee and asked him what troubled him. 

“Maybe they’re goin’ to take you from me 
to-morrow,” he said, gently stroking her hai 
with his hard hand. “ They’re goin’ to vote to- 
morrow, an’ whatever the majority says goes. 
If they say you leave Reddy, then you leave 
him. But I don’t like it.” 

Sunshine did not know what electing meant, 
and it required a great deal of explanation be- 
fore she fully realized what might happen on 
the morrow. When light did reach her brain 
she said, “I'll go ‘long an’ vote; an’ when 
they see I want to stay with you, they’ll let 
me—won’t they ?” 

When morning came, Reddy gave Sunshine 
her breakfast, and then took her with him to 
the post-office, where the voting was to be 
done. Alarge crowd gathered before the polls 
were opened, and when Reddy and Sunshine 
were seen approaching, the joker called out: 

“Hurrah! Here comes Reddy an’ the kid. 
Now for a speech.” 

He meant, of course, that Reddy was to make 
the speech; but as there was a barrel standing 
on end, and Reddy had set Sunshine on the 
barrel and stood beside her, a new and bright 
idea struck the joker, and he cried: 

“Ha, ha! The kid will make a_ speech. 
What have you got to say'on the most momen- 
tous and soul-stirring question? Who’s your 
candidate for dad in this election ?” 

Sunshine didn’t have a word to say. She 
just put her arms around Reddy’s neck and 
began tocry. The voters looked at each other 
in amazement. The idea that Sunshine had a 
preference for Reddy had not entered their 
heads, and they had expected to vote for the 
man who had a wife. As usual, the funny 
man was the first to speak: 

“Well, that’s not much of a speech, but it 
settles the business.” 

it did. After the vote was counted by the 
postmaster, the result was found to be an over- 
whelming victory for Reddy. -Moreover, as 
nearly every man in camp voted, and the bal- 
lot-box gave back no change, when the cash 
was counted more than $300 was given to Red- 
dy to be placed to Sunshine’s credit. 

Frank A. PARKER. 











A COUSINLY CONFIDENCE. 
TOMMY SPEAKS. 


I’ct tell you what I likes the best of all the Christ- 
mas day. 

It’s not my toys and books and things, tho’ I do 
love to play; 

It isn’t all the sweetings that I get when dinner 


comes ; 
It isn’t e’en the pudding that is filled with spice 


and plums. 


It’s you! That's what I loves the best. An’ what 
I wants to say 

Is that I'd feel so sorry if you ever went away. 

I wants to have you stay with me, for I would so 
enjoy 

Forever and forever, dear, to be your little 
boy. 

JoHN KenpDrick Banas. 
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A GOOD WORD 


JOF was a youth of such exceeding popular- 


ity with his uncles and aunts that his mother 


was compelled to call a halt on her too indul- 
gent brothers and sisters, who, she claimed, 
with justice, were spoiling the youngster with 
their reckless generosity, and rendering him 
heedless of the value of property. 

“Why, do you know,” she said to one of the 
too indulgent aunts, to whom she was explain- 
ing her trouble, “the little rascal received 
fifty presents this very Christmas.” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed the young person 
in question, “more than that. I received 
sixty-two presents.” 

“Well, I knew it was a great many,” sighed 
his mother, “ but I wanted to keep on the safe 
side. I tried not to exaggerate.” 

“No,” remoustrated Master Joe, in a patron- 
izing tone; “but you should try not to ex- 
smallerate, either.” 


A WITTY ANSWER. 
Tue following anecdote is told of Mr. C——, 
a well-known member of the New York bar: 
A friend asked him if he did not think that 
the politeness of a certain member of the State 
Legislature was almost excessive. ‘“ Yes,” re- 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


sponded Mr. C——; “he has the urbanity of 
Chestertield combined with the suburbanit 
of a Westchestertield.” 


A NEW BULL. 

A GooD specimen of the Boyle Roche bree 
of bull was recently encountered on a golf 
course not many miles from New York. B 
a novice at the game, was about to use h 
cleek, when he observed to his partner that 
the iron was a little loose. 

“Tl have to put the tool in water and let 
the stick swell,” said B—— : 

“ Ah—what ‘ll ye do that for?” asked his 
friend, a visitor from over the sea. “ Whin it 
gits dry it’ll only swell down again.” 


QUEER QUATRAINS. 
A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
[ reaLLty do not know what I shall do 
To have my clothing fit me; for, you see, 
I stand so high I can’t on tailors call, 
Nor can I let a tailor call on me! 


CHAPPI® HAS A THOUGHT. 
Ir EF had pen, and ink, and pad, 
And time, and ideas, and a nook 
In which to do it undisturbed, 
I think I'd try to write a book. 


A CHRISTMAS ALLEGORY. 


Srake Phoebe Jones, in clearest tones, “ Permit me, sir and madam— 
I represent a Christmas Eve, and Will a Christmas Adam.” 
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ARPER’S Young People, although they 
did not know him, and perhaps never 
even heard his name, lost a good and faithful 
friend when Alfred B. Starey died last summer 
in New York. One who was long and inti- 
mately associated with him, in a professional 
as well as in a social way, can only say of him 
here, that he was as clean in morals as he was 
in intellect, that he won the respect and the 
confidence of all those with whom he was 
brought in contact, that no man of his years, or 
of his position, in his profession or out of it, was 
more sincerely liked or more deeply regretted, 
and that he never, in any society, said or did 
anything which his own sisters, or the Young 
People for whom he labored, might not have 
heard or seen. 

The bound volume of the little magazine 
which he edited for seven years, and the first 
which has appeared since he passed away, is 
another and enduring stone in the monument 
which he helped to erect to himself. In Har- 
per’s Young People’ Mr. Starey put the very 
best of his life work. Although, of course, he 
did not die for it, he died in its service; and on 
every page, and in every line, it shows his 
critical instinct and his conscientious care. 

It is not possible here to give anything like 
a summary of the contents of the fourteenth 
volume of the periodical. It opens November 
1, 1892, with the first chapter of Mr. Kirk Mun- 
roe’s “ Raftmates”; it closes October 31, 1893, 
with “The Baby’s Complaint,” a little poem 
illustrated by Miss J. E. Emmet, the complaint 
being purely mental; and between the covers, 
by such writers and illustrators as Mrs. Sang- 
ster, Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Moulton, David Ker, 
Gustav Kobbé, F. 8. Church, William Hamil- 
ton Gibson, and T. de Thulstrup, lie admirable 
reading and pictorial matter to suit the com- 
plaints of every variety of baby, and of all ages 
of baby mind. 


THE young people of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago used to read, with no little interest 
and pleasure, certain pretty, healthfal stories 
written for them by Miss Jean Ingelow, then a 
comparatively young person herself. They 
were all about girls and boys, and a suspicious 
jackdaw, and minnows with silver tails, and 
wild-duck-shooters, and such things, and they 
did nobody any harm, although they are now 

1 Harper's Young People for 1893. Volume XIV. Il- 


lustrated. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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almost forgotten. “Off the Skelligs” came 
much later from the same writer, and attracted 
marked attention from a more mature class of 
readers. It was an unusual tale, of undoubted 
but unequal merit. Since then Miss Ingelow 
has rarely been heard of, and it is with a feel- 
ing almost of surprise that her name is found 
upon the cover of a new novel. A Motto 
Changed® is not a child’s story altogether, al- 
though its heroine and its hero are very youth- 
ful. The lover is just of age, and young for 
his years, and the girl he loves is not very high 
up in her teens; but fathers aud mothers will 
be touched by their joys and their sorrows, and 
sons and daughters will follow them eagerly 
to the end of their career, as Miss Ingelow has 
set it down. There is a funny little chap of 
eight or nine who makes remarkable state- 
ments about the duty which mankind owes 
to vermin; and there is a funnier half-Malay, 
half-English, white and brown baby—both of 
whom will appeal to a very juvenile set of 
readers indeed. The book, therefore, is des- 
tined to meet with general popularity, which, 
without being in any way a great or an un- 
usual book, it certainly deserves. 


AN entirely different sort of novel is Dr. 
Mirabel’s Theory, A Psychological Study,* by Mr. 
Ross George Dering, a newer, and probably a 
less practised writer, than is Miss Ingelow. It 
is not in every respect an entirely safe book to 
put into the hands of weak or unscrupulous 
persons, for it shows, or attempts to show, how 
easily deeds of darkness can be done by the 
operation of the hypnotic influence, and with 
how little chance of detection. Dr. Mirabel’s 
Theory is based upon the words of St. Paul, 
“there is a natural body and there is a spiritual 
body,” and Dr. Mirabel believes, when we 
succeed in shaking off the former, that the 
latter still exists, free from all manner of hu- 
man and physical ills. He quotes Professor 
Clifford as stating that te every molecule of 
the organic matter composing the body there 
is attached an atom of something for which no 
name has been found, but which he calls 
“mind-stuff.” This mind-stuff is co-extensive 
with the material of our body, atom for atom, 


2 4 Motto Changed. A Novel. By Jean INGELOw. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $100. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 

2 Dr. Mirabel’s Theory. A Psychological Study. a 
Ross G rorGE Dering. 8vo,Paper,50 cents. (Harper's 
—— Square Library.) New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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point for point; every corpuscle of blood, every 
spherule of bodily humor, has its counterpart of 
mind-stuff. It is the mind-body which thinks, 
by which we move and feel, and only by death 
can the separation take place, and the mind- 
body be set free. “I don’t quite grasp it all 
yet,” said Gerard, to whom Dr. Mirabel ex- 
plained his Theory one day; and it will hardly 
be grasped by the majority of readers. 

Exactly worked, and how 
the theorist got rid of his natural body, much 
against his own will at the end, although he 
had thought that he wanted to exist only in 
his spiritual body, need not be told here; and 
what he did with his mind-stuff when he got 
entire control of it, even Mr. Dering does not 
explain. That Dr. Mirabel was done to death 
by the intentional misapplication of the hyp- 
notic power Mr. Dering asserts the highest ex- 
pert authority to have believed, and he ex- 
plains, with no small degree of literary and 
scientific skill, how hypnotism can be—and 
in this instance was—employed as the instru- 
ment, in malevolent hands, of safe and secret 
murder, 

If Mr. Dering has put into the hands of the 
professional assassin, who goes about killing 
innocent who calls himself a 
crauk,a new weapon of assault and destruction, 


how the theory 


persons, and 
then Mr. Dering is not to be commended, and 
the millionaire or 
congratulated. 


the civie ruler is not to be 


ATTENTION was called in these columns,a year 
or more ago, to a short story by Mr. William 
Black, entitled “ The Magic Ink.” The Magie 
Ink came purple from the pen, aud grew black 
in course of time when exposed to the air. It 
had some oceult and mysterious effect upon 
brain and vision, by which the penman became 
blind to what he put upon paper, and it had 
some strange necromantic power of changing 
the style and the subject-matter of what it 
Mr. Black’s 
young hero, who fell once into strange posses- 
sion of a small phial of this thaumaturgical 
decoction, discovered that his formal sentences, 
studiously vagne, and designed to cover cer- 
tain desperate ideas and schemes in his young 
head, became, when he read them over at a 
later day, the actual thoughts and emotions 
which had surged through his brain as he sat 
at his desk with his quill in his hand. This is 
a new and startling application of the theories 
contained in Mr. Gilbert’s famous “ Palace of 
Truth,” in which all the characters merely say 
what they think, without committing them- 
selves absolutely to indelible expression. If 
mankind is to be hypnotized into revealing its 
inmost thoughts and wishes by the ink it uses 
in its correspondence, or in its literary work, 
cranks will kill reputations as well as men, and 
what is to become of society ? How would let- 
ters of congratulation, or letters of condolence, 
read if they always said what their writers 
wanted to say; and what would be the result 


wrote, as it changed its own hue. 


2 


if an author’s or an editor’s sanctum was the 
front room of a glass house, into which the 
great public could look, and could see the ac- 
tual workings of the editor’s or the author's 
mind ? 

The plain, ordinary, every-day ink used by 
Mr. Black in the writing of his stories, short 
and long, records exactly what Mr. Black in 
tends to record. But it contains, for all that. 
certain magical qualities which have enchant 
ed many readers for many years: and from tl 
Great Wizard of his own North Country li 
seems to have inherited a wand out of whic! 
he has manufactured a pen-holder potent to 
charm the savage breast, from Texas to Ultima 
Thule, and to cast a spell over Piccadilly and 
Mincing Lane themselves. 

A careful perusal of Mr. Black’s latest novel, 
The Handsome Humes,* will prove that the au 
thor continues to shed his necromantie fluid in 
his old delightful way. It contains very little 
of the property of the gall out of whicit all ink 
is made, and the only mysterious effect it ex- 
ercises upon the mind-stuff of him who reads 
is one of pleasant sorcery. ‘“ Handsome is that 
handsome does” is the motto of the Handsome 
Humes. But when we are told that “ Sidney 
Hume would not smoke in the presence of a 
woman for ten thousand worlds,” we shudder 
at the phenomenal beauty of his character. 
The statement comes from his fond mamma,and 
some allowance must, naturally, be 
maternal hyperbole ; 


made for 
nevertheless, this par- 
ticular Handsome Hume, who amuses himself 
by reading Miiller’s “ Dharma samgraha,” im- 
presses us sometimes as being almost too hand- 
some to be true. Another remark by the mo- 
ther of the Handsome Humes, who, by-the-way, 
was a Handsome Hay—they are a superb phys 
ical race, on both sides—is a little more lucid; 
aud in justice to her innate Scottish good sense 
it must be here set down as a rare truism. 
“When you see a well-mannered Scotch boy,” 
she says, “he is a very well-mannered boy in- 
deed.” Her boy is as well-mannered as a Scotch 
boy can very well be; even if he marries with- 
out the presence of 
his own sex only, and writes with ink which 
always tells the truth. The story is in the 
vein of “ Sunrise,” or“ A Daughter of Heth,” 
rather than in that of the same author’s “ White 
Wings ” aud“ White Heather”; its characters 
are kept sonth of the Border, and the only 
green pastures they are carried to are those in 
the near neighborhood of an English univer- 
sity town. But there is a breath of clear fresh 
air upon every page for all that; and the ex- 
prize-fighter is one of thé best of Mr. Black’s 
creations. Concerning Mr. Black’s heroine no- 
thing has as yet been said. She is beautiful, as 
is to be expected; and what is better, she is nice. 
In the course of time, by right of marriage, she 
becomes one of The Handsome Humes, and the 


her consent, smokes in 


* The Handsome 
Buack. Illustrated 
Harper and Brothers 


Humes. A Novel. By Wii.iaM 
12mo, Cloth. $150. New York: 












mother of Handsome Humes, who are Humes 
by right of birth. Her own blood is not so 
good as is the blood of her husband or her 
children, however. Her father was a pugilist 
of distinction, and of most excellent profes- 
sional and personal character; bis paternal 
love was more beautiful than anything the 
Humes could boast of, and he died a gentle- 
man, even if he was not born one. He made 
his daughter happy, and her burdens, which 
were not a few, were certainly not of his cre- 
ating. 


The Burden of Isabel,> a new novel, by Mr. 
J. Maclaren Cobban, was a double one, and 
it consisted of a fortune and a father. The 
former she was able to part with; the latter 
she lessened, but never quite shook off. The 
father of Isabel was a gentleman born, but 
hardly a gentleman by nature. He had the 
besetting weakness of Coleridge, the opium 
habit, and some of Coleridge’s cleverness and 
personal charm; but he did that which is 
worse than prize-fighting: he stole his brother’s 
aftianced wife and married her himself, and 
thereby he wrecked the lives of his wife and 
his brother before he came to be a burden to 
his child. Isabel is as beautiful as Mrs. Nan 
Summers Hume, and she is quite as nice. “ It 
is a good thing to be beautiful,” said her fa- 
ther to her once, “and it is good to know it. 
The chances are that a beautiful woman has a 
beautiful nature.” That, unfortunately, is not 
always true in real life, but it is usually true 
in fiction; and Isabel is no exception to the 
general fictional rule. Her story is a pleasant 
one, pleasantly told. Mr. Cobban seems to 
have had some experience as a novelist. Mr. 
John Foster Kirk, in his supplement to “ Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors,” gives a list of 
half a dozen of his tales, with no biographical 
sketch attendant; but he is evidently a man 
who has seen and studied men, and who knows 
the world as it exists in the newspaper circles 
of London, and in the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire. He is sparing of dialect, he 
has a sense of humor, he writes nothing that 
young people can be harmed by, he does not 
harrow up the mind, he is not introspective, 
and even his villains have certain lovable 
characteristics.’ “The Burden of Isabel” is 
light reading; but it does not pretend to be 
anything else, and those who bear it with her 
will not be bored. 


Tue villain who attempts to wreck the lives 
of a pair of entertaining lovers on the Coast 
of Bohemia is not half so black as are Mr. 
Cobban’s villains. He is simply a contempti- 
ble, vindictive, vulgar little cad; but yet, as 
Mr. Howells, with a few deft touches, paints 
him, he is most insufferable and despicable, 
and he richly merits the slaps in the face 


5 The Burden of Isabel. A Novel. By J. Mac aren 
Consan. 8vo, Paper, 3) cents (Harper's Franklin 
Square Library.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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which the semi-Bohemian gives him. It is 
difficult to explain what Bohemian signifies, 
and what Bohemia is. Even Mr. Howells con- 
fesses that “ that is what no one can quite do.” 
The adjective, according to the “Century Dic- 
tionary,” is applied to “a person, especially an 
artist or a literary man, who leads a free and 
often somewhat dissipated life, having little 
regard to what society he frequents, and de- 
spising conventionalities generally.”, It also 
quotes Mr. James Anthony Froude as saying, 
“ By Bohemian I do not mean to be uncompli- 
mentary. I mean merely a class of persons 
who prefer adventure and speculation to set- 
tled industry, and who do not work well in the 
harness of ordinary life.” When a certain lit- 
tle countrywoman of Mr. Froude spoke once 
of James Russell Lowell as a “ Bohemian,” she 
did not mean to be uncomplimentary; she 
merely did not know what she meant! If Mr. 
Lowell was a Bohemian, a Bohemian is a good 
thing to be! But Mr, Lowell did not know, 
and did not think, he was a Bohemian; and he 
had very little in common with the literary 
man or the artist who was even somewhat 
dissipated, and who did not work well in the 
harness of general conventionalities. Bohe- 
mianism may be defined, perhaps, as out-of- 
the-commonplace ; and a Bohemian may be 
described generally as a man who knows more 
than do some other men. Mr. Froude’s genus 
of Bohemian is not, as a rule, proud of the 
title; and if he is a true Froudian Bohemian, 
he never applies it te himself. There are in 
the world, however, a small class of persons 
who want to travel through Bohemia and to 
dwell among its tents; and of these does Mr, 
Howells treat in a most thorough and artistic 
manner in his latest story. His Miss Charmian 
Maybough, although not the heroine of the 
tale, is its central and pervading figure. She 
is a delightful young woman who would have 
amused Mr. Lowell more than she would have 
entertained the speculators and adventurers of 
Mr. Froude. She leads two lives—one to pleas¢ 
her mother and seciety, one to please herself. 
She belongs to the Synthesis, an association 
of art students in New York where young peo- 
ple of both sexes gather to copy casts and 
models, under the instruction of competent 
masters, and to pride themselves that they are 
coasting Bohemia. While she is in the Syn- 
thesis, as Mr. Howells explains, she does as the 
Synthetics do. She wears a long, dismal calico 
apron, Which covers her to the throat, and she 
wears it with an air of being so much absorb- 
ed in her work that she does not know what 
she has on. When she gets home in the after- 
noon, she arrays herself in a Worth gown, and 
becomes of the world worldly. She pours tea 
at five of the clock, and goes to assemblies 
at midnight, but she occupies the only ap- 
proach to an attic she can find in her mother’s 
apartment, facing Central Park; she fills it 
with sketches and rugs, and even cigarettes 
and pipes ; she calls it a studio, she fancies that 
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it has the atmosphere of art, and she refreshes 
herself and her visitors there with olives; not 
the ordinary Spanish olives, which have no 
savor of originality, but—the words are her 
own—“ the little crescent ones which are pic- 
turesque, and if you pick them out of the bot- 
tle with the end of a brush-handle, sharpen- 
ed to a point, and the other person receives 
them with their [sic] thumb and finger, the 
whole aet is indisputably Bohemian.” 

The whole act ef Mr. Howeils’s Coast of Bo- 
hemia® is indisputably Bohemian—from Miss 
Maybough’s point of view — and it is indis- 
putably clever and delightful. It is in the 
best of Mr. Howells’s lightest vein, but it is as 
full of humorous interest and of subtle analy- 
sis of character as is anything that has ever 
come from the same facile pen. 

Mr. Howells’s pleasant habit of going to 
Shakspere for his titles has more than once 
been noted in this department; “the Quality 
of Mercy” is from the speech of Portia; Jaques 
talks of “Modern Instances”; Guildenstern 
alludes to “The Shadow of a Dream”; and 
Lucetta it was who had none other than “A 
Woman’s Reason.” Shakspere does not put 
“The Coast of Bohemia” in the mouth of any 
of his characters, although he makes Antigonus 
say, “Our ship has touched upon the deserts 
of Bohemia,” a geographical error which must 
have moved Bacon to tears, and for which not 
even Mr. Donnelly can account. The matter of 
removing Bohemia bodily from the interior to 
the sea-shore has been much discussed by all 
the commentators, and we will probably never 
discover whether Shakspere alluded to a cer- 
tain seaport on the Adriatic held, according to 
tradition, by the Bohemians in Shakspere’s 
time, or whether he intended to invent a myth- 
ical land upon which later-day would-be Bo- 
hemians could easily and safely coast. 

THERE is something in a name, after all, and 
Mr. Warner, like Mr. Howells, is particularly 
happy in his choice of the names he gives to 
his books. To a collection of charming little 
essays, originally contributed to the Editor’s 
Study, and printed in book forma twelvemonth 
or more ago, he gave the name “ As We Were 
Saying.” To a further cluster of sketches, 
taken from the same editorial source, he now 
gives the name 4s We Go’. And it Goes with- 
out Saying that these latter Sayings are as 
good as the first. If Mr. Higginson had not 
already pre-empted the title, Mr. Warner's 
present volume might have been labelled, 
“Women aud Men—especially Women.” He 
dwells, it is true, upon “ The Newspaper-made 
Man.” and “The American Man,” and he asks 
us to “Give the Men a Chance”; but he lin- 


® The Coast of Bohemia. A Novel. By W.D. How- 
ELLs. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York: 
Harper and Brothers 

7 As We Go. By Cuan tes DupLey Warner With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$100. (Harper's American Zessayists.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


gers most fondly among the girls—“ The Tal! 
Girl,” “The Whistling Girl,” “Interesting 
Girls,” ““ Women—ldeal and Real,” “ The New 
Feminine Reserve”; and, as he goes, he has 
something to say on almost every page about 
lovely woman, even when his subject is “ The 
Advent of Candor,” or “ A Beautiful Old Age.” 

It is quite impossible to refrain from quot- 
ing Mr. Warner in reviewing Mr. Warner’s 
books, because he says things so much bette: 
than they can be said for him, or about him; 
and the great difficulty lies in the selection of 
what not to quote. If he has “seemed to be 
interested sometimes to the neglect of other 
topics in the American young woman,” he 
writes, “it is not because she is interested in 
herself, but because she is on the way to be 
one of the most agreeable objects in this love- 
ly world. She may struggle against it: she 
may resist it by all the legitimate arts of the 
coquette and the chemist; she may be con- 
vineed that youth and beauty are inseparable 
allies; but she would have more patience if 
she reflected that the sunset is often finer than 
the sunrise, commonly finer than noon, espe- 
tially after a stormy day ‘The secret of a 
beautiful old age is as well worth seeking as 
that of a charming young-maidenhood. For it 
is one of the compensations for the rest of us, 
in the deeay of this mortal life, that women, 
whose mission it is to allure in youth, and to 
tinge the beginning of the world with ro- 
mauce, also makes the end of the world more 
serenely satisfactory and beautiful than the 
yutset. And this has been done without any 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; in fact it is possible that the Sixteenth 
Amendment would rather hinder than help 
this gracious process.” And then follow much 
sound wisdom and affectionate retlection upon 
that most agreeable object in this beautiful 
world, A beautiful Old Age in Woman or Man 
especially Woman. “Physical beauty,” he adds, 
‘is doubtless a great advantage, and it is never 
lost if mind shines through it (there is nothing 
so unlovely as a frivolous old woman fighting 
to keep the skin-deep beauty of her youth); 
the eyes,if the life has not been one of phys- 
ical suffering, usually retain their power of 
moving appeal; the lines of the face may be 
refined by a certain spiritnality ; the gray hair 
gives dignity and sweetness and the charm of 
contrast; the low sweet voice vibrates to the 
same note of femininity, and the graceful and 
gracious are graceful and gracious still. Even 
into the face and bearing of the plain woman, 
whose mind has grown, whose thoughts have 
been pure, whose heart has been expanded by 
good deeds or by constant affection, comes a 
beauty winning and satisfactory in the )igh- 
est degree.” 

How can the reviewer, whose own Mother, 
dearly loved by Mr. Warner, spent a beauti- 
ful old age, refrain from quoting this; and 
with what words can he thank Mr. Warner 
for saying it? 




















